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PREFACE. 



Tss Grammar of a Language, Quintilian has jusily remarked, is like the 
foundation of a building; the most important part^ although out of 
sight, and not always properly valued by those most interested in its 
condition. 

In the opinion of many modern educators there is a tendency, on the 
part of all, to neglect this important branch of English Education — ^not 
so much from a conviction that the science is not important^ as that 
there is a radical defect in the common method of presenting it to 
the attention of the Scholar. Tliis was the sentiment of the Author 
when, some ten years since, he was called ^to the supervision of a 
Literary Institution, in which was established a department for the 
education of Teachers. Accordingly, recourse was had to oral instrub- 
tion ; and, for the convenience of Teachers, a manuscript Grammar wa« 
prepared, which embodied the principles of tlie science and the Author^! 
mode of presenting it These principles and this method have been 
properly tested by numerous and advanced classes during the seven 
years last past The manuscript has in the mean time, from continued 
additions, unexpectedly become a book. It has received the favorable 
notice of Teachers, and its publication has been, by Teachers, repeatedly 
solicited. To these solicitations the Author is constrained to yield, and 
in the hope and belief thatJ^e work will " add to the stock of human 
knowledge," or at leaffc tnitrtn that result, by giving an increased 
interest to the study of the English language^ it i^ with diffidence 
submitted to the public. 

In revising the work for publication, an effort has been made to 
lender it simple in style, comprehensive in matte r -a dap ted to the 
capacities of the younger pupil, and to the wants of the more advanced 
scholar. It is confidently believed that the Msthod of. teaching 
Grammar herein suggested, is the true method. The method adopted 
by most text-books may be well suited to the wants of foreigners in 
first learning our language. They need first to learn our Alphabet— 
the power and sounds, and the proper combinations of Letters — the 
definitions of words and their classification according to definitlooii 



IV PREFACE. 

But tlie American youth is presumed to know all this, and be able to 
catch the thought conveyed by an English Sentence; in fine, to b« 
able to use practically the language, before he attempts to study it ai 
a science. Instead, therefore, of beginning with the Alphabet^ and 
wasting his energies on technical terms and ambiguous words, he should 
be required to deal with thought as conveyed by Sentences. Accord 
ingly, this introduction to the Science of Language begins with a 
Sentence^ properly constructed, and investigates its structure by de- 
veloping the offices of the Words which compose it; making the office 
rather than the form of a Word, determine the class to which it 
belongs. 

As an important auxiliary in the analysis of Sentences, a system of 
Diagrams has been invented and introduced in the work. It is not 
claimed for the Diagrams that they constitute any essential part of the 
Science of Language ; — ^nor do Geometrical Diagrams consutute such a 
part of the Science of Geometi-y ; Maps, of Geography ; or Figures, of 
Arithmetic. But it will not be denied that these are of great service 
in the study of those branches. Experience has established their im- 
portance. Let^ then, the use of Diagrams, reduced as they are here, to 
ft complete system, be adopted in the analyses of Sentences, and their 
ntility will become as pbviojos.in the science of Language, as it is in the 
science of Magnitude ; and for precisely the same reason, that an ab- 
stract truth is made tangible ; the eye is permitted to assist the mind; 
tile memory is relieved, that the judgment may have full charter of all 
the mental powers. 

Conscious that novelty, as such, should not bear sway in the invea- 
tigations of Science^ the Author has been careful neither to depart 
from the ordinary method of presenting.. the ^ience, for the sake of 
noYelty, nor, from dread of novelty, to ti|{eot Manifest improvements. 
The old Nomenclature is retained, not because a better could not be 
proposed, but because the advantages to be gained would not compen^ 
■ate for the confusion necessarily consequent to such a change. But 
the terms purely technical have been introduced aa a natural inference 
from faett previously deduced. Principles and Definitions are preceded 
by such Remarks as have fully established their propriety. The induc- 
tive method of arriving at truth has been followed throughout— with 
that it stands or falls. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE FIFTEENTH EDITION. 



In sending forth this revised Edition of the PaAcmoAL Grammab, the 
Author takes occasion to render acknowledgments to his numerous 
professional brethren who have so favorably received the former 
editions, and also to express his gratitude for the various criticisms 
which its use has suggested. Especially is he gratified that, with frauk 
and faithful notices of the omissions and other defects in the arrange- 
ment of the former Editions^ there has been a unanimous approval of 
the System and Mbihod herein adopted. Accordingly, the work has 
been rewritten upon the basis of the former Edition. 

In making the revision, an effort has been made to perfect the work 
in all its parts ; — ^to supply defects — ^to simplify the arrangement — to 
bring the various parts more fully in harmony with the system — and to 
adapt it more completely to Class Exercises. 

To Part I. important Additions have been made ; the Elements of 
Sentences have been discussed more fully, and the Diagrams are made 
to lender the Analysis of Sentences more perspicuous. Analysis dis- 
closes to the Student the right use of Words, according to established 
eustom, thus furnishing the only appropriate key to the true Etymology 
of the Language. ^ 

In Part IL Etymology is so presented as to furnish a proper founda- 
tion for Syntax; — the several materiala are adapted to their various 
positions in the stntcture to be reared. 

In Part UL careful attention has been given to make the other 
branches of the scienft oC^Ijanguage subserve Syntax aUd harmonize 
with it. In this effort consists the great improvement in the Grammar 
as now presented; — ^the Analytical is made to accompany the Syn- 
thetical 

Exercises in CsrnciSM are inserted, in which common errors art 
noticed and corrected by proper references to Kules, Notes, and ObsMS 
vations in the text 

The extensive and constantly increasing circulation of the original 
work, encourages the hope that^ with its present improvements, it wiU 
secure the desired approbation of a discerning public. 

GoBXLAND Academy, 
limer, N, K, March. Itt, 1866. 



THE ETYMOLOGICAL OHAET. 



This Chakt presents, at one view, the entire Etymology of the English 
language. It is useful chiefly in reviews and in etymological parsing. 

The large edition of the CJhartr— 44 inches diameter — ^may be user 
more profitably, as, with it^ the whole class may follow the recitinp 
pupil — all having their attention directed to the same thing, at th< 
same time. In the absence of a large Charts the small ones* may be 
used — each student using his own. 

It will be noticed that the Chart does not give the Definitions of the 
Classes and Modifications of words ; but simply presents the principles 
of Etymology ; showing, for example. 

That a "Sentence" consists of " Principal Parts^" and may have "Ad- 
juncts." That the Principal Parts of a Sentence must be a " Subject,** 
a "Predicate,** and (if Transitive) an " Object." That the Subject may 
be a " "Word,** a " Piirasi^** or a " Sentence.** That if the Subject is a 
Word, it is a "Noun** or " PE0N0UN"-^if a JV^oun, it is "Common" or 
"Proper" — ^if a Pronoun, it is "Personal," "Relative," "Interrogative,** 
or " Adjeotivb.** That the Noun or Pronoun must be of the "Neuter,*' 
"FEMDnNE,** or "Masculine" Gender— of the "First," "Second," or 
"TmRD" Person — of the "S^gular" or "Plural" Number — and that it 
must be in the " Nominative" Case. 

If the Subject is a "Phrase" it is a Substantive Phrase — and may b€ 
(in form), " PREPosmoNAL,** "Participial,** " I^^initive," or "Ihdepen- 
dent^ — and may be " Transttivb" or " IsTRitltatlk." 

If the Subject is a " Sentence,** it is a " Substantive" Sentence — and 
maybe "Simple" or "Compound," "Transitive" or " Intranshive.'* 

Thus, a comparison of the Chart with the General Principles, >n 
pages 176-180, will readily suggest to the skillful Teacher the proper 
method of using it in review. 

The proper use of the Chart in Etymological Parsing is illustrated 
by EzeroiseS) pp. 181-186. 

* See "Olarb.*s Analysis of the Enolbh Lanouaoe.** 
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PART I 



INTEODUCTORY EXERCISES. 



Qod moves in a mysteriouB way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm." 



Quut Of whom is something asserted in the lines above written 

Ans. Something is said concerning ^^Ood^ 

What IS said of God f 

A. God ^^TTwvesy 

How does God move f 

A. " In a mysterious way^ 
TT^tfrf way! 

A. ^^ Mysterious^^ way. 

What mysterious way f 

A. "J." mysterious way. 

** God moves in a myBterious way"— iiAy/ ' 

A. " To perform his loonders" 
I'o perform vnat wonders! 

A. ^^His*^ wonders, 

OoHicerfUng whom is something more said f 

A. Sometliing more is said concerning " God." 

Why do you think so f 

A. Because, in this connection "He" means God, 

What more 1b said of God f 

A. H# ''plana:' 
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12 PART 1. — INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 

He plants whcU f 

A. He plants ^^footstepsy 

He plants what footsteps f 

A. ^^His'^ footBteps. 

He plants his footsteps — where t 

A ^^In the aeaP 

In what sea ? 

A. In " <A<s" sea. 

Whai. more is said of 6odf 

A. He " ridesr 

He rides — where f 
A. " Upon the storm.^^ 

Upon what storm f 

A. "2%e" Storm. 

In the lines written above what is the km or J/iee of th4 word 
"God''! 

A. It is used to tell who " moves." 

What is the use of the word **move9"f 

A. To tell what God does. 

What is the use of ** in a mytterioua wcn^ f 

A. To tell how God moves 

What is the use of *a"; 

A, To tell what mysterious way. 

, What is the use of " myeterioui* f 

Ju To tell what kind of way. 

,1 ... 

■f Wh^t is the use of "Aw wonders to peffomC*f 

•■flL\JL To tell^ what purpose God moves. 

What is the use of " -fftf^ / 

A. To tell whx> " plants footsteps" and " rides." 

What is the use of **planti*f 

A, To tell what " He" does. 

What is the use of " huTt 

A. To tell whose ibotstops. 
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INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES. 18 

What is the use of ^^ footstep^ f 

A. To tell what He plants. • 

What is the use of "in the wa"/ 

A. To tell where He plants footstepa 

What is the use of " ridei* f 

A . To tell what " He" does. 

What is the use of " upon tJve stomC* t 

A, To tell where He rides. 

Remark. — The young Pupil has seen, in this exposition of the four 
lines written above, th^t words heme meaning^ and that when they are 
properly put together, they convey the thoughts of the person who 
wrote them, to those who read them. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES FOR ANALYSIS. 

1. "The I sun | rose | on the sea | .** 

2. " A I mist I rose | slowly | from the lake | ." 
8. "The I night | passed | away | in song | .** 
4 "Morning | returned | in joy | .** 

5. "The I mountains | showed | their | gray | heads | .* 

6. "The I blue | face | of ocean | smiled | .** 

^. " Day I declines | ;" 

8, "Hollow I winds | are | in the pines | :** 

9. "Darkly | moves | tfach | giant | bough, | 
O'er the sky*s last crimson glow | .** 

10. " Nature's | richest | dyes | 
Are floating | o*er Italian skies | ." 

11. "A golden staff his steps supported.** 

It. "The dying notes still murmur on the •^mg." \ 

18. " A purple robe his dying frame shall Ibid." 

14 " At the heaving billows, stood the meager form of Cara* 

15. " Oft the shepherd called thee to his flock.** 

16. "The comely tear steals o*er the cheek.** 

17. "The storms of wintry Time will quickly pass.** 

18. "Thus in some deep retirement would I pass 

The winter-glooms, with friends of pleasant souL" 

19. " Then comes the father of the tempest forth, 

Wrapt in thick glooms.** 
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14 PJLRT L — INTRODUCTOBY EXEJftCISEa 

20. ' Thy l>ouiity shines in Autumn unconfined. 

And spreads a common feast for all that live." 
81. '* Some in the fields of purest ether play 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day." 
S2. '*0n thy fair bosom, waTeless stream. 

The dipping paddle echoes far, ' 

And flashes in the moonHght gleam." 
tS. ** Who can obeervo the careful ant, 

And not provide for firture want." 

24. Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer. 

25. " The woods 

Threw their cool shadows freshly to the west* 

26. ** The clear dew is on the blushing bosoms 

Of crimson roses, in a holy rest" 

27. Spring calls out each voice of the deep blue sky. 

28. ThouVt journeying to thy spirit's home, 
Where the skies are ever clear. 

29. "A summer breeze 
Parts the deep masses of the forest shade, 
AAd lets a sunbeam through." 

80. "The pines grew red with morning." 

81. '* Sin hath broke the world's sweet peace — ^unstrung 

Th* harmonious chords to which the angels sung.* 

82. "And eve, along the western ski^s, 

Spreads her intermingling dyes." 
88. The blooming morning ope'd her dewy eye. 

84. " No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep ; 

85. But living statuea there are seen to weep." 
8^ "A distant tortent fain^ roars." 

87. " £Qs gray locks s^^^'fBPpV'ed in the wind 
And glittered to t^ipHib of night" 
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LANGUAGE. — GKAMMAK. 16 



LANGUAGE. 

Defdotion 1. — Language is any means of communis 
(Jilting thought, feeling, or purpose. 

Obs. 1. — ^Thonghts and feelings are indicated — 
t By certain expressions of the features^ by gestures^ and by other 

physical acts. This is caUed Natural Language, 
2. By articulate sounds, or by written characters. This is called Arh- 

fidal Language, 

Obs. 2. — ^Natural language is common to all intelligent beings, and i» 
understood by all without previous instruction. — Smiling, frowning, 
laughing, weeping, are instances of natural language. 

Obs. 8. — ^Artificial language is invented by men. — Sounds are made 
to indicate thoughts by mutual or conmion eonsent Generally, each 
nation has its peculiar language. 

Pbinciple. — Artificial Language is 

Spoken and Written. 

Def. 2. — Spoken Language consists in vocal sounds, 
indicative of thought, of feeling, or of purpose. 

Def. 3. — Written Language consists in artificial charac- 
ters, so ar^ nged and combined as, by common consent, 
to represe thought or emotion. 

Rem. — * f 'nistomary to give to every science a nam^ by vhidi it 
may be d / ' TJished from other scienc es j acc ordingly, people haT« 
■greed to ' / / i>he science which treats of i 




GEAMMAE. 
Def. 4. — Oramrruir is the science of Language. 

Obs. 1. — There are certain General Prineifj^l^iilBfaxDjnB.T which &i*« 
tommon t9 aU languages — ^Hence the term 

Obi. 2.— But each particular language has some i< 
MHUlruaitson, pnuliar to itui/, — ^Hen9« the term PARTicuLAm G^i 




16 PART I. — GRAJIMAB. '^ 

Rem.— -Every Particular Grammar should include all the prmciples of 
General Grammar, 

Def. 5. — English OramTnar is the science which inves- 
tigates the principles, and determines the proper construc- 
tion of the English language. ^ ' 

Rrm. — ^The articulate sounds of language are indicated hy Letters. 

Def. 6. — A Letter is a character* used to indicate a 
sound, or to modify the sound of another letter. 

Obs. — ^For observations on the properties and offices of Letters, 8e« 
Appendix, Note A. 

Rem- — Letters are combined to form "Words. 

Def. 7. — A Word is a Letter, or a combination of Let- 
ters, used as the sign of an idea. 

Examples. — God — mysterious — stood — slowly — Ah I — by — and. 
Rem. — Words are combined to form Phrases and Sentences, 

Def. 8. — ^A Phrase is a combination of Words, not 
constituting an entire proposition, but performing a dis- 
tinct office in the structure of a Sentence or of another 
Phrase. 

Examples. — At midnight, in his guarded tent. 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour, 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent^ 
Should tremble at his potoer, 

Def. 9. — ^A Sentence is an assemblage of words, se 
combined as to >tfMH|| entire proposition. 

Examples. — 1. Night^pPichea 
2. Day is departing. 
' 8. William is sleepy. 

4. Socrates was a philosopher. 
6. YiilaMiecures happiness. 
6. JH^H^rAreorge have arrived. 
'■ %,'-^ma mated the heaven and the earth. 
' %' " The dying notes still murmur on the ftring.* 
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WOKDS. 

CLASSIFICATION 

. — ^In a Diseourse, words are used — 
L As Name* of beings, places, or things ; 
2. As SubstUutes for names or facts ; 
S. As Qualifiers or Limiters of Names ; 

4. To cissert an act^ being, or state ; 

5. To modify an assertion or a quality ; 

6. To express relations of things or of thoughts ; 

7. To introduce or to connect Words and Sentences ; 

8. To express a sudden or an intense emotion ; or, 

9. For Rhetorical effect. 
licence, by their uses — 

Principle. — Wcyrds are distinguislied as, 



1. Nouns f 

2. Pronouns, 

3. Adjectives, 

4. Verbs, 



5. Adverbs, 

6. Prepositions, 

7. GonjunctionSj 

8. JSxclamations, and 



9. Words ofMcphony. 

Def. 10. — A Word used as the name of a being, a place, 

or a thing, is called 

A Noun, 

EzAMPLES. — Ood — man — sea — uwy — wonders. 

Def. 11. — A Word used/r • .«^M|i| called 

A PronouT^S^fr 

ExAMPUES. — I — thou — he — she — U — who — what — that 

Def, 12.— a Word used to qualify, or otherwise' 
describe a Koun or a Pronoun, is odtf||^ 

An Adjective, ^IBW?^ .,j 



]CKAisn» — i^ytfM*iottf [way] — his [wonders] — the fsM.} ■ ■" jn-*^^ 




IS VaRT L — OLASSinOATlON. 

Def. 18. — A Word used to assert an act, being, or state^ 
of a person or a thing, is called 

A Verb. 

ExAMTLES. — [God] tnovea — [lie] plants — Day [jdeclinea]. 

Def. 14. — A Word used to modify the significatioa of 
a Verb, an Adjective, or another Modifier, is called 

An Adverb. 

Examples. — "A mist rose slowly from the lake." 
" The task was exceedingly difficult. 
" He came between us very oit." 

Def. 15. — A Word used to express a relation of words 
V> each other, is called 

A Preposition. 

Examples. — " At midnight in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour." 

Def. 16. — ^A Word used to introduce a Sentence, or 
to connect Words and Phrases, is called 

A Conjunction. 

Examples. — " And I am glad that he has lived thus long." 
" God created the heaven and the earth.** 

Def. 17. — A Word used to express a sudden or ai» 
intense emotion, is called 

^^ n ExclanicUion. 
' ' Examples. — Ala9 ttfj^^Kfo'ehijiff 1 

Def. 18. — A Word used chiefly for the sake of sounJ.. 
18 called J Word of Euphony. 

Examples. — " ^^^fjMjyip idlers here.'' 

''Nflfl^Hpi we are prepared to define our position." 




1. '. . ^wmmt-as otir aslics llve their wonted fires. 



i-S-Tor oV*ervation8 on " Wtyrds of Euphimy* we Part It 
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PHRASES. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Kjexabk. — ^Phrases are used as substitutes for Nouns, Adjectives, and 
A.dverl)8; or they are independent in construction. Hence, in respect 
of their offices, 

Pbinciple. — Phrases are distinguished as, 



1. Suhstamtive^ 



8. Adverbial^ 



2. Adjective^ 4. Independent 

Def. 19. — A Svhstantive Phrase is a phrase used as the 
Subject or the Object of a Verb, or the Object of a Pre- 
position. 

Examples. — " To 6c, contents his natural desire." 

" His being a ministery prevented his rising to civil power." 
" I doubted his having been a soldier." 
"The crime of being a young marit I shall attempt nelthdT 
to palliate nor deny." 

Vlliat "contents his natural desire" f 

" To 6c," — i. e., mere existence. 
" I doubted"— T!7/a<; 

" His having been a soldier." 
•♦The crime oV*—What^ 

" Being a young man." 

Obs. — Substantive Phrases perform offices similar to tho^< of Nouni 
and Pronouns. 

Def. 20. — An Adjective Phrase is a phrase used to 
qualify or limit the application of a Noun or a ?*■ :^ci-»p 

ExAXFLXS. — " The time of my departure is at hand." 

" Forgetting the things that are behinid, I press !•• ^*i-«. 
What " time" ?— " Of my departure." 

" The dishes of luxury cover hii table." 
Whnt dishes f — " Of luxury." 
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Def. 21. — An Adverbial Phrase is a phrase used to 
modify the signification of a Verb, an Adjective, or an 
Adverb. 

» F4XAMPLEB. — " God moves in a myaterioua way," 

"He is powerful /or evil — ^impotent /or good,** 

** Go4 moves" — Bow f 

" In a mysterious way." 

''Powerful " — In what respect f 
"For evil." 

Def. 22. — An Independent Phrase is a phrase tiot 
grammatically connected with any other element. 

Examples. — " TJic hour having arrived^ we comuienced the exercises." 

Obs. — ^An Independent Phrase performs an office in its Aeutence rather 
Jjogical than Ormnmatical, Thus, in the sentence, "The hour having 
arrived, we commenced the exercises," the phrase *'tlie hour having 
arrived," indicates the time of commencing the exercises ; but it is not 
joined to the word " commenced" by any connecting word. 

Prin. — ^Phrases are distinguished also by their forws^ 



2fi) 1. Prepositional^ 
2. Infinitive^ 



S. Participial^ . 
4. Independent 



Def. 23. — A Prepositional Phrase is a phrase intro 
duced by a Preposition, having a Noun or a Substitute as 
its object of relation. 

ExAicPLES. — ** In a mysterious way." " To me." 

* A habit of moving quickly is another way of gaining 
time,** 

Def. 24. — An Infinitive Phrase is a phrase introduced 
by the Preposition to, having a Verb as its object o' 
relation. 

Example^.— " To lov^—*" To study"—'' To be dUiyent" 

" We ought not to he satittjied with present attainments.* 
" I sit uie down a j^enaive hour to Sftpnd,"^ 
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Def. 25. — A Participial Phrase is a phrase introduced 
bj a Participle^ having an Object or an Adjunct. 

Examples. — " Scaling yonder peak^ 

I saw an eagle, wheeling near its brow!* 

Def. 26. — An Independent Phrase is introduced by a 
Noun or a Pronoun^ followed by a Participle depending 
upon it. 

Examples. — " The cars Jiaving left, we chartered a coach.** 

" Thus talking, hand [being"] in hand, 
Alone they passed on to their blissful bower.** 

ANALYSIS OF PHRASES. 

Principle. — A Phrase consists of 

PHncipal Elements^ \ Adjunct Elements. 

Def. 27. — The P^-incipal Elements of a Phrase are the 
. words necessary to its structure. 

Examples. — " Rays | of limpid light \ gleamed | round their path,^ \ 
" Birds sang | amid the sprouting shade," \ 
"Manhood is disgraced | 6y the consequences \ o/" neglected 
youth:* I 

Def. 28. — The Adjuncts of a Phrase are the words used 
to modify or limit the offices of other words in the 
Phrase. 

Examples. — "Rays | of limpid light | gleamed | round t?ieir path.** | 
" Birds sang | amid the whispering shade.** | 
"See I Winter comes | to rule the varied year.** | 
" With what an awful, world-revolving power, 

Were first the unwieldy planets lanched along 

The inimitable void.** 

Prin. — ^The Principal Elements of a Phrase consist oi 
The Leader^ \ The SubseqaenU 

Def. 29. — The Leader of a Phrase is the word used to 
introduce the Phrase — ^generally connecting its Subsequunt 
to the word which the Phrase qualifies. 
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EzAMPLn — *'l4k$ a spirit | it came, | in the van | of a ■torm." | 
** Enough remains | o^ glimmering light | 
To guide the wanderer's steps aright" | 
"The previous qttestion being demanded, | the debalt 
closed." 

Oiia. — ^The Leader of a Phrase is eommonly the first word in poaHim^-^ 
hot not always ; Adjuncts may precede. [See the last example.] 

Prin. — The Leader of a Phrase may be 



A Preposition, 
A Participle, 



The Preposition TO, 
A Substantive. 



Examples. — " I am monarch of all I survey ; 

My right there is none to dispute." 
** Taking a madman's sword | ^o prevent | his dbin^ mischief | cannot 
be regarded | as robbing him | ." 

'The evening star having disappeared, | we returned to the castle." 



«' 



Def. 80. — A Participle is a word derived from a Verb, 
retaining the signification of its verb, while it also per- 
forms the office of some other "part of speech." 

Obs. — ^For observations on Participles, see Part IL 

Def. 31. — The Subsequent of a Phrase is the Element 
which follows the Leader as its object of action or relation, 
or which depends on it in construction. 

ExAMi'LEs. — ^At parting \ , too, tliere was a long ceremony | in the 
hall I , buttoning up gteat-coats \ , t^'ing on woolen comforters \ , fixing 
nlk handkerchiefs over the mouth and up to the ears, and grasping 8tiu*dy 
walking-canes to support unsteady feet 

Prin. — The Svhsequent of a Phrase may be, 
A Word, I A Phrase f \ A Sentence. 

Examples. — " Sweet was the sound, when oft | at evening's close \ 

Up 3'onder hill \ tlie village murmur rose." 
**A habit | of moving quickly | , is another way | of gainifig time | ** 
' **The footman, in his usual phrase, 
Comes up with ' Madam^ dinner sta^* 



,f m 
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Obs. 1. — ^The Subsequent of a Phrase if ftonMDUikM ilippressed. 

Example. — " These crowd arou7idy to ask him of his health." 

Obs. 2. — When any Element of a Phrase is suppressed, that pajrt of the 
Phrase which is expressed — whether Leader, Subsequent, or Adjunct — 
tB to be regarded as the representative of the whole Phrase, and, in the 
Analysis of a Sentence, it should be construed as the whole Phrase would 
be if fully expressed. 

EzAHFXJS. — 1. " These crowd aroufid," i. e., arourid hhn, 
} ' 2. William will come homef i. e., to his home, 

8. Mary has come to school earli/j i. e., a/ an early }tour. 

* Arov^td^ as an Element in the Phrase, is a Frepontion. 

** Around^' as an Element in the Sentence, is an Adverb — ^for it is a 
representative of an Adverbial Phrase. 

" Home," as an Element in the Phrase, is a Noun. 

** Home^^ as an Element in the Sentence^ is an Adverb — for it ia a 
representative of an Adverbial Phrase. 

** Early ^* as an Element in the PhroM^ is an Adjective, 

**JEarly" as an Element in the Sentencey is an Adverb — ^for it is a 
representative of an Adverbial Phrase. 



SENTENCES. 

ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION. 

Remabil — ^As a Word is a physical representative of an idea, so a 
Sentence is a mechanical structure embodying a Preposition. A Sen- 
tence may be resolved into its Elements. 

Def. 82. — The Elements of a sentence are the rartu 
whicli enter into its structure. 

Rem. — In the structure of Sentences, certain general principles are hi- 
volved, which are common to all languages. 

1. We have that of which something is declared. This is called the 
Siihjeet of the Sentence. 

2. There must be a word or words used to declare — po8i\/»eIy 
negatively, or interrogatively — something of the subject. This is called 
^e Predicate, 

These tw; parts are essential to the stmoture of a Sentenoe. 
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8. The PredioatM of miim Sentences assert acts which pass over to 
an Object. 

4. There are often other Elements, used to qualify, to limit, or to 
modify the yarious parts of Sentences. These are called Adjunei 
ElemenU, 

Prin. — The Parts of a Sentence are distinguishsd m 

Principal JSlements and 
Adjunct JSlements. 

Def, 33. — Tfie Principal Elements of a Sentence are the 
parts which make the unqualified assertion. 

EzAicPLEB. — Birds fly — ^The aun shines. 

"The niffhi passed away in song.** 
" The mountains showed their gray heads!* 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that liye." 
The king of shadows loves a shining markJ* 
** In the beginning, Ood created the heaven and the earth!* 

D^F. 34. — The Adjunct Elements of a Sentence are such 
as describe or modify other elements. 

Examples. — ^" The \ night passed | away \ in songP 

** TJie king | of shadows \ loves | a \ shinhig mark." 
** There \ in his noisy mansion, \ skilled to rule, \ 

The I village j master | taught | his | little \ schooL** | 
" Lend me your songs, ye nightingales.** 
" O Liberty I I wait /or thee!' 

Rem. — ^There are still other words, which are neither Principal Ele- 
meuts nor Adjuncts, — words which are sometimes used in connection 
with the Sentence, but which do not constitute an integral part of it. 
Hence, 

Def. 35. — Words accompanying a. Sentence without 
entering into its structure, are called 

Attendant Element. 

ExAMTLKS. — " Lend me your songs, ye nightingalet r 
* O lAberiyl I wait for thee." 






. > 
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* There are no idlers here.* 

"I sit m« down, a penaiye hour to spend." 

** .Even in our ashes live their wonted firea" 

** Friends^ Jiomans^ Countrymen I lend me your ear&^ 



ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 

PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS. 

Pbin. — ^The Principal Elements of a Sentence, a^c, 
The Subject, \ The Predicate, \ The Object 

Oba. — ^Every Sentence must have, at leasts one SvH^ject and one Predif 
MM^ expressed or understood. 

Def. 36.- The Svbject of a Sentence is that of which 
something in isserted. 

Obs. — ^The Sut ^ect of a Sentence is a Ncun^ or a TFbri, a Phrase, or a 
Sentence used for i Noun. 

KZAMPXiXS. 

I. A Noun. — Birds fly — ** KTuyuledge is power/ - 

** TViUh crushed to earth, will rise again." 
i. A Pronoun, — We come — They are satisfied. 

**■ They that seek me early, shall find me." 
8. A Phrase, — To do good, is the duty of all men. 

**Sis being a minister , prevented his rising to civil puwer. ' 
4 A Sentence. — ** At what time he took orders^ doth not appear.** 

** Tluxt all men are created equal, is a self-evident truth." 

Def. 37. — The Predicaie of a Sentence is the Word or 
VTords that express what is asserted of the subject. 

Ob& — Th^ Predicate consists of a Verb, with or without anothei Verht 
% j^articiple, an Adjective, a N'oun, a Pronoun, or a Preposition, 

EXAMPLES. 

L A Verb only, — Birds fly — Quadrupeds rfin, 

> "Here sleeps he now alone." 
2i 7\oo Ffl^-^Vo ^^^ 90 — I ^ remember, 
" itef shall not in the lofty pine 
Disturb the sparrow's nest" 

a 
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8. A Verb and a iF&rti^(4e. — John toas injured — Willie is readifig^ 
"Tliou art perched aloft on the beetling crag." 

4, A Verb and an Aifjective, — James became poor — ^Warner is deepy 
" And the waves are white below.** 

0. A Verb and a Noun. — God is love — We are friendi. 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

6. A Verb and a Pronoun, — It is l—Wfto are yoaf 

** Thine is the kingdom." 

7. A Verb and a Preposition, — ^Its idle hopes are o*er. 

That business has been attended to. 

RxMARE&^The Predicate is varied not only in form^ but also in ilji 
fionctions. 

1. It may assert an a4A — as, William ysalks ' 

2. It may assert being — as, God exists. 

8. It may assert quality — as, Sugar is sweet. 

4* It may assert possesdon — as, ** Thine is the kingdom." 

6. It may assert identity — as^ It is I. 

6. It may assert condition — as. Its idle hopes are o'er. 

7. It may assert change of condition — as, ''His palsied hand 

waxed strong,' 

Obs. 1. — ^The term ** Predicate** has two applications — a Logical and a 
OrammatieaL The Zogteid Predicate includes the Chrammatical Predii,uU 
and its Object. Thus, in the sentence, 

** The king of shadows loves a shining mark,** 

** Loves a shining mark^^ is the Logical Predicate ; 
" Loves" is the Grammatical Predicate. 

Obs 2. — In Sentences that have no Objects, the Logical and the Chram 
meUical Predicates are identical. Thus, in the sentence, 

" The oaks of the moiJntains fall,** 

* Fall ** is both the Logical and the Grammatical Predicate. 

Obs. 3. — Tli<* \fodiJied Predicate includes the Grammatical PreaneutA 
and its Adjuna* '< ixus, in the sentence, 

<« 'lo'nr winds are in the pines,** 

'* Are in the /^'•'Mtn n« i^rft Momned Predicate of "winds.** 
**Are" 13 thft u~iumnuy*^^av Ivtdicate. 

Rem. — ^The Object of a {Senitnce, being distinct from the Grammatical 
Predicate, is properly regarded as a distinct Element in the structure of 
•uoh Sentences as contain Objects. Hence, 
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Def. 38^ — The Object of a Sentence is the Word or 
Words on which the act, expressed by the Predicate, 
terminates. 

Obs. — ^Tlie Object of a Sentence is a iVmm, or a Word^ a Phrau, or i 
Sentence used for a Noun. 

EXAMPLES. 

A Noun. — John saws wood — Birds build nests. 
" Shall joy light the face of the Indian ?" 
" The king of shadows loves a shining mark." 

2. A Pronoun. — I have seen him — Wliom seekest thou f 
" Oft the shepherd called thee to his flock." 
" We buried him darkly, at dead of night" 

8. A Phrase. — " I regret his being absent." 

"Ills being a minister, prevented his rising to civil potoer.** 

4. A Sentence. — "Tlie fool hath said in his hearty There is no OodJ* 
" And God said, Let there be lights 
" God never meant that man sJiotdd scale the heavens 
By strides of human wisdom." 

ADJUNCT ELEMENTS, i^ 

V 
Rkk. — ^If I say, Students deserve approbation, I make an "unqualified 

assertion," applicable to all " students," and to the " approbation" of all 
persons. Buty if I say Diligent Students deserve tJie approbation of their 
Xhacher, I speak of only a particular class of Students, — and of approba- 
tion as limited to a particular source ; for the Word " Slitdent" is limited 
by the word ** diligent;" and the Word *' approbation,** is limited by thtj 
Word " the," and by the Phrase " of tlieir Teacher." These limiting Words 
and Phrases are necessary, not to make the Sentence, but to perf^t th» 
; they sure joined to other words, and are therefore called ^ryunets. 

Pbin. — An Adjunct Element may be 

A Wordy I A Phrase, \ A Sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

(tf) A Word. — 1. We were walking homeward. 
2. We shall arrive soon. 
8. ** Brilliantly 

The glassy waters mirror back His smiles " 
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4. ** Darkly waves each giafU bough,** 

6. " j1 purple robe his dying frame shall fbld." 

^6) A Phrase. — 1. We were walking towards fume. 
2. We shall arrive in a short time. 
8. Sons of sorrow echoed notes of sadness, 
4. I came to bury Casar. 
6. " Scaling yonder peakf 

I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow.** 

(«) A Sentence, — 1. Students, who stndy, will improve. 

2. Students will improve, if they study. 
8. They kneeled before theyfonghi. 
4. " The sweet remembrance of the just^ 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dtut!* 

ANALYSIS. 

" How I dear \ to my heart \ are | the \ scenes \' of my childhood^ \ 
I When I fond \ recollection | presents | them | to view" 

" flbw/* limits " dear,** Hence, an Adjunct Word. 

•* To my heart!* " " are dear,** Hence, an Adjunct Phrase. 

• My," ** " hearty** Hence, an Adjunct Word. 

•* The," *♦ " scenes^** Hence, an Adjunct Word. 

^Ofrny chUdhoodf" " "scenes,** Hence, an Adjunct Phrase. 

** My," " " childhood,** Hence, an Adjunct Word. 

"^;iS^1r?^'Si" "-*-'•" Hence, .nAajunotSentenc. 

*^Fondy" " "recollection,** Hence, an Adjunct Word. 

« To view" " " presents,** Hence, an Adjunct Phrase. 

Rem. — Adjuncts are used to limit or describe things, or to modify ads 
or qualities. Hence, 

Pbin. — Adjuncts are distinguished as 

Adjectives or Adverbs. 

Obs. 1. — Adjective Adjuncts, whether Words, Phrases, ;r Sentences, 
are such as answer to the questiottt^ Whatf What hind? Whose f Uov) 
wumyt Ac. They are attached, in construction, to Nouns and Pronouns. 

Obs. 2. — Adverbial Adjuncts — ^Words, Phrases, or Sentences — are such 
M answer to the questions, Howt Why? Where? Whence? Whether? 
Ac Th«y are attached to Verb^. to Adjectives, and to Adverbs. 
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Obs. 8 — Words, Phrases, and Sentences, having no Oramnuttical con- 
nection with other Elements in a Sentence, often perform Adjunct offices^ 
by liwtting or modifying the application of otlier Elements. Sucb are 
prope^lv called Logical Adjuncts. 

EXAMPLES. 

(a) Words, — 1. Webster, the Statemnan, is remotely related to Webi1«r, 

the LexicograpJier. 
2. Clay — Cassiua M. — had more honorable benev<»lenc6 
than political sagacity. 

(6) Phr<ue9, — 1. ** Napoleon having fallen, there is no more c«.aje for 

alarm." 
2. **Thu5 talking, hatid in hand, alone they passed on 
to their blissful bower." 

(c) Sentences, — "I solemnly declare — and I do not speak unadvisedly — 
that the measures adopted by the passage of those resolutions 
will hasten the dissolution of the Union." 

Rem. — ^The words " Statestnan** and " Lexicographer'* are used to dis- 
tinguish the two " Websters ;" " Cassius M." to determine which ** Clay" 
b spoken of: — the Phrase " Napoleon having fallen," to tell why there is 
no more cause for alarm; and ** I do not speak unadvisedly" is a Sentence 
thrown in to add force to the Principal Sentence. Henc& w» Aave 
Qrammatical Adjuncts and Logical A^uncts, 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

SENTENCES WFTUOUT ADJUNCTS. 

Birds fiy, 
1. 



C Birds X fly "^ 
ia\ 

Quest. Of what is something here said ? 

Ans. Something is said of " Birds^ 

TTAo/ is said of "Birds"? ^ 

A. They Jly. 

These two Words thus placed, form what f 

A. A Sentence^ for they constitute- " an assemblage of 
words, so arranged as to assert an entire proposition." 
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(6) 

Birds fly. 

Quest In thia Sentence, for what is the Word " Birds** used? 

Ans, To tell what " fly." 

For what is the Word " fly** used f 

A. To tell w;Aai " Birds" cfo. 

(c) 
Birds fly. 

" Every Sentence must have a Subject and a Predicate '' 

Quest, In this Sentence, what is the Subject / 

Ans, ^^Birds^* — for it "is that of which something ia 
asserted." 

What is the Predicate t 

A. " Fly''* — ^for " it is the word that expresses what is 
Sfiserted of the Subject." 

Thus, analyze the foUowing additional 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Fishes swim. 

2. Horses gallop. • 
8. Lightnings flash. 

4. Thunders rolL 

5. Girls sing. 

6. Boys play. 



7. Waters are running. 

8. Mary is reading. 

9. Winter has come. 

10. Resources are developed. 

11. Wheat has been sown. 

12. Mountains have been elevated. 

13. Lessons should have been studied. 

14. Recitations could have been omitted. 

1 5. He might have been respected. 

Rem. — ^In the last example, the four words "might have been re- 
•pected," constitute the Predicate of " he.** 

Rem. 2. — ^Tlie Pupil will notice that» when the Predicate consists of 
more than one word, the last word makes the Principal Aa-^rtinn; the 
>thcr words perform subordinate offices. Tlius, in Example 13, " Should" 
denotes obligation ; " Should have" denote obligation and time ; ** Sho-ild. 
^ave been** denote obligation, time, and voice. Hiese are subordinate to 
the principal assertion expressed by the word " Studied.** 
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John is sleepy, 
2. 



Q John ^^ jB ?'leet>y ^ 

A Sentence — because it is " an assemblage of WopIs, 
so arranged as to assert an entire proposition." 

ANALYSIS. 

" «7bAn" is the Subject — ^for it is the name of the per- 
son " concerning whom something is asserted." 

"is sfeepy," is the Predicate — ^for these two words 
" express what is affirmed of the Subject." 

Rem. — ^In a limited sense, a Verb may b« said to qualify or describe 
its subject. 

Examples. — John sleeps. 

Here, **8leep^* describe^ a condition of "John." 

John is deeping. 

Here, " is sleeping" asserts a condition of " John." 

John is sleepy. 
In this Sentence, ** is sleepy^ asserts a condition as definitely as do the 
Words, " is sleeping ; and the genius of the language requires the Word 
"sleeping" to be added to the Verb "is," in order to express the fact 
intended; so the other fact concerning "John" requires the Word 
"sleepy" to be added to the Verb "is." The Sentence is not, sleeping 
John is — L c, exists ; nor is the other, sleepy John is — u &, exists ; but 
" John is, sleeping,^^ and ** John is sleepy^ " Sleeping" is a Participle, in 
predication with " is." " Sleep/* is an Adjective, in predication with " isP 

gy Let the Pupil, in like manner, construe and place in Diagram! 
ihe following additional 



1 William is diligent 
2. Jam«t was weary. 
8 Flowers are beautiful, 
i. Mountains are elevated. 

9. " His palsied hand wax'd strong." — Wilson, 
10 Alt earth-born cares are wrong." — Anon. 



6. Velvet feels smooth. 

6. Robert has become poor. 

7. I felt languid. 

8. Soldiers waxed valiant 
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**- 



Ood is love. 
3. 



God 



is 



love ^ 



A Sentence^ See Definition. 

ANALYSIS 

" God," — ^the Svhject, See Definition. 

" Is love," — ^the Predicate, . . . See Definition. 

Note. — ** God," is the name of a Being — " Zove,"^ is the name of an 
€ittribute of that Being. " Is love,' asserts a fact concerning God ; and 
that fact can not well be expressed without these two Words thus com 
bined. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 

5. Ye are benefactors. • 



1. We are slaves. 

2. Men are animals. 
8. Thou art Peter. 

4. John is [a] friend. 



6. I am [a] student 

7. William and John are brothers 
B. We are friends and neighbors. 



Virtiie secures happiness. 



c 



Virtue 



T 



secures 



X 



happiness 



A Sentence^ See Definition. 

ANALYSIS. 

" Virtue," — the Subject^ See Definition, 

" Secures," — the Predicate^ . , . See Definition. 
"Happiness," — ^the Object^. . . . See Definition. 







L Birds build nests. 

2. Clouds furnish rain. 

8. Science promotes happiness. 

4. Sin produces misery. 

6. Conscience demands obedience. 

6. Napoleon obtained renown. 

7. Washington secured admiration. 
8 Howard alleviated suffioringi 



ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 

9. Columbus discovered Americiv 

10. Fulton invented steamboats. 

11. David enlarged Jerusalem. 

12. Cffisar conquered GauL 

13. John preached repentancei 

14. Master taught schooL 
16. Students need instruction. 
16. Railroads facilitate travel 



EXERCISES IM ANALYSIS. 
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SENTENCES WITH ADJUNCTS. 

" Our ncUumal resources are developed by an tamest 
culture ij ilci; arts of peaceP 




.'A 






QuesL Concerning what is an ass<'> lion here m:^ef 

Ans. Concerning ^^ resources,'^ 

What is asserted of " resources" ? 

A^ Besources " ar^ developed^ 

What resources are developed! 

A. ^^NationaV^ resources. 

Wluxi national resources! 

A. " Owr" national resources. 

How are our national resources developed! 

A. ^^By an earnest culture of the arts ofpeaot 
By what culture ! 

A. By ^^earnesV^ culture. 

What earnest culture! 

A. "-An" earnest culture. 

What speeicU culture ! 

A. Culture ^^ofilie arts of peaceJ* 

Of what arts ! 

A. " 274«" arts ''ofpeace:^ 
2* 
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QueiL In the above sentence, what is the use of ' our"! 

Ans. To define some particular naiionai resources. 

What is the use of *' national*'! 

A. To tell what resources ? 

What is the use of "resources"? 

A. To tell what are developed. 

What s the use of "are developed"! 

A. To tell what is said of resources. 

What is the use of ** bj an earnest culture of the arts of peace* • 

A. To tell how resources are developed. 

What is the use of " an" ! 

A. To tell what earnest culture. 

What is the use of " earnest"! 

A. To tell what culture. 

What is the use of "of the arts of peace"! 

A. To tell what species of culture. 

What is the use of ** the"! 

A* To tell what arts. 

What is the use of " of peace"! 

A. To tell what species of arts. 

Qvea. What are the principal elements of this Sentence! 

Ans. ^*' Resources are developed." They "express the 
anqualified assertion." 

What is the Sulyect f 

A, " BesourcesJ^ It is the name of " that of whict 
omething is asserted." 

What is the Predicate f 

A. " Are devehpedy Those words " express what ia 
dffiiincd of the Sulyect" 
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What are the Adjunct Elements of tlie Sentence f 

A, " Our" and " National" are Word Adjuncts of 
"Resources;" and "by an earnest culture of the arts of 
peace*' is a Phrase Adjunct of " are developed." 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

i5. — What is Langtiage f See Del 1. 

What language is Natural! — What, Artificial? .See Oba 1. 

Ai*tificial language is how distinguished I See Prin. 

What is Spoken Language f See Def. 2, 

What it Written Lartguage ? See Def. 3. 

What is Grammar ! See Def. 4. 

16. — ^What is English Grammar ? See Del 5. 

What is a Letter?— b, Word?—& Phrase! See Def. 6, 7, 8. 

What is a Sentence ! See Def. 9. 

If. — ^By their uses, how are words classified? See Prin. 

What is a Noun /-^a Pronoun? — an Adjective? . .See Def. 10, 11, 12. 
18. — ^What is a Verb ? — an Adverb ? — a Preposition ? . .See Def. 13, 14, 15. 

What is a Conjunction ? — an Exclamation ? — a ) g^ jv £ ,g y. . g 

Word of Euphony ? I 

19. — ^By their offices, how are Phrases classified ? See 'Prin. 

What is a Substantive Phrase ? — an Adjective Phrase ? .See Del 19, 20. 
20. — What is an Adverbial Phrase ? — an Independent Phrase?. .Del 21, 22. . 

By their forms, how are Phrases classified? See Pi-in. 

What is a Prepositional Phrase? — an Infifiitive Phrase ?, .Del 23, 24. 
21.- -What is a Participial Phrase ? — an Independent Phrase ? .Dat 25, 26. 

What are the distinct Elements of Phrases ? See Prin. 

What are Principal " « See Del 2*7. 

What a.r€ AcQunct « " See Del 28. 

The Principal Elements consist of what? See Prin. 

22. — ^What is the Leader of a Phrase? — it may consist of what ? . .Del 29. 

What is the Subsequent of a Phrase ? — ^it may consist of wh fit ? . Del 81. 
28. — ^What are the Elements of a Sentence? — How distinguished?. Del 82. 
24i — ^What are Principal Elements ? — ^What, Adjunct Ele- ) g j. t go 04^ 
ments f '. ) 

What are called Attendant Elements f Bee Del S& 

2fi.<— The Prineipa] Elements of a Sentence consist of what ?. .Se^ Pria ^ 

WTiat is the Stifject of a Sentence ? — ^it may consist of what ?. Del 86 

Wb'tt i*^ tlie PvuVeatn? — it may consist <>f what? • .See D©^ *•'* 
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DIAGEAMS. 

Bjol — The qffiee of an Element in a Sentence, determines its pctiium 
in the Diagram, according to the following 

GENERAL RULES. 




RuLB'l. — The Principal Elements of a Sentence are 
placed uppermost, and on the same horizontal line ; — as 
(1), (2), (8), Diagrams (a) and (b). 

Bulk 2. — The Subject of a Sentence takes the first 
place ; — ^as, (1) and (10), Diagrams (a), and (1), (6), and 
(25) B. 

Rule 3. — The Predicate of a Sentence is placed to the 
right of the Subject — attached; — ^as, (2), and (11), A, and 
(2), (7), (11), and (26), B. 



^-.. *i^ 



J^ 
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Rule 4. — The Object of a Sentence is placed to the 
right of the Predicate — attached; — as, (3), A, and (3), 
(12), and (x) B. 

Rule 5. — An Adjunct of a Sentence is placed beneath 
the Word which it limits or modifies — attached ; as, (4), 
(5), (6), (7), (12), (13), (14), (17), (18), (23), A, and (4), (5), 
(8), (9), (17), (18), (19), (20), (23), (24), B. 

Rule 6. — If the Adjunct is a Phrase^ its Leader is 
attached to the Word which it limits; — as, (15), (19), 
(25), A, and (15), (21), B. 

Rule 7. — If the Adjunct is a Sentence^ it is attached by 
a line to . the Word which the Adjunct Sentence limits ; 
as, the Adjunct Sentence within the dotted line (6), is 
attached by the line from (2), to (9), A, and (6 to 19 
inclusive) is attached to (1), B. 

Rule 8. — A Logical Adjunct is placed beneath the 
Word which it describes, but not attached. [See page 
89.] 

Rule 9. — ^The Subsequent of a Phrase is placed to the 
right of its Leader — attached ; — as, (20 and 21), to tht 
right of (19),— (26), to the right of (25),— (16) of (15) A, 
and (22) of (21),— (16), of (15) B. 

Rule 10. — ^A Conjunction used to introduce a Sentence, 
is placed above the Predicate of the Sentence which it 
introduces; — ^as, (a), used to introduce the Sentence (1, 2, 
8), A, and (9), introducing the Adjunct Sentence (10, 11), 
(a), and (o) introducing the Sentence (1, 2, 3), B. 

Rule 11. — A Conjunction used to connect Word^, 
Phrases, or Sentences, similar in construction, is placed 
betweeii the Elements connected '^r-as, (10), conceding 
(11) t0i(7), B. [See also Diagram, page 41.] 
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Rule 12. — A Relative Pronoun or a Possessive Adjective 
* used to introduce an Adjunct Sentence, is attached to the 
"antecedent" by a line; — as (6) attached to (1) and (x) 
attached to (22) b. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

Kekarks. — Some Sentences assert the heing^ condition^ or state of a 
peraon or of a thing — or an act wliich does not pass over to an Object 

Others assert acts which terminate on an Object. 

Some Sentences assert but one fact — others assert more tj^an one. 

Some assert an Independent or a Principal Proposition — othem i 
secondary or qualifying proposition. Hence, 

Pbin. — Sentences are distinguished as 

Intransitive or l^^Hnsitive, 
Simple or Compound, 
Principal or AiMciliary. 

Def. 48. — An Intransitive Sentence is a Sentence that 
9iSS^T\&, condition^ being ^ or staie — or an act which does not 
terminate on an Object. 



1. William sleeps. 

2. Errors abound. 
8. Mary is cheerful. 



EZAMPLESb 

4. God is love. 

6. Mountains are elevated. 

6. Fishes swim. 

7. " On some fond breast the parting soul relies." 

8. " Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight." 

9. "Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen, 

Peeping from for^h their valleys green." m 




( Satyrs 
reUen J '^ {wn6) ( were seen 
^ ( boys 

nl --v C sylvan ^ 

° breast ) ^-^ ^ ' 

J^ — _ / 



en I 



(someXfopd ) 



(lud 

Ons.— An Inlranpitive Scnlonc«j oontalns one or ntorc Siibj^ 
Hrcdicttl«J3i, — Vwi I > Objci^t. 




^i: 
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Def. 44. — A Transitive Sentence is a Sentence that 
asserts an act which terminates on an Object. 

EzAMPLEB. — 1. Virtu« secures happiness. 

2. Industry promotes health and wealth. 

8. " I thank thee, Roderick, for the word." 

4. "The King of Shadows loves a shining mark." . 

6. " A ad the eye and the heart hailed its beautiful forms." 

C And J 




"^'' i word) CRoderic) 
(the/ 



C eye 

( heart 
C the ) 





bailed I forms 

^ ■ -* . ■ ■ 1 ^ ^ 
{ Us Xbeaa) 



Obs. — ^A Transitive Sentence has at least one Subject^ one Predicaie^ 
and one Object. 

Def. 45. — A Simple Sentence is a Sentence that assei'ta 
but one proposition. 

Examples. — 1. William sleeps. 
2. Mary is cheerful. 
8. Virtue secures happiness. 

4. " Now fades the glimmering landscnpe on the sight." 

5. "The King of Shadows loves a shining mark.*' 






loves 



Y mark 



:v 



landiicape ^ fades 
^he XgHm.J (^?ow] 




Obs.— A Simple Sentence can have but one Subject^ one Predicate^ 
and — when Transitive— one Object. 

De^. 46. — ^A Compound Sentence is a Sentence that 
asserts more than one proposition. 

— 1. Anna and Jfary study Latin, 

2. Temperance elevates and ennc Hes man. 

3. Robert studies Grammar and Arithmetic. 
4^ " Slowly and sadly they climb th«itdistant monntaiBy 

4nd read their doom in the setting sun.** 






_- ■■ ^ 



/ 

/ 
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Def. 46 {by — In a Compoand Sentence, tfie Principal 
Elements which are compounded, are called Clauses, 

Obs. — ^The CoQ} pound clauses may be, 

i w ) j . study YGrammarj 1. The Sitbjecta onltf — Warner and Arthur 
C— —_ _X — [ y^ «y study Grammar. 

v^ii^i^T^^^'Grammar^ 2. Tlie Predicates on/y— Warner studm 
\ ^ X y aud recites Grammar. 

/ ^ - y ) 8. The Objects only — Warner studies 

^ ^ Warner J^ studies JpUEHZ^ Oraminar and AHthmetic 

4. Tlie Subjects and the Predicates — War- 

^IXSIZI^SsirrGraminar^ ^^ *"<^ ^^^^""^ ^'^^ ^^^ ^'^^ 

C X X y Grammar. 

( y XZZmZID ^* "^^ Stibjects and the Objects — TFam«r 

ZZXSOmf study tzCSXZI and Arthur study Grammar and 

^ ^^ ^^^ ' Arithmetic, 

\ X " ) 6. The Predicates and the Objects — ^War- 

Waroer j t tfi. ) *^ t % ) ^ ner studies and recites Orammar and 

— : ^^ ^^^ -^ ^n^Amtitc 

C ~ x "^ — ) '^» The Subjects, the Predicates, and the 

!^ ' . y ? V ^ ^^ " y ^ ^^ ^ Objects — Warner and Arthur stud^ 

and recite QrammAxr and Ariihmetic 

Obs. — A Compound Sentence may have more than two clauses. 

EXAMPLES. 



( Friendahip V N ^^WemZsAt;), Xove, and ^TVtrfA abound. 

"Oxygen, Carbon, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen 
constitute the chief elements of organized 
matter." 



r Love 



"> 



T&T 



Truth 



abound 

K 



Hem. — Sentences which have Compound Predicates, often have Olgects 
applicable to only a part of thenu Hence, 

Def. 46 (c). — A Oompound Sentence^ having one or 
more Transitive, and one or more Intransitive Predicates, 

is called a Mixed Sentence. 

* 

EXAMPLES. 

'^^P^ j 1. " TTffuj «Z(?p< on,^ir«r% and 





Time ) ^ ' Ipn lflowera) l&ni his glo^ to Hope." 



to 



lent "^ glass ^ 






/ 
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~.« «^~ ~Y — »: i' \2. l.\ie utavH mil then lift up 

will 1 ft T headH ) ^i • / j j J?^^^ 
V^^^ — 'n — their he.ad» and rejovee. 



g) (^thenX^P ) i^their^ 



rejoice j 



"I mil never paiit for public honoi-s, 
Nor disturb my qniet with the affaire of state.** 
» 4 "Who car? observe the careful a»i^, 

And not provide for future want." 

Uef. 47. — A Principal Sentence a&serts an independent 
or a principal proposition. 

EXAMPLES. 



f disease 




was 



ionlvUals 



J I. A mortal disease was upon 
-^ her vitals. 



vitals ^ 




2. "The fur warmed a bear.' 



)3. "He hath .brought many 
captives to Rome." 



Def. 48. — An Auxilianj Sentence is a Sentence that is 
used as an Element in the structure of another Sentence 
or of a Phrase. 

^ EXAMPLES. 

disease Y 

—^ A 

Aj(mortan 



was 



vOnI 



:)■■ 






( before ) 
(^ Ccesar X^ad passeSXRubico iT) 



" A mortal disease was 
upon her vitals befote 
Ccesar had passed the 
Rubivon,*' 



w-^ 



wanned 



I bear | 



" The fur that warms a mo 
narch^ warmed a hear." 



^ that X_^'*^''°"0(e°**"^''^^ 




Remark. — "That warm* a 
monarch" is an Acyunci oi 
'*fur." 



J 



% 



I 
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hath brought)^ captives J 3. "He hath brought many 

• . L ^ X — ("many ) captives to Rome, 

^ Rome ) j V V Tf7*o.vc ranami did the gem- 

'SSfliTY coffers "^ rd. coffers fill," 



4 "Sweet was the sound, token oft, ac evening's close. 
Up yonder hill the village mummr rose" 

5 " The bounding steed you pompously bestride^ 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride." 

6. ** Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea.** 

(I Y have Y temple j 7. " I have a temple in every 

^^\ — I -f ^ v "^ heart Oiat owns my inr 

HSU r heart ) K "^ J fiu&nce." 
' f every) 



( that Y uwns Y lnflu*c^ . ■**^^''^^ — " Inat owns mj 
^ ^^ -S- — ^ influence" describes " heart 



( gratitude Y should ascend \ g, " Oft as the momtw^r (faiwu 

^ ^\ Q^ N — ^ should gratitude ascend." 

C ^ 3 Remark.— " Oft ** modifies 

^ 1 "should ascend." "As the 

CmorningX ^awiis J morning dawns" limits "oft.** 
XthET 

9. "To him that wishes for me, I am always present** 
10. " These lofty trees wave not less proudly, 
27iat th£ir ancestors mxndder beneath tJiemJ* 

Obs. — ^A Principal Sentence and its Auxiliary Sentences constitute 
i. Complex Sentence, [See Examples (Jl), (2), above.] 

Rbm. — ^An Auxiliary Sentence is an Adjunct of a Word, a Phrase> 01 a 
lentence going before in construction ; or it is us^ ns a substitute for % 
tToun. Hence, 

Prin. — Auxiliary SenteTices are distinguished ad 

Substantive^ \ 

Adjective^ ami 

Adverbial. 









/ 

V 

\ 
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Def. 49. — A Substantive Sentence is used as the Subject 
or the Object of a Sentence ; or as the Object of a Phrase. 



EXAMPLES. 



(^haP ) 



^^ >; — I — ' V /" ^"^ ^' Ihai good men aometimeg 

C men Y^ commit Y faultsjj; can be denied J commit faults, cannot be 

l:^^&_ZyX^f~^ denied- 

inortals X knowXuttle j 2. Much learning sh.ws hoi§ 
^o^ litlU mortals know. 




8. He refused to tell what 
causes moved hitn. 



4k ** 3^7/0^ tUl m£n are created equal, is a self-evident truth ** 
5. ** Yet Brutus says he was ambitious" 

Dep. 50. — An Adjective Sentence is a Sentence that is 
used as an Adjunct of a Substantive. 



EXAMFJJS. 



c 





He J[ loveth J^ bouI j 1. "He that getteth wisdom 

loveth his own soul." 



Q that ~Xget^*^h)^*^Q"l) 

(I Y will honor Y Them ) 2. Tliein that Jumor me, I will 
> V A y honor. 



that j^honorX me ^ 




y 



3. I speak not to disprove 
what [that whichj 3fU» 



(Brutu8)(^ spak 

4. "That life is long lohich answers lifers great endJ* 
6. "The man of wealth and pride, 

Takes up a space that many poor sntpplied^ 
I. "Hero I come to tell wAat I do A-notti.** 



■if 



r 
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Def. 51. — An Adverbial Sentence is a Sentence that i» 
used as an Adjunct of a Verh^ a Participle^ an Adjective^ 
or another Adverb. 

EXAMPLES. 

(They Y kneeled 1. "They kneeled before tli«T 

J "^ ■ • ' foughf 

(before) 

( tbey X fo"gfat ) 



( Teachers Y are anxious J 2. "Teachers are anxious Mol 

''^ — ; "^ their pupils shoiUd inu 

( that ) prove. ' 

( pupils ^ should improve"^ 
f their ) ~ 

7~ Y'^ ' \ 8. " Who is here so base that 

^^° J ^ J '*« ««w^<^ ^ « bmidman r 

( baae "^ (^ here ^ 

r so ^ Remark. — "Base" describes 

^ ^ "who ;" "so" modifies "base ;" 



r ti,at " ) "that he would be a bond- 

^ ■ raan" limits " so ' 



(^ he X would be bondman ) 

dJ 

4. " Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails." 
6. "How dear to ray heart are the scenes of my childhood, 

When fond recollection presents them to view." 
6. "These lofty trees wave not less proudly 
That their ancestors moulder beneath them." 
Obs. — A Sentence is sometimes a Logical Acfjunct of sora* Word in a 
Principal Sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 



^ "T Y^ is^ possible J 1. It is possible thai we mU 

C that ) 

Note. — " That we misjudge" is a Sentence, used to limit the applies 
fcion of the Word " it" Hence, the Sentence is an Adjunct of the Word 
It is called a Logical Adjunct because there is no Grammatical crnr«« 
tion between the two Sentences 



EECAPITULATION. 
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RECAPITULiVTlON OF DIAGRAMS. 

1. FOR 8EXTENCLS. 

^^ >^ ... .a Simple Sentence — IntranBitiFep 

A^ ) ExAMi'LE. — " Landscape fades" 

a Simple Sentence — Transitive. 



'^ Z^ . a Compound Sentence — Intransitive. 

Ex. — " Lark ascends and sin^s." 

. a Compound Sentence — ^Intransitive 



C^Lx 



D 

£ 
F 
G 
H 

I 

J 

E 
L 



C 



3s. 



reign 



J 



^ 



We 




beheld 



T 



jC 



n 



Ex. " Wealth and freedom reiffn." [G.22.] 

■^ . . a Compound Sentence-^Transitivei 
-, Ex. — " We beheld moon and stars.** 



. .'.a Compound Sentence — ^Transitive. 

can call > breath ) Ex. — " Urn or bust can call breath" 
•^^ . .a Compound Sentence — Transitive. 



^ v> 



L. 



jzi: 



Tprnmni^ ) > . ' ^ — ''Liberty and union protnote peace 
"Xz. / *) and safety.'* 



c 



XZ 

Btote p 



TL 






life 



(53 



XI 



X 



13: 



and safety."* 

). .a Compound Sentence — ^Transitive. 
Ex. — "State conforms and models life.** 
. .a Compound Sentence — ^Transitive. 
D Ex. — ''Spirit unfurls light and wheels 



C 



1~v- 



DC 
DC 



irx 



man 



J course. 

. .a Compound Sentence — ^Transitive. 
^isdom and virtue elevate and 
ennoble man.** 



)..auomp( 
Ex.—" Wii 
_ 4>9 



X 



"V 



-^—r 



3ZX 



C 



He 



JC 



zi 



X 



-^ . . a Conipound Sentence — ^Transitive. 
-\ Ex. — "Youth and beauty tread, ring 
and shout raptures.** [G. 26.] 



D 






M ( Fruits 
V K 



TL 



r) 



D a Compound Sentence — ^Mixed. 

Ex. "He breatJies fragrance and sleeps.** 

a Compound Sentence — ^Mixed. 

Ex. — " Fruits ripen and yield repasts.** 

' COMPLEX 8El«TENCK8. 

the Pi'incipal Sentence. 



N ( He yToveth y^ sonl) Ex.—" He loveth soul.** 

„ I Auxiliary Sentence — ^Adjective, 

^-^ CZDCZDCZD lE^^" That getteth 7eisdom.** 

the Principal Sentence, 

^ He 3 ( wm make ) (apology ) Ex.—" He will make apology.** 

X ' Auxiliary Sentence — Adjective. 

^ I Ex. — " If John Jio^ injured you.** 

^ C t 1 ) . .a Sentence having a Phrase for its 

Subject. 



. . a Sentence having a Sentence fop 
^ C^^^X!!!!"!!!!!') ^^^^^ Ex. "Man exclaims, they come.** [p. X4. \ 
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LMsdn — SiibseqttenL 

R iofT 



Java 



) 



R2 

S 

T 

T5t 



^ peace ) 



Bafety J 
[ Gaiptng J[ Ume ^ 

IrbF dream) 



give J^ gifta 



U Q Story ^ 

^belijg done) 



2. PHBA8ES. 

a Prepositional Phrase — Simple. 

Example.—" 0/ Java.*' 

.... a Prepositional Phrase — Compound. 
2x. — " In peace and aa/etv 

. .a Participial Phrase — Simple^Transitiyei 
Ex, — " Gaining tvne" [See page 81.] 

an Infinitive Phrase — ^Intransitive 

Ex.—" To dream," 

an Infinitive Phrase — ^Transitive. 

Ex.—" To give gifUT 



... .an Independent Phrase— Intransitive. 
Ex. — " Story being done," [See page 26.] 



UJ 




W 

X 
T 

Z 



V. 



( Boat ^ *^ Independent Phrase — ^Transitive. 

I - ^Ex.— " Boat having left wJuirf," [See p. 86.] 

I having left Y wharf ^ 

^^ " '^ ^ COMPLEX PHRASES. 

. . a Participial Phrase the Object of a 

Preposition. 
Ex. — Of gaining time. [See page 80.] 

Principal Phrase Prepositional, op Infinitive. 
Auxiliary Phrase Prepositional, or Infinitive. 
Ex. — " On bed of sea-fiowers" [See p. 31.] 

. .a Participial Phrase, having a Sentence 

for its Subsequent 
Ex. — " Saying, toe will reply," 
. . . .Adjunct Word — Adjective op AdverK 
j ... .Compound Adjunct. 



Ignlf-bid-^ 

(ofj gea-floiMr ) 



Xi. 



Rem. — 1. "With the exception of the last two, the above Diagrams 
are adapted to the Principal Elements of a Sentence or of a Phrase. In 
the exercises which follow, these Elements af'e variously modified oy 
Adjunct Words, Phrases, and Sentences. 

2. The whole Predicate — consisting of one, two, three, four, and 
sometimes five words, is placed in one Diagram — as exhibited on tb« 
following pages. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

88. — Why are Sentences classified ? See Remark. 

ffow are Sentences classified ? See Principle. 

What is an IrUraiisitive Seitte7ice ? See De£ 43. 

May Intransitive Sentences be et/^ Simple or Compound ? . . See Obflk 
Make Intransitive Sentences, ...*.... , Simple, 

Make " " Compmmd, 

S9.-*What is a TVansitive Sentence f See Del 44. 

Make Transitive Sentences, Simple, 

Make " " Compound, 

What is a Simple Sentence f See De£ 4fi. 

Make Simple Sentences, Intrantitive, 

Make " Transitive, 

What is a Compound Se^itence f See De£ 46. 

Make Compound Sentences, Intransitive, 

Make. " ** TVansitive. 

40. — ^What are Clauses of a Sentence ? See Def. 46 {by 

What Elements in a Sentence may be compounded ? . .See Obs. (1-7)l 
Make Sentences having compound Subjects, 
Make " " ** Predicates, 

Make " " «* Oljects. 

Hew numerous may be the Clauses of * Sentence ? 

What is a Mixed Sentence? See Def. 46 {e). 

Make Mixed Sentences — 1st Clause Transitive. 
Make ** " 2d Clause Transitive. 

41. — What is a Principal Sentence? See Def. 47. 

What is an Auxiliary Sentence ? See Det 48. 

What is a Complex Sentence ? See Obs. 

Make Compound Sentences. 

42. — What are the offices of Auxiliary Sentences? See Rem. 

By theJM officeSyYiovr are Auxiliary Sentences diatingui^hed ? , .See Prin. 

4S. — ^What is a Substantive Sentence ? See Def. 49. 

Make a Substantive Sentence that shall be Subject of a Prin- 
cipal Sentence. 
Make a Substantive Sentence that shall be Objict of a Prin* 
cipal Sentence. 

What is an Adjective Sentence? See Defl 50. 

Make Adjective Sentences. 

14— What is an Adverbial Sentence? See De£ 61. 

Make Adverbial Sent^ncefi. 
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PART I. — ELEMENTS OP SENTENCES. 



EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 

Rem. — 1. In the following Exercises, will be found Sentenoev of 
every grade — from the most simple to the most complex. The Teachei 
will find exercise for his judgment and discretion in assigning the Sen 
tences to his pupils (for analysis) according to their several capacities 

2. The Teacher will find it interesting and profitable to his Pupils, to 
assign to each, at least one Sentence, to be placed in its appropriate 
Diagram— drawn on the black-board ex tempore^ or on paper by appoint- 
ment at a previous recitation. 

SIMPLE 8KNTENCEB. — IfUrafuittve, 

1. " Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sighV* 



landscape 



glimmering 



^ 



fiades 

NowJIonJ— 



3 



^Pt~^ 



A Simple Sentence — Intransitive, See De£ 



AKALYSm. 



pkikcpai, el.,™,^. { Si s^ ; ;; ^^f-" 



Adjunct 



nr.j. ^j.' * ("The," a Word. 

Of Ui^ Subject, j cc GHj^^ering," a Word. 

Elements. '\Ofike Predi- ( "Now," a Word. 

cafe, \ " On the sight," a Phrase, 







OONSTRUCrnON, 




Elementt, 




Office, 


Class, 


Now, 


tells 


when ** landscape fades," 


Hence, an Adverb. 


Fades, 


tells 


vhat " landscape " doeSj 


Hence, a Verb. 


The, 


tells 


what "landscape," 


Hence, an Adjective. 


Glimmering, 


tells 


what "landscape," 


Hence, an Adjective 


Landscaj t, 


tells 


what "fades," 


Hence, a Nouu. 


On the sight, 


tells 


where " landscape fades," 


Hence, an Adierh 



SXEBCISES m ANALYSIS. 49 

Other Examples applicable to the same Diagram. . 

2. Tlie studious pupil seldom fails in his recitation. 

5. The arrogant pedant was quickly banished from the company. 
4. Such bright examples seldom fail, ultimately, to please. 

b. That brig"it meteor flashed brilliantly athwart the heavens. 

6. The young aspirant never succeeded in his effort. 

7. Oui brightest students are also foremost in their sports. 

fy Let each Pupil make a Sentence adapted to the sapie Diagram. 

Additional Examples. 
Principal JElements nimilar — A^neU tUsHmilar, 

8. "The big tear then startled from his eye." 

9. ** Morni's face brightened with gladness. ** 

10. "His aged eyes look faintly through tears of joy.** 

11. " We oame to the halls of Selma." 

12. **We sat around the feasts of shell&" 
18. "Fingal rose in his plftce."* 

14. "The sword of Trenmor shook by his side." 

15. " The gray-haired hero moved before.** 
Id. "On the pathway of spirits 

She wanders alone." 

17. "The song of the wood-dove has died on our shore," 

18. "And on Uie stranger's dim and dying eye 

The soft^ sweet pictures of his childhood lie." 

19. "His hair falls round his blushing cheek, in the wreaths of 

waving light" 

20. " A flood of glory bursts from all the skies." 

21. " The long, bright days of summer quickly passed." 

22. " The dry leaves whirled in Autumn's rising blast." 
28. " The garden rose may richly bloom. 

In cultured soil and genial air. 

To cloud the light of Fashion's room. 

Or droop in Beauty's midnight hair." 

24. " On Horeb's rock the prophet stood, — 

25. The Lord before him passed ; 
2ft. A hurricane, in angry mood, 

Swept by him, strong and fast ; 

27. The forest fell before its force ; 

28. The rocks were shivered in its course ; 

29. Ck>d was not in the blast" 

a 



) 



,<•• 
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PART I. — ELEMENl^ OF SENTENCES. 



Simple Sentences. — Transitive. 

1. " The king of si widows hves a shining marky 




lovea 



1 J mark J 

[ a H^ s hininy J 

A Simple JSenience — Transitive, See De f. 



ANALYSIS. 



( The Subject, " King." 

Principal Elements. •< The Predicate, . . "Loves." 

( The Object, " Mark." 

n/-/7, e 7.- . i " The," a Word. 

Of the Subject, j u Qf shadows," a Phrase 

Of the Predicate, 
Of the Object, 



Adjunct 
Elements. 



Elements. 
The, 
King, 

Of shadows, 
Loves, 
A, 

Shining, 
Mark, 



j " A," a Word. 

I " Shining," . . a Word 



Class. 
an Adjective. 
a Noun, 
an Adjective. 
a Verb, 
an Adj entire 
an Adjectl»e 
a NoiiiL 



Office. 
to tell what "king," 
to tell who " loves mark," 
t<? tell what "king," 
to tell what the king does, 
to tell what "mark," 
to tell what "mark," 
to tell what the king " loves," 

Oth£r Examples applicable to the same Jjiagram, 
2. The science of Geology illustrates many astouishing facts. 
8. A love for study secures our intellectual improvement. 
4. The habit of intemperance produces much lasting misery. 
6. A desire for improvement should possess all our heart". 
6. The use of tobacco degrades many good men. 
Y. A house on fire presents a melancholy spectacle. 

8. A man of refinement will adopt no disgusting habits. 

IJ^* Let each Pupil make a Sentence for the same Diagram. 

Additional Examples, containing one Sitb/ecty one Predicate, and one Object 

with or without Adjuncts. 

9. " He mixes his words with his echoing shield." 
10. "He seized my hand in silence." 

IL "In his youth he may have displayed a different character.** 
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1. " Knowledge reaches or may reach every homeP 



N ( reaches Y \ 

Knowledge J Tor) f home \ 

^ may reach >^ ^^^ 



every T 



ANALTBIB. 



f The Suhjeci, " Knowledge." 

r 



PoTxr/miAr t?t w^rT^vrmo J The l^/ iVec?w;afe, " Eeaches." 
Pkincipal Elements. X ^j^^ grf PredicaU, " May reach." 

t The Object, " Home." 
{Ofihe Subject, , . 

Adjunct Elements. \ Of the Predicaie, . 



( Of the Object, . . . "Every." 



Additional Skntengeb^ 
Having the Principal Elements similar in construetum, 

% "By thus acting, we cherish and improve both.** 
8. " Whose patent arm perpetuates existence or destroys." 
4* "For which we shunned and hated thsa before.** 
6. " Hope, like a cordial, innocent though strong, 
Man's heart at once inspirits and serenes.** 

6. ** Hence every state, to one loved blessing prone, 

Conforms and models life to that alone.** 

7. " When mighty Alfred's piercing soul. 

Pervades and regulates the whole." 

8. "Temperance fortifies and purifies the heart.** 

9. " Bright angels viewed with wondering eyes. 

And hailed the incarnate God.** 

10. " "Who does not receive and entertain a polite man with «till 

greater cheerfulness?*' 

11. *< And oft that blessed fancy cheers. 

And bears my heart above.'* 

12. "That voice of more than Roman eloquence, ixged and sustained 

the Declaration of Independence." 
I& "The pewter plate on the dresser, caught and reflected tlte 
flame.* 
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PART I. — ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 



Compound Sektencks. — IVamitive, 

1. " In ih^ beginning^ Chd created the heaven and the earihP 



( 



God 




created 



heaven 

SI 



the 



? 



earth 



) 



Principal Elements. 



[ beginning"^ I the J 



ANALYSIS. 

f The Subject, " God." 

The Predicate, " Created." 

"Heaven" 
The Objects, { and 

"Earth." 



Adjunct 
Elements. 



' Of the Subject, .... 

Of the Predicate, .. " In the beginning." 

OfHieXst Object, .. "The." 
{Of the 2d Object, .. "The." 



CGNBTBUOnON. 



«i 



Elements, Office. 

In the beginning^*' tells tcihen [God] ** created," 



"God,** 

"Created," 

The, 

Heayen, 

And, 

The, 

Earth, 



tells toko ** created heaven 
and earth," 

tells wAa/ **Godr did, 

tells what ** heaven,* 

tells toficU " God created," 

joins ** heaven and earth," 

tells what " earth,** 

tells what " God created," 



f 



Hence, 

Hence, 

Hence, 
Hence, 
Hence, 
Hence, 
Hence, 
Hence, 



Class, 

an Adverb. 

a Noun. 

a Verb. 

an Adjective. 

a Noun. 

a Conjunctioik 

an Adjective. 

a Noun* 



Addihonal "R-gAMPT^ita, for the same Diagram, 

2. William loves his study and his play with equal attachment 
8. God, in the creation, has displayed his wisdom and his power. 
4. Men gather the tares and the wheat with equal care. 
6. "We, at all times, seek our honor and our happiness. 

6. Students require of the teacher much instruction and some patience. 

7. Ho educated his daughter and his son at great expense. 



JBXSRCISBS IN ANALYISIS. 
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1. " Can storied urn or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath.'' 



^ 



urn 



storied j 



<, 



C^J 



bast 
animated "7" 



Can call 



l^^i 



X 



breath 



mansion 



ySZ 



fleeting 



ANALYSIS. 



Pbincipal Elements. - 



f 1st Subject, " Urn." 

2d Subject, . . . . " Bust." 
The Predicate, . " Can call." 
The Object, ..." Breath." 



Adjunct 
Elements. 



(Hike 1st Subject, . . 
Of the 2d Subject, .. 

Of the Predicate, • . 
Of the Object, .... 



**» 



"Storied." 

" Animated." 

" Back" 

" To its mansion," 

" Fleeting." 



Additional Sentences) 
In which the Pbincipal Elements are iimilar. 

2. ** nimniiiated reason and regulated liberty shall once more exhibit 

man in the image of his Maker.** 
8. ''The hunter's trail and the dark encampments startled the wild 

beasts from their lairs." 
4, « Their ncanes^ their yearSy spelled by the unlettered muse, 
The jUace of fame and elegy supply.** 

6. ** Thy praise 

The widows* sighs and orphans* tears embalm." 
t, ** HUl and yalley echo back their songs.** 

7. ** Then Strife and Faction rule the day.** 

8. " And Pride and Avarice throng the way.** 

9. " Loose Revelry and Riot bold, 

In freighted streets their orgies hold.** 
10. ** Here Art and Commerce, with auspicious reign. 

Once breathed sweet inHuence on the happy plain.* 
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PART 1. — ELEMENTS OF SExVTENCES. 



1. " Tlie Lord uplifts his awful hand^ 
And chains you to the shore.^^ 




uplifts 



\WT 



hand 



^ 



chains 



\dL 



X 



you 



J 



shore j 
I the J 



UTALTBIS. 



Principal Elements. 



Adjunct 
Elements. "" 



The Subject "Lord." 

The l5^ Predicate, . . " Uplifts." 
The 2c? Predicate, . . " Chains." 

The 1st Object, " Hand." 

LThe2rf Object, "You." 

f Of the Stibj^t, "The." 

Of the 1st Predicate, 



Of the 2d Predicate, " To the shore.'' 

( "His" 
Of thft Is^ Object, | ^j ^^f^ r, 

^Of the 2d Object, '• 



Additional ETAMPiiHa, 

In which the Pbingepal Elemkntb are similar, 

2. "He heard the King's command, 

And saw that -wtiting's truth." 
8. " For misery stole me at my birth, 

And cast me, helpless, on Hie wild." 
4 ** That the page unfolds^ 

And spreads us to the gaze of God and men." 

5. *'Now twilight lets her curtain down, 

And pins it with a star." 

6. " They fulnlled the great law of labor in the letter, but broke it 

in the spirit." 
% "Then weave the chaplet of flowers, and strew the beauties of 

Nature about the grave." ^ 
8. " He marks, and in heaven's register enrolls 
The rise and progress of each option there." 
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1. ^^And the eyes of the sUepe)' waoced deadly and chiU,^ 



waxed ( C and ) ' 

chiU ) 




AKALTSIS. 

Principal ( The Subject " Eyes." 

Elements. ( The Predicate, . " Waxed deadly and chill." 

F^ITZ I ^^"^ '^"^"'' 1 "Of tke si;;per:"- a Ke. 
Elements. J <5,^r.^..^ ^ ' 

Note. — ^The words "deadly" and "chill" describe "eyes,** and are 
therefore A]>jrEcrivES ; but they describe by making (in connection with 
" waxed**) an assertion. Hence they are Adjeotivks in Pbedioation — they 
•ODfititate a part of the Predicate. 

ADomoNAL Sentences, 

Having Adjectives or Participles in Predkate. 

2. "Age is dark and unlovely.** 

8. " Bloodless are these limbs and cold.** 

4. "Now, therefore, be not grieved nor angry with yourselveSi'' 

5. " I am perplexed and confounded.'* 

6. " They became agitated and restless.** 
v. "Rude am I in speech, and little blest 

With the set phrase of peace.** 

8. "What bark is plunging mid the billowy strife, 

And dashing madly on to fearful doom.** 

9. "The wares of the merchant are spread- abroad in the shops, or 

stored in the high-piled warehouses.** 
10. "How finely diversified, and how multiplied into many thousand 

distinct exercises, is the attention of God I** 
IL "Contentment is serious but not grave.*' 
12. "The promises of Hope are sweeter than roses in the bud, and 

far more flattering to expectation.** 
IIJ. "For cold and stiff and still are they 

Who wroughl thy walls annoy ** 
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PABT I. — ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 



1. ". Time slept on flowers and lent his glass to hopeJ' 




slept J 

lent Y glass ~j 



ra 



hope I 



ANALYSIS^ 



Principal 
Elements. 



Adjunct 
Elements. ' 



The Sicbject, . . 

The Predicates^ 

^ The Object^ , . . 
Of the Subject^ 



" Time," 
"Slep," 

and 
"Lent," , 
" Glass," 



Intransitive^ 
Transitive. 



Of the 1st Predicate^ " On flowers," a Phrase. 
Of the 2d Predicate^ " To hope," . a Phrase. 
[ Of the Object, " His," a Word. 



Additional Sentences, adapted to the same Diagram. 

2. We sighJor change, and spend onr lives for iianght 
8. Williaf^Kes to school, and pursues his study with zeal. 

4. James M^ at home, and spends his time at play. 

5. We shall pass from earth, and yield our homes to other& 

6. Fruits ripen in Autumn, and yield us rich repasts. 

Other Complex Sentences, with variable Adjuncts, 

7. ** For Spring shall return, and a lover bestow." 

8. "The waves mount up and wash the face of heaven." 

9. "Li silence majestic they twinkle on high, 

And draw admiration from every e3'e." 
IOl ** Its little joys go out one by one. 

And leave poor man, at length, in perfect night* 
11 "But the black blast blows hard. 

And puffs them wide of hope.** 
12. " Wreaths of smoke ascend through the tree% 

And betray the half-hidden cottage.'* 



\ 



EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. B7 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

1. The AuxnjABY Sbntences. — Substantivb. 

1. ^^ TJiat aU men are created equal is a self-evident trvth '" 



T" 



( That ) 



f men Y ^ created ) V 

> -——-'' -^ 



k 




Principal 
Elements 



self-evident 

ANALYSIS. 

( " That all men ) 
The Subject^ < are created > a Sentence 

( equal." ) 

The Predicate \ " ^^'" I ^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
me rredu^ate, . | crrp^^^i^;, ^ ^ jq-^^^^^ 



Q/* the Subject^ . . 

Adjunct Elements. 



Of the Predicate, | " ^if.eyident" 

Akaltsis of ^Atf Auxiliart/ Sentence. 

Additioival Complex Sentenc3E8^ 

Having SuBSTA«TrirE Sentences /or ^A«V Subjectib. 

2. " * I can not^* has never accomplished anything.* 
8. " *l will try,* has done wonders." 
4 "That friendship is a sacred trust, 

That friends should be sincere and just^ 
That constancy befits them, 

Are observations on the case, 

That savor much of commonplace.** 



• A word giibstUutcd for the Adverbial Phrase, " [vnthl ennal [rtvjfiU\r 
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1. " But Brutus says he was ambUiousJ^ 



I Brutal I aaya T (^ he X^as , ambitioug j 



ANALYSIS. 



Principal 
Elements. ' 



The Subject, " Brutus," a Word. 

The Predicate, " Says," a Word. 

The Object, . . \ bitious^"^" [ ^ Sentenoa 

Adtunot Elements. — None. 



Additional Complex Sentences, 
Having Substantive Sentences for their Objects. 

5^ "Go to the raging sea, and say, * Be still.* ^ 

#». **But tell not Misery's son that life is fair" 

4. " ♦ And this to me f ' he said." 

6. " CsBsar cried, 'Help me^ Cassius, or I sink.*" 

6. "While man exclaims^ 'See aU things for my use,* 

7. *See man for mine,' replies a pampered goose." 

8. " * Will you walk into my parlor f* 

Said a spider to a fly." 

9. " He knew not that the chieftain lay, 

Unconscious of his son." 

10. " He shouted but once more aloud, 

* My father 1 must I stay f " ^ 

11. " We bustle up with unsuccessful speed. 

And in the saddest part cry, * Droll^ indeed /* " 

12. " Then Agrippa said unto Paul, * Almost thou persuadest me to b€ 

a Christian.'" 

13. "A ccxebrated writer says, *Take care of the ovnutes and the 

hours will take care of themselves.' " 
14 * The little birds, at morning dawn, 

Clothed in warm coats of feather, 
Conclude that they away will roam 

To seek for milder weather." 
16. "I tell thee thou art defied." 



EXEUCISKS IN ANALYSIS. 59 

AuxiLiA&T Sentences. — ADJBcnva 

1. " J5w^ they tiiat fight for freedom^ undey-take 
The 7ioblest cause mankind can have at staJce,^^ 



c 



they 



(^X 



fight 



^ 



^^l freedom 




A COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

ANALYSIS 'jf tlw PRDJCIPAL SENTENCE. 



Pt>TVTnTT,AT (The Sid>ject, . . *'Tlicy," ) c- s i 

l^TZ^ \ The Predical^, " Undertake," t ^^irnl) ? 
Elements, "j ^^ ^^^.^^^^ ; ,, ^^^^^^^^,^ > | Transitive. 

0/^Ae Subject, I ^^^ freedom/' f ^ Sentence. 
Q/" ^/ie Predicate, 



Adjunct 
Elements. ^ 



^0/tlie Object,. 



*'The," a Word. 

" Noblest," a AVord. 

"[That] man-) 

kind can have > a Sentence. 

at stake," ) 

ANALYSIS of the I^RST AUXILIARY 8ENTBN0E. 

^i>«,*^Vt, a t t7t r,,r,.xrr.,c ( Thc Suhjcct, " That." 

^ •^PrWcipal Elements, j r^^^ p^^^.^^^ ,, p.^^^ „ 

Adjunct ^Of€ie Subject, . . 

Elements, j Of the Predicate, . " For freedom," . a Phrase, 

ANALYSIS of the SECOND AUXILIARY SENTENCE. 

(The Subject, . . . "Mankind." 
PRiNClPAJi Elements. •< The Predicate, . . " Can have." 

( The Object, . [That] understood, 

Blembnto. i 9fA'' Predicate, . At stake, ' . . . .a Plirase. 
( Ufthc Object, . . , 



% 



80 PART I. — ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 

Thtu analyse and place in the same Diagram the/oHowing 

Additional Sentences: 

8. And students who love to study merit the highest honors -which 

teachers can give them. 
4 And actions which were founded in justice, produced the good 

results which we had in view. 
6. ''But such as seek for truth shall find the richest boon Thick 

God to man can give." 

6. ** And I who bleed for thee, 

Shall claim the brightest gift 
Which thou caust yield to me." 

7. But he who wins at last, 

Shall love the very toils 
Which fortune round him cast. 

THE ADJUNCTS VARY. 

8b "He that walketh uprightly walketh surely." 

9. "There is something in their hearts which passes speech." 

10. " He is in the way of life that keepeth instruction." 

11. "I love the bright and glorious sun 

That gives us light and heat," 

12. "I love the pearly drops of dew 

That sparkle 'neath my feet." 
18. "I love to think of him who made 
These pleasant things for me." 
14 " The boy stood on the burning deck. 
Whence all but him had fled : 

15. The flames that lit the battle's wreck. 

Shone round him o*er the dead." 

16. "I love to hear the little birds 

That carol on the trees." 

17. " Poverty and shame ^shall be to him that refiiseth instruction.** 

18. "Wisdom resteth in tKe heart of him that hath understanding." 

19. " Understanding is a wel^pring of life to him that hath it." 

20. " But the noblest tiling that pelrished there 

Was that young faithful heart" 

21. Thou hast green laurel leaves that twine 

Into aorproud a wreath. 
22>. Thoa hast a voice whose thrilling tones 
Can bid each life-pulse beat. 



BXEBCISES IN ANALYSIS. 
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9Z, "Around Sebago's lonely lake 

There lingers not a b'*eeze to break 
The mirror which its waters make." 

24. " Cold in the dust this perished heart may lie, 

Bnt that which warmed it once shall never die.** 

25. " He that by usury and unjust' gain increaseth his substance, shall. 

gather it for him that will pity the poor.** 

Let the Pupil place Sentence (26) in the subjoined IHagram. 



C 



C 





:x 



)T=JC 



^ 



^s 



DC 



:> 



X 



J 



J 



u 



Our proper bliss depends on what we blame.^^ 



C bliss Y^ 

(^^ Our X prop*^r ) 



depends 



3 



OB'' .. *v 



A CJoMPLEX Sentence. — ^The Auxiliary qualifies a Phrase. 

Elements. Offices, 

- Our,** .Adjunct of " bliss.** 

"Proper,** Adjunct of "bliss.** 

" Bliss,** Subject of " depends.* 

"Depends,**. : Predicate of "bliss." 

"On what we blame,** Adjunct of " de^pends. 

"What** \ ^^^^' ^^j^*'^ of "on.** 

( [Which], Object of "blame.** 

•We," Subject of " blame.** 

Blame,' Predicate of " we.** 

Additional Examples. 

2. " What thou dost not know thou canst not 
8. "I speak not to disprove what Brutus spokat^ 
i. "Seek not to know what is improper for thee.* 
6. " But Iwra I stand and speak what I do know.'* 
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PART I. — 2SLEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 



AuxnjAST Sentences. — ^Adyerbiau 

" And when its yellow luster smiled 
Oer mountains yet untrod. 
Each mother held ahfi her child. 
To bless the bow of OodJ^ 



Cam^ 




A COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

ANALYSIS of the PRINCIPAL SENTENCE. 



T.„..T^T„ . T ( The SiMect, " Mother." ) o- , 

?f ™™ \ The Pr^te, ..." Held." i ^ ^"^P?^ 
Elements, "j rj.^^ ^^^^ ..'....« child." j Transitive. 



ADrasTOP 

ELEMliErFS. 



Ofihe 

Predicate, 



a Sentence 
(Adverbial) 



" Of^ Subject, . . " Each," ... a Word. 

" Aloft," a Word. 

" When its yellow 
luster smiled o'er 
mountains yet un- 

trod," 

" To bless the bow ) -di 
LofGod, faPhra^e. 

^ Ofihe Object, . . . "Her," a Word. 

Mements, Offices. 

"And," , Introduces the Principal Sentence, 

« WhenUyjg^nster^smM > ^jj^^^ „f .. ^^i^,, 

Adjunct of " mother." 

Subject of "held." 




HehV* 



.... PrihUcttLe (»f "iiioth«r.* 
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**AJoV Adjunct of "held" 

••Her," ; .Adjunct of "chUd." 

"Child," Object of "held." 

"To bless the bow of Gtod," .Adjunct of " held." 

" When," Introduces the Auxiliary Semtenct 

«Ita>" Adjunct of "luster." 

"Yellow," Adjunct of "luster." 

"Luster," Subject of "smiled." 

"Smiled," Predicate of " luster." 

"O'er mountains yet untrod," Adjunct of "smiled." 

ANALYSIS of the ADJUNCT PHRASES. 

"To," Introduces the Phrase— connects "bless" with " held.* 

" Bless," Object of " to." 

"The," Adjunct of "bow." 

"Bow," Object of " bless." 

"OfGtod," Adjunct of "bow." 



" O^". . . .Introduces the Phrase — connects " God" with " bow." 
"God," Object of "of." 

"O'er," Introduces the Phrase— connects "mountains" with "smiled" 

« Mountains," Object of " o'er.'* 

"Yet," Adjimct of "untrod." 

••Untrod," Adjunct of " mountains." 



Thus analyze the follomng Additio 



a Ibbl eiJ^HJIhK'o 



% " Wherefore is there a price in the hand of a Ibol CB^RBpfloa^ 

seeing he hath no heart taMfe- 
8. "Yet do I feel my soul recoil within me, 

As I ooi|||piplate the dim gulf of death." 
4 " If ire hare whispered truth, ^M|l^ ^ 

Whisptf to longer." ^^ 

6b "Speak as ths tempest does, '^*^ 

Sterner End stronger." ^^m-l„ 

6. "The hoary head is a crown of glory, if il^^^HHjjfa^tiie way ot 

righteousness." ^^^^^^^^^^w 

7. '* Their advancement in life and in education W^^KKKtk ea 

ought to have been a g 
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8 " The sweet remembrance of the juat^ 

Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust." 
9. "But^ when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his head and smiled.** 

10. "There are sumptuous mansions with marble waHa, 

Where fountains play in the perfumed halls.** 

11. "The earth hath felt the breath of spring, 

Though yet on her deliverer's wing 
The lingering frosts of winter cling.** 

EXAMPLES 
Of Substantive, Adjeotive, and Advxebul S i tHT gNO M. 



oc 



s 






I J CDC" 





Let the Pupil name the Sentence below adapted to this Diagram, 
and place it in aft. exact copy, written on the blackboard. 

1. "If you would know the deeds of him who chews, 
Enter the house of God, and see the pews." 
"Tlie man that dares traduce because he can 

iself^ is not a man." 
p^Kd by, I he«rd the complaints nf the laborers who 
g^j^ had reaped down his fii|||(|^;pind the cries of the poor whose 

5^ covering he had taken away." 
4. ** The time must come when all will have been siiA that ean \m 

said to^tKalt ^ ^^ lA^racter of any individual of our raoJA." 
S/ " Mysterious are ilWrays, whose power -'^^ 

ijt0igs forth that unexpected hour, 
'VHien minds th^Uiever met before, 
Shallj^mm^^^ppld part no more." 

dthin me when I think 
dracle that still goes on. 
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^. . , . 

Y. *'When we consider carefully what appeals to our minds, and 
exercise upon it our own reason — ^taking into respectful con 
sideration what otherd say upon it — ^and then come to a conclu- 
sion of our own, we act as intelligent beings." 

8. ''Before we passionately desire what another enjoys, we should 

examine into the happiness of its possessor." 

9. ** With what loud applause didst thou beat heaven with blessing 

Bolingbroke, before he was what thou wouldst have him be f " 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMTLIS. 

1. "The troubled ocean feels his steps, as he strides from wave to 

wavck" 

2. " Beneath the spear of Cathmar rose that voice which awakes the 

bards." 
8. ** As they sat down, one said to his friend on his right, * We shall 
soon see who is who.' " 

4. " He sunk to sleep. 

With all the nameless shapes that haunt the deep/' 

5. ** Go to the mat toliere squalid Want reclines,^ 
6i. " Go to the shade obscure wli^e Merit pines," 

7. ** Abide with him lo/tom Penury' a charms control. 

And bind the rising yearnings of his souL" 

8. "Survey his sleepless couch, and standing there, 

Tell the poor pallid wretch that life is fair" 

9. ** It must be sweet in childhood to give back 

The spirit to its Maker, ere the heart 
Has grown familiar with the ways of sin." 

10. ** Wheresoe'er our best affectiant dweUL|^^|e^^^ . 
And strike a healthful root^ is happiness." ' ^P^^K^ 

11. "A man of refinement never hat recourse to proverbs and vulgar 

aphorisms." 

12. "Across the ocean came a pilgrim bark,** 

18. Th» hairh bf the trunk of the white oak U frequently variegated 

with large spots. 
14. The vmd of liie young stocks is very elastic, and is nMimfi6^ of 

mfliute divisions. 
16. T3i^ flowers put forth in the month of 
16. ** Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throi 
In nyless majesty, now stretches forth 
HiT Uaden scepter o'er a slr^^^^ri"" '"orld." 
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17. ''Vulgarism in language is a distinguishing characteristic of bad 

company and a bad education. " 

18. "The twod of the silver fir is not much used as timber.** 

19. " The hemlock spruce is not much esteemed for timber." 

20. "Milton*s learning has all tlie effect of intuition.** 

21. '* His imagination has the force of nature.'* 

22. " Heaven, from all creatures, hides the book of fate.** 
28. " And as Jestts passed hy^ he saw a man who was blind," 

24. " If a noble* squire had conducted himself well, during the period 
of his service, the honor of knighthood was generally conferred 
upon him at the age of twenty.** 
26. " Another bright day's sunset bathes the hills 

That gird Samaria.** 
26. ** One glance of wonder, as we pass^ deserve 

The books of Time.** 
2*7. "A fretful temper will divide 

The choicest knot that may be tied, 
By ceaseless, sharp corrosion. 

28. A temper, paJRonate and fierce. 
May suddenly your joys disperse 

At one immense explosion.'* 

29. " But no mere human work or character is perfect** 

80. " Tlie profoimd«st depths of man's intellect can be fathomed." 

81. " In the loftiest flights of his imagination, he c^ be followed.** 

82. " None of his richest mines, are inexhaustible.'* 

88. " Tlien began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his migb^ 
works were done, because they repented not.'* 



Mv^^^TkqljM^ett are a sacred trust, 
Iha^Hes 



-V-1-. 



lends should be sincere and just, 
That constancy befits them — 
Are observations on. the case. 
That savor much of commonplace, 
86. AnA all the world admits them.** 

86 " The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to condense his senti- 
inents, to multiply his images, and to accumulate $Xl that study 
might produc«y or chance supply.*' 

>asses expectation — 
below it.** 
)ad with frequent astonishment — 
perpet"'*^ '^^crht** 
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: — ^For the encouragement of Pupils -who may not be able pro- 
perly to analyze the more difficult of the preceding Sentences, the 
following Exeroises are simplified : — 

1. The Principal Elements of the Principal Sentences are printed in 

■MALL capitals; 

2. The Principal Elements of the Auxiliary Sentences are piinted in 
Ttalie Letters ; 

8. The letters in the margin refer to the appropriate Diagrams oq 
IMige46; 

4. The fmmu and the offlees of the Phrases are indicated by appn^ 
priate referenoea. 

Thb Ambbigan Flag.—/. It. Brake, 

B. When Freedom, from her moxmtain height^*& 
Unfurled her ttandard to the air,*6 
1. L She tobb the azure eobb of night, *a 

And SET the stabs of glory*a there ; 
% L She mingled with the gorgeous dyes*6 
The milky baldric of the skie8,*a 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streaking8*6 of the morning light,*a 
Then, from his mansion,*^ in the 8un,*6 
8. L She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And GATE into his mighty hand*6 
The SYMBOL of her chosen land^a 

> 

Majestic monarch of the cloud, *a 
B. IVho reat'st aloft thy regal fom% 
To hear the tempest-trumpings loud, f 6 

And see the lightning lancesf 6 di*iyen,f 6 
A. When strike the warriors of the storm, *a 
A. And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven,*a 

A. . CHiild of the Sun,*a to thee*6 Vis given, 
To guard the banner fc of the free,*a 
To hoverfc in the sulphur 8mokei*6 
To ward away the battle-stroke,!*^''^. : 
And bid its blendingsfc shine afarfj^ ■ 
Like rainbows*6 on the eloud*6 of wai^^ 
The harbinger ^ victory,*a 
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& A. Flag of the brave, *a thy folds shall flt. 
The sign of hope and triumph, *a high. 
A. When speaks the signal trwiipet-tone, 

A. And the long line comes gleaming on 

B. (Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet> 
Hcu dimmed the glistening bayonet), 

6b M.* Each soldier's etb shall brightly tubn 
A. To where thy meteor-glories burn*b 
A. And, as his springing steps^advanee. 

Catch war and venoeance from the glanoe ;*ft 
& And, when the cannati-moiUhingt loud 

Heave, in wild wreaths, *6 the battle-shroud^ 
C And gory sabi-es rise and fall. 

Like shoots*6 of flame*a on midnight's pall l*d 
7. A. There shall thy victor-glanobs glow ; 
8» A. And cowering foes shall shrink beneatih 
A. Each gallant arm*6 that strikes below 
That lovely messenger*^ of death. *a 

Flag of the Bea8,*a on ocean's wave,*6 
9. A. Thy STABS shall GLrrrER o'er the brave ;*6 
A. When death, careering on the gale,*6 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail,*6 
A. And frightened waves rush wildly back, 

Before the broadside's reeling rack,*6 

10. (X The dying wanderer of the sea*a 

Shall look at once*6 to heaven and tliee^*6 
And SMILE to see thy splendorsf 6 flyf^ 
In triumph*^ o'er his closing eye.*6 

Flag of the free heart's only home,*a 
By angel-hands*^ to valor*6 given, 

11. B. Thy STARS HAVE Lrr the welkin dom^ 

12. A. And all thy hues were born in heaven :*6 
18. K For ever*6 float that standard sheet 1 

14b A. Where breathes the fob but falls before m. fr 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet,*6 
And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us f*^ 




'*'"'- ^TFrepositional Phrase. f Infinitive Phrase. 

a Adjective Phrase. b Adverbial Throse. Independent PhrsM. 
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PART II. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

1. — In Pakf I. we have considered by onalysia^ 

1. The Structure of Sentences and of Phrases. 

2. The Mementf which compose a Sentence or a Phrase. 
8. The ClasHfieatum of Sentences and of Phrases. 

4. The Analysis of Sentences — Proximate and Ultimate, 

fijDf. 2. — ^In onr progress through Part L we have seen, 

1. That the Proximate Analysis of a Sentence consists in reeclying 

it into its immediate Constituent Elements. 

2. That the Ultimate Analysis of a Sentence consists in reducing 

its Proximate Elements to the Wobds which compose them. 

Bnc. 8. — ^We have next to consider the history of Words— considered 
as ultimate Elements of Sentences — ^including 



1. Their Formation, 

2. Their Functions, 



8. Their Classifications, 
4, Their Modifications, 



Pbin. — The Science of Language embraces, 

1. Orthography — which treats of the Structure 

and Form of Words. 

2. Etymology — which treats of the Classification 

and Modification of Words. 

8. Syntax — which treats of the Relation and mu- 
tual Dependence of Word^ 

4. Prosody — which treats of the Arrangement and 
Utterance of Words. 



:— A true system of Anal^'sis requires that the FunctumM of Words 
be diaeussod previous U> tlie consideration of their Element!. Hence we 
li^Ye plotied ORTiior.uAriiy in the Appendix to this Work. 
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CLASSIFICATIOK AND MODIFICATION OF WORDa 

Prin. — Words are distinguished by their Forms and 
by their Uses, 

L The Forms of Words. 

Prin. — By their ybrms, Words are distinguished as 

Hadical or Derivative, 
Simple or Compound, 

Def. 52. — A Radical Word is a word that does not 
derive its original from another word in the same lan- 
guage. 

Examples. — Sun — cloud — rose — friend— chief— swif^-just—flelL 

» 

Def. 53. — A Derivative Word is a word derived from a 
Radical by prefixing or adding one or more letters to it 

Examples. — Sunny — swiftly— cloudy — sinful — selling — ^unconscious- 
roseate — friendly— justify— chieftain. 

Obs. — ^A Word that is Radical in the English language^ may be a 
Derivative in the language from which it comes. 

Examples. — Conscience — optics — algebra — ^philbsophy — signify. 

Def. 54. — A Simple Word is a word that is used sepa- 
rately from another word. 

Examples. — ^Have — brightly — freedom — parlor — music — §Hidy — 
times — patience — ^loved — cottage — peace— cold. 

Def. 55. — A Compound Word is a word that is made 
of two or more words combined. 

Examples. — Star-light — ^household- words — ^r»n»e-bud— flteam-enarine— 
pencil-case — never the-less — moon-beam — rail-road. 

Obs. — The parts of a Compound Word are printed as one word with- 
out space between them, or they are joined by a short horizontal line (-) 
called a hyphen. 

Examples (without the hyphen.) — Overlay — underwrite — withp^ind— 
sometimes — nevertheless. 
" i;u)ith the A ?/pAm)— Hour-glass — ^warm-hearted — ^iiraisc-w^^rtliy; 



f^ 



^Sf"] 




WOKDS. 
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.tl Word wp the Basis 



I 



Hl^^ CLASSIFICATIO]^ 

TPrin.— The Parts of a Co 
and the Adjunct. 

Def. 56. — The Basis of a Compcand Word, is the 
Principal Element in the word. 

Examples. — Race-Aor«e — horse-rfl<» — hoxLT-glas8 — /ather-iu'lA'W — 
a^^ean^-at-arms — aid-de-maii^. 

Def. 57. — The Adjunct of a Compound Word is the 
Part that limits or modifies the Basis. 

Examples. — Raee-hone — Horse-rtLce — ffour-Qlaaa — faUier-tn-/at0 — 
jack-o*-/an<ertt — a.id-de-eamp. 

Obs. — ^The Adjunct of a Word may be one Word or a Phrase. 

Examples. — One Word, — J/art-stealer — race-horse — 6ooJfc-maker. 

A Phrase. — FsLther-in-law — &id'de-€a7np — wiU-o'-the'iffisp, 

Re3L — Derivative and Compound Words have this distinction, viz. : 
Compound Words consist of tvoo or more complete Words ; whereas, 
Derivative Words consist of one Word with Letters or Particles prefixed 
or attached. These Particles are called Prefixes and Suffixes. 

Def. 58. — A Prefix is one or more Letters placed be- 
fore a Eadical to form a Derivative Word. 

Examples. — Rdovm. — cfegrade — overlook — tinc2ertake — involve — 
<i6bo1v6 — «lect — perfect. 

Def. 59. — A Suffix is one or more letters added to a 
Word to make^it Derivative. 

Examples. — Yoroiinff — gradec? — ^home/y — goodnwa. 

Rem. — ^Words may have more than one Prefix or Suffix. Hence, 

^RIN. — Prefixes and Suffixes are distinguished as Sim- 
ple or Compound, 





EXAMPLES 


OF SIMPIA 




Prefi. 


tes. 


Suffixes. 


^ftsolve, 


Cowipose, 


Form/w<7, 


Taken, 


Dissolve, 


Depose, 


Formation, 


Verbose, 


Resolve, 


He pose. 


Dangerous, 


Rudely, 


Drfonn, 


i?ctnke, 


Coinage^ 


IIopo/w/, 


Inform, 


Overtake, 


Goodness, 


Consular, 


Uiiiform, 


Undei*take, 


liijrotry, 


F.anibkiu. 
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O^pOUND 



Prefixes. ^. 


Suffixes, 


Re con struct, * 


Lone ii ness 


Mis con ceive, 


Might i ly. 


In CO herent^ 


Fear less nese^ 


Un pre tending, 


Right ful ly 


Ir re vocable, 


Form at ion. 


Im per forated. 


Modi fi cation. 


Prefiaet and Suffixes, 


Reducing, 


^^nega^n, 


Dissolved, 


Confiuernent, 


Conformable, 


Substantial, 


Reconciliation, 


Unconditionally, 


Transubstantiation, 


Disseminating, 


Indissoluble. 


Conformability. 



■1 

Prin. — The Radicals of Derivative Words are 
Separable or Inseparable. 

Def. 60. — A Separable JRadical constitutes a perfect 
Word, without its Prefixes or Suffixes. 



EXAMPLES. 



Reform, 
Deform, 
Inform, 
Conform, 



jPhrtn, 



Adjoin, 
Conjoin, 
Enjoin, 
Unjoin, 



Join, 



Def. 61. — ^An Inseparable Radical is not used as a 
distinct word in the language without the aid of its 
Prefixes or Suffixes. 



ZZAMPLES. 



CoUect^ 
Delectable, 
Election, 
Recollecting, 



lecL 



Advert^ 

Convertable, 

Diverting, 

Inversion, 

Undiverted, 



I 



wit. 



Note. — ^For an extended list of Prefixes and Suffixes, see " DenvaHtm 
of Words** in the Appendix. 
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IL TiTE Uses of "Words. 

Prin. — By their icses, Words arc distinguislied as 

1. Nouns, ) 

2. Pronouns, > Principal Elements in Sentences. 
^8. Verlxs, ] 

4. A f awes, ) ^^.^^^^ Elements. 
6. Adverbs, J *^ 

6. Prepositions, 

7. Conjunctions, 

8. Exclamations, 

9. Words of Euphony, 



>■ Attendant Elementa 



Def. 62. — A Noun is a Word used as the Name of a 
bi 'ng, a place, or a thing. 

ExAMPLXS. — "The King of Shadows loves a shining mark.** 

Obs. 1. — ^Nouns are names of 

1. Material things, as — Ma7i — book — house — apples. 

2. Ideas or things not material, as — Mind — hope — desire — aversion 

— remwse—joy. 

Obs. — ^Let the Pupil be careful here to distinguish a name from the 
thing named ; and remember that the nam^ is the Noun. Thus, a liouse is 
a thing — the name of that thing is a Noun. 

CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

Bemabk. — Some Nouns are appropriated to individual persons or 
places^ or to things personified ; others are general in their application, 
being used to designate classes or sorts. Hence, 

Pkin. — ^Nouns are distinguished as 

P'oper and Common. 

Def. 63. — A Proper Noun is a name appropriated to ai) 
individual person or place, or to a thing personified. 

ExAiCPUBL — William — Boston — Hudson — Oregon. 

"And old Experience learns too late 
Tliat all is vanity bolow *' 

4 
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Def. 64. — A Common Noun is a name used to designate 
one or more of a class or sort of beings or things. 

Examples. — Man — book — conscience — feeling — ^landscape. 

" Now fades the glimmering landscape on the tight** 

» 

Obs. 1. — ^A Common Nomi is a name by which the indiyiduality of a 
being or thing is designated; but, in addition to this Office, some Noam 
are the names of qualities, 

Def. 65. — An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality 
of a thing, and not of the Substance. 

Examples. — Goodness — ^meekness — impmcticability. 

"Tliese all, in sweet co7i/imonJ sought the shade.** 

Def. 66. — A Collective Noun is a Noun appropriated to 
many individuals in one term. 

Examples. — Committee — assembly — army — tribe — clan — ^multitude. 
" The village master taught his little school** 

Def. 67. — A Verbal Noun is a Noun derived from a 
Verb; being in foTm^ a Participle — in office^ a Sub- 
stantive. 

Examples. — Beginning — gatherings — speUing — joining, 

** In the beginning^ God created the heaven and the earth.** 

Obs. 1. — The Classification of Nouns as Common and Proper^ is one 
rather of curiosity than of practical utility in the Science of liangaage. 

Obs. 2. — A Word is known to be a Noun, 
1st By its being a Name, 
2d. By- its performing a Substantive office, 

Obs. 3.*-A Substantive may be, 

1. The Subject of a Sentence. 

2. The Object of a Sentence or of a Phrase. 

8. A Name or an Equivalent, independent in construction. 

But, 

Obs. 4. — A Suhstantive^^office may be performed by Words^ by JPkra§t$, 
and by Sentences. 



# 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. By Words, Nouns. — Pood the Apostle wrote an Epiitle to Timothy. 

Pronouns. — Was it you that introduced me to him f 

2. By Phraser — " Taking a madmarCa stoord, to prevent his doing 

mischief f can not be ^garded as robbing him." 
8. By Sentences. — " 7%at all men are created eqttalf is a self-eyident 
truth." 
** But Brutus says, h£ was ambitious." 
* There is no question as to which must yield," 

Hence, 
Obs. 5. — A Noun is generally Substantive. But a Word commonly 
vsed as a Noun may become, 

1. An Adjective; nnjjfin iron fence — gold lea£ 

2. An Adverb ; as, (3m home and come back. 
8. A Verb ; as, " But if you mouth it** 

Obs. 6. — ^A Substantive office is sometimes performed by words com- 
v-only used, 

1. As Adjectives — " The good alone are great" 

"Nor grudge I thee the mv>ch the Grecians give. 
Nor, murm'ring, take the little I receive.'* — Dryden. 

2. liS Adverbs — 

" "Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter." ^Addisor^ 

8. As Conjunctions — 

"Your if ia the only peace-maker; much virtue is in if." 

Shakspeare, 
4b As an Exclamation — 

" With hark and whoop and wtld halloo." — Scott. 

MODIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

"Rem. — Some Nouns and Pi'onouns, by their form, by their position in 
^ Sentence, or by their obvious uses, indicate — 
•1. The sex — as male or female, or neither. 
2. The speaker, the being addressed, or the being or thing 

spoken of. 
8. The number of beings or things — as one or more. 
4. The condition, with regard to other Words in the Sentence ; u^ 
(1.) The Subject of a Sentence. 
(2.) The Object of a Sentence or Phrase. 
(3.) Independent in construction. Henoey 
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Pkin. — Nouns are modified by Gender^ Person^ Nwmber 
and Case. 

» 

GENDER. 

Def, 68. — Gender is the modification of such Noun? 
and Pronouns as, by their form, distinguish the sex. 

Def. 69. — ^Nouns and Pronouns that indicate Males are 
of the Masculine Oender. 

ExAMFLES. — Man — ^lion— ox — ^David — Joboi 

Def. 70. — ^Nouns and Pronounai^ttiicating Females are 
of the Feminine Gender. 

ElxAMPLEs. — Woman — lioness — cow — DoUie — Jane. 

Def. 71. — Nouns and Pronouns that do not /indicate 
the sex, are said to be of the Neuter Gender, ■ 

ExAMPLBS^»^ook — pen — table — star — planet / 

Ob|^ l.^^trict propriety will allow the names of animal^, only to be 
modified by Gender. * I 

DBa.^2.-^Young animals and infants are not always distinguished by 
Gender ;^lBls??-;)Jj|ry'8 kitten is very playful — it is quite a pet with the 
whole family." 

** Calm as aS^S^^ut as it sweetly sleeps.*' 

^Obs. 3. — ^Things peraomfied are often represented by Pronouns of the 
Masculine or the Feminfee Gender. 

Examples. — 1. "Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide.* 

2. " Time slept on flowers, and lent hU glass to Hope.** 
8. " For the Angel of Death spread hu wings on the blasts 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass'd.** 

Obs. 4. — ^Many Nouns which denote the office or condition of persons, 
tnd some others, are not distinguished by Gender. 

Examples. — ^Parent— cousin — ^friend — ^neighbor — teacher. 

« 

Obs. 5. — Whenever Words are used which include both Males and 
Females, without having a direct reference to the sex, the Word appnv 
priaU»d to males is commonly em»)loyed. 
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TgTAifPT.Teo. — 1. "The proper study of mankind is manJ* 

2. " There is no flesh in man* a obdui ate heart-* 
It does not feel for man.** 
But to this rule tliere are exceptions ; as, geese, ducks. 

Prin. — The Gender of Nouns is determined, 
1. By the termination ; as, 



Masc 


Fern, 


Masc, 


Fein, 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Patron, 


Patroness. 


Administrator, 


Administratrix. 


Prince, 


Princess. 


I^thOT, 


Authoress. 


Protector, 


Protectress. 


H^ernor, 


Governess. 


Shepherd, 


Shepherdeak 


Heir, 


Heire8a.*L 

Hostes^^K 

Heroine^^ 


Songster, 


Songstress. 


Host^ 


Tiger, 


Tigress. 


Hero, 


Tutor, 


Tutoress. 


Jew, 


Jewesa, 


Tailor, 


Tailoress. 


Lion, 


Lioness. 


Widower, 


Widow. 


2. By different Words ; s 


IS, 




Afase, 


Fern. 


Masc, 


Fern, 


Bachelor, 


Maid. 


Husband, 


Wife. 


Beau, 


BeUe, 


King, 


Queen. 


Boy, 


GirL 


Lad,' 


Lass. 


Brother, 


Sister. 


Lord, 


Lady. 


Drake, 


Duck. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Father, 


Mother. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Friar, 


Nun. 


Kcphew, 


Niece. 



3. By prefixing or affixing other Words ; as, 

Masc. Fern. 

Man-eervanty Maid-servant. 

He-goat^ She-goat 

Cock-sparrow, Hen-sparrow. 

Landlord, Landlady. 

Gentleman. Gentlewoman. 

Note. — ^In the English language, less importance is attached to the 
'Tender of Nouns than in the Latin, Greek, and other languages — the 
relation of Words in Sentences depending more upon position and Usa 
upon the terminations. Hence, in parsing Nouns and Pronouns, Die 
Gender need not be mentioned, unless they are obviously Masculine ot 
Ifemiiiine. 
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PERSON. 

Rial.— All Xouns arc the Names of 

1. The i»€rson speaking. 

2. The persons or things addfefised. Or, 

8. Tlie persons or things spoken ot Ilenco^ 

Prin. — Nouns and Pronouns are of the 

First Person, Second Person^ or Hiird Person, 

Def. 72. — The name of the speaker or writer ij3 of the 
First Person. 

Examples. — * l^ John, saw these things." ** We Atheniant are in 
fculf ^ 

Def. 73. — The name of a pers^Bro'thing addressed is 
of the Second Person, 

Example. — " Father^ thy hand 

Ilath reared these venerable columns ; thou 
Didst weave this verdant root** 

Def. 74. — The name of the person or thing spoken 
of is of the Third Person, 

Examples. — "The hero hath departed." " Honor guides his fooUtepuJ' 

NUMBER. 
Rem. — ^Nonns by their form denote individaality or plurality. Henoc^ 

Prin. — ^Nouns are distinguished as 

Singular and Plural. 

Def. 75. — Nouns denoting but one are of the 

Singular Number. 
Examples. — Man — ^boy — ^pen — ^book — mouse— ox. 

Def. 76. — ^Nouns denoting more than one are of the 

Plural Number, 

Examples. — Men — ^boys — pens — ^books — mice— oxen. 

Obs. 1. — ^Tlie Nittnber of a Noun is usually determined by its funA 
<% Plural of most Nouns differs from the Singular by having an ad- 
»nal 8. 
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EXAMPLES. 

SingiUar.-^Aet, Egg, Book, Mastifl^ Pen, Ckair. 
Plural. — ^ActS; Eggs, Books, Mastiffs, Pens, Chain. 

Obs. 2. — ^Bnt a Noun whose Singular form ends in «,.'*», «/i, a*, eh (&o&>\ 
AT d some Nouns in o and y, form the Plural by the addition of et, 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular. — Gas, Lynx, Church, Lash, Glass, Hero. 
Plural, — Gases, Lynxes, Churches, Lashes, Glasses, Heroeau 

Obs. 8. — F final, after a Consonant, is changed into ie (the original 
orthography), and 8 is ad^^ 

^^^EXAMPLES. 

Singidar, — ^Lady,^|^ Folly, Quality, City. 

Old form, — Ladie, Follie, Qualitie, Citie. ^ 

PluraL — ^Ladies, Follies, Qualities, Cities. 

Exception. — ^But Proper Nouns in y commonly form the Plurals by 
adding s to the y ; as, the two Livya — ^the Tvllys, 

Obs. 4 — ^In the following N^^o^ /final is changed into i;, and the 
usual termination for the Plural is added': 



Sing, 


PluraL 


Sing, 


PluraL 


Bee( 


Beeves. 


Sel^ 


' Selves. 


Calf. 


Calve& 


Shel^ 


Shelves. 


El^ 


Elvw. 


Shea^ 


Sheaves. 


Half 


Halves. 


Thie^ 


Thieves. 


Lea^ 


Leaves. 


Wolf; 


Wolves. 


Loa^ 


Loaves. 








Other Nouns in/ form \ 


,heir Plurals 


regularly. 



Obs. 6. — ^But> most Nouns ending in/« are changed into vet, 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular, — Knife, Life, Wife, 

Plural, — ^Knives, Lives, Wives. 

0fi& 6. — ^Many Nouns form their Plurals irregularly. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular. — I^tan, Child, Foot> Ox, Mouse. 

Plural. — Men, Children, Feet, Oxen, Mice.'' 
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Obs. Y. — ^In most Compound Words, the bcLsia only is raried tc form 
the Plural, if itt Adjunct Word prececkSf or its Adjunct Phrase follows, 

EXAMPLES. 

Sinffular, — ^Fellow-servant, Ink-stand, Race-horse, Camp-meeting. 
PluraL — ^Fellow-servants, Ink-stands, Race-horses, Camp-meetinK& 

Singular. — ^Father-in-law, Aid-de-Camp. 
PluraL — Fathers-in-law, Aides-de-Camp. 

Obs. 8. — ^But, if the Adjunct Word follows the basis, the Plural termina- 
tion is conmionly attached to the Adjunct, 



EXAMPLES. 

Singular. — ^Arm-full, Camera-CM^fcra, Ignis-fatuus. 
Plural. — ^Arm-fulls, Camera^^^^as, Ignis-fatuuses. 



tSSi. 

-a-^^|a, 
ra^^^^as 



Obs. 9. — In forming the Plural of Kouns having titles prefixed or 
annexed, custom is not uniform. 

There seems to be a propriety in regarding a name and its title as a 
Compound Noun ; as, Jonathan Edwards, John Smith, Miss Bowen, 

Ji, then, it is decided which part of the Compound Word — the Name 
or the Title — ^is to be regarded as the basis, and which the Adjunct^ the 
Plural termination should be attached as directed in Obs. 7 and 8, above. 
Thus, Miss Bowen and her sister, two ladies unmarried, are Misses. 
** I called to see the Misses Boioen." 

" We purchase goods of the Messrs. Barber." Here the titles const; • 
tute the bases, the names, the Adjuncts. 

Again : Patterson the father and Patterson the son are two Pattersons. 
They are both doctors. If we speak of them as m£n, we make the Nams 
the basis and the Title as Ac^unct; thus, "I visited the two Doctor Pat 
tersons." But if we speak of them as Doctors, we make the Title tha 
basis, and pluralize it: thus, "We employed Doctors J. <fc A. Patterson.' 

Obs. 10. — Some Nouns have no Plurals. 

Examples. — Wheat — silver — gold — ^iron — gratitude. 

Obs. 11. — Some Kouns have no Singular. 

Examples. — ^Tongs — embers — vespers — ^literati — scissors. 

Obs. 12. — Some Nouns have the same Form in both Numbers. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular. — ^Apparatus, News, Wages, Sheep, Vermin. 
Plural. — Apuaratua, News, Wages, Sheep, Vein'a. 



.^, 
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Ob8. 18. — Some Noous, having a Singular form, are used in a Plural 
•eiue. 

ExAiCFLES. — Horse — foot — cavalry — cannon — sail. One thousand 
horse and two thousand /bo^ — five hundred cavalry — filty cannon — twenty 
KtU of the line — and, for supplies, five hundred Iiead of cattle. 

0b8. 14. — Some Nouns, having no Plural form to indicate Number, 
receive a Plural Termination to indicate different Species. 

Examples. — ^Wines. — " Most wines contain over twenty per cent of 
alcohoL" . Tea. — "Tlie teas of the Nankin Company are all good.** 

Obs. 15. — ^Many Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Nouns used in English com- 
position, retain their original Plurals. Commonly the terminations wn, 
US, and cm, of the Singular, are changed into a, for the Plural ; x into ce$^ 
and M into es. \ examples. 

Singular. — ^Datum, Genus, Criterion, Index, Axis, 
PluraL — Data, Genera, Criteria, Indices, Axes. 

Note. — ^For other examples of Number, see Appendix, Note C. 

EXERCISES IN GENDER, PERSON, AND NUMBER. 

|§P* Let the Class give, Ist, the Gender — 2d, the Person — 3d, th« 
Number of each of the following Names — always giving a reasor for the 
modification, by repeating the Definitions. 

William, Boy, Town, Army, 

Ganges, Girl, County, Data, 

Andes, Aunt> Troy, Index, 

Cuba, Cousin, City, Question. 



Let Sentences be made, in which the following Words shall be in 
tae Second Person. 

MODEL. 

** Father, thy hand hath reared this venerable colimin." 

Father, Stars, Thou, Heralds, 

Mother, Hills, You, Messengers^ 

Sun, Rivers, Ye, Walls, 

Eartli, Woods, Men, Floods. 

g^Let other Sentences be made, having the same Words in the 
Thad Person, after the following 

MODEL. 

" My Father made them all." 
4* 
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Let the following Singular Nouns be changed to their Plaralii 

%nd placed in Sentences, always giving the Rule for the change of 
dumber. 

Boy, Motto, Fox, Ox, 

Father, Hero, Staff, Pea, 

Man, Knife, Goose, Basis, 

Child, Hoo£ Mouse, Stratum, 



Son-in-law, 
Spoon-full, 
Cousin-german, 
Knight-errant 



MODEL. 

** The boys have accomplished their tasks." 
Let the Gender and Kumber of the following Kouns be changed 



tnd placed in Sentences. 








Man, 


Bachelor, 


Brother, 


Poetess, 


Boys, 


Lioness, 


Son% 


Prince, 


Uncles, 


Geese, 


Sister, 


Tutor, 


Cousin, 


Cow, 


Maid, 


Widower, 



MODELS. 

" Two women shall be grinding at the mill." 
"And the widows of Asher are loud in their waiL* 



CASE. 

Rem. — All Nouns and Pronouns are used, 

1. As the Subject of a Sentence. 

2. As a Definitive of some other Noun. 

3. As the Object of an action or relation, or 

4. Independent of other Words in the Sentence. 

Rem. 2. — ^These different conditions of Noims suggest their modifioa- 
Clons in regard to Case ; for Case, in Grammar, means condition. Hence, 

Prin. — Nouns are distinguislied as being in the 



Nominative Case, 
Possessive Gase, 



Objective Case, 
Independent Case, 



Obs. — In the Latin, Greek, German, and many other languages, the 
/'Oases of Nouns are determined by tlieir terminations. But, as English 
Nouns have no inflections, except to form Adjuncts^ the Case.H are deter 
auuL-jd only by tlie offices of Nouns in Sentences. Hence, 
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Def.. 77. — A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject 
of a Sentence, is in the Nominative Case. 

Examples. — Animals run — John saws wood — Resources are developed 
"The Kinff of Shadows loves a shining mark.** 

Obs. 1 ^-The Subject of a Sentence may be a Noun, Pronoun, Phrase. 
or Sentence. 

KXAMPLEa. 

1. A Noun,—* Virtue secures happiness. 

2. A Pronoun. — *^ He plants his footsteps in the sea.** 

8. A Phrase, — ** To he able to read welly is a valuable accomplishnicnt" 
4L A Sentence. — TJiat good men sometimes commit fauUsy can not be 
denied. 

Obs. 2. — In Example (1), **Virtv^ is the Subject of the Sentence; 
hence it is in the ** condition** of the Nominative. 

Def. 78. — ^A Noun or a Pronoun varied in its orthogra- 
phy, so that it may indicate a relation of possession, is in 
the Possessive Case, 

Obs. 1. — The Possessive is formed by adding an apostrophe and s to 
the Nominative. 

EXAMPLES. 

NominaHve. — ^Man, Boy, "World, George. 

Possessive. — ^Man's, Boy's, "World's, George's. 

" I would not yield to be your house's guest" — Shakspcare. 

Obs. 2. — ^In a few "Words, ending in the Singular, with the sound of s 
or of c soft^ the additional s is omitted for euphony. 

Examples. — "For conscience' sake." — "Festus came into Felix* room." 
Obs. 8. — ^Most Plural Kouns ending in s, add the apostrophe only. 

EXAMPLES. 

Nominative. — ^Horses, Eagles, Foxes. 

Possessive, — Horses', Eagles', Foxes*. 

** Then shall wian'« pride and dullness comprehend 
His aciiorCs, passion^s^ being* s, use and end." — Pope. 

Obs. 4. — ^The term Possessive Case is applied to N'ouns and PronouLS, 
to indicate a peculiar variution of "Words in respect oi form; and, 
because this form c(»n7non/y indicates a relation of pousession, it is terme<i 
Possessive Case But, 
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Obs. 5. — ^The Possessiye Case does not always indicate " possession oi 
ownership." 

OhUdrerCs shoes, — ^Here the word "children's" dees not imply ownei 
flhip. It simply specifies " shoes" as to size. 

Small shoes, — Here "small" specifies "shoes" in a similar manner 
"Small" and "children's" performing similar ofiices, are similar in theii 
etymology. " Small" is an Adjective — " Children's" is an Adjectiva 

Obs. 6. — A System of Grammar, having its foundation in the doctrine 
that Words and other Elements of Sentences are to be classified according 
to theit offices — and that is the proper criterion — must class Possessiy« 
Nouns and Pronouns as Adjectives. 
• Note the Exceptions to this Proposition, Obs. 9, below. 

Obs. 7. — Words commonly used as Nouns and Pronouns become 
Adjectives whenever tlieir principal office is to limit or describe beings on 
things ; and they may have the form of the Nominative, the Possessive^ 
or the Objective Case. 

EXAMPLES. 

Nominative Form. — A gold pen — a he goat 

Possessive Form. — Wisdom^s ways — thine enemy — my sell 

Objective Form — A gold pen — silver steel — them selves. 

Obs. 8. — When such Words are not used as Adjuncts, they are Sulh 
ttantives, and are found to be in some case ot/ier than tJie Possessive, 
although they retain the Possessive form. [See Obs. and Examples 
below, p. 86.] 

Def. 79. — A Noun or a Pronoun which is the Object 
of a Sentence or a Phrase, is in the Objective Case, 

^ EXAMPLES. 

1. John saws wood 
. 2. Science promotes happiness. 
8. " The King of Shadows loves a shining m^rk." 

4. " In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth/* 

5. " Scaling yonder peak, I saw an eagle wheeling near its brou.* 

Def. 80. — ^A Noun or a Pronoun not dependent on ^:\j 
other Word in construction, is in the Independent Ca» 

Obs. 1. — ^The Independent Case includes 

1. The names of persons addressed. 
Examples. — O liberty 1 — "Friends, Romans, countrymen." 
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2. — ^Names used to specify or define other names previously 
mentioned. 

EXAMPLES. 

Paul the Apostle wrote to Timothy. 

Here, "Paul" is the subject of "wrote;" hei.ce in the Nominative Case 
(See De£ 78). " Apostle'* designates which "Paul" is intended; hence 
in the Independent Case. 

Webster, the Statesman, has been mistaken by some foreign authors, 

for Webster, the Lexicographer. 
Here, the Words " Statesman** and " LexicograpJiev'* are used to limits 
define, and describe the two " Websters." Hence, 

8. — ^Words thus used are to be regarded as Logical Acffunets 
(See Part L, p. 29, Obs. 8.) 

4. — ^Nouns used to introduce Independent Phrases. 
EzAMFLB. — The hour having arrived, we commenced the exercises. 

6. — ^Nouns and Pronouns used in predication with Verbs. 
•RYAifPTTCft. — " God is love.'' — " It is /." — " The wages of sin is death.'' 

6. — ^Nouns and Pronouns used for euphony, titles of books, cards 
signs, <&c. 
ExAJCTLESb — 1. " The moon herself is lost in heaven." 
2. *• Webster's Dictionary.'' 
8. " «7^ Barb9rf Son, and Company." 

Obs. 7. — ^In the English language, Nouns are not varied in form to 
diutinguish the Cases, except for the Possessive. The Case is alwayb 
determined by its office. 

(1.) If it is the Subject of a Sentence, it is, therefore, in th« 

Nominaiive Case. 
(2.) If it is the Object of a Sentence or the Object of a Phrase. 

it is, therefore, in the Objective Case. 
(8.) If it performs neither of these offices, and has not a Pos- 
sessive form, it is not joined to any word going before in 
construction, and is, therefwe, in the Independent Case. 
(4.) If it has a Possessive form, or any other form, and limits 
or describes a being or a thing, it performs the office of 
an Adjunct^ and is, therefore, an Adjective. 

Obs. 8. — ^Nouns and Pronouns in the Nominative and the Objective 
Cases are used Substantively. In the Independent Case they are uaeu 
Substantively, or as Logical Adjuncts. (See Obs. 2 <& 8, above.) In the 
hif9$e»^v€ Case they are commonly used as Grammatical Adjuncts. 
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Obs. 9. — ExoEFTioN. — Nouns and Pronouns of the Posaessiye form are 
Bometimes used Substantively ; but^ when thus used, they are in the 
Nominative, in the Objective^ or in the Independent Case. 

EXAMPLES. 

Nominative. — My book is new ; JohtCt is old. 

Mine is little used ; yours is soiled. 
** Mine** is the Subject of the Sentence ; hence in the Nominative Cam. 

Objective. — John is a friend of mi7ie. 

" Mine" is the Object of the Preposition " of"; hence in the Objective 
Cate. 

Note. — It is a mistaken notion of certain grammarians, that " mine," 
in the above example, is equivalent to ** my friend," and must therefore 
Se "in the Possessive Case, and governed by friend understood." 

John is a friend of mine ; i. e., he is friendly to me. 
John is my enemy ; but he is a friend of "wy friend.^ 
/« "mine** equivalent to "my friend"? How the notion yanishee 
before the test 

Independent. — The book is mine ; it was yours, 

"Mine" is used in Predicate with "is"; hence in the Indiepm/yiaid 
Case. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

FASK 

60. — ^What are the principal subjects discussed in Part L I.See ^m. 1. 

What is Proximate Analysis of Sentences? See Rem. 2. 

What is Ultiinate Analysis^ " " 

What is the province of Part 11. ? See Rem. 8. 

The Science of Language embraces wlutt divisions f 
70. — ^In how many ways are Words distinguisJied ? See Prin- 

By their forfns, how are Words distinguished ? * 

What 58 a Radi^jal Wordt '.See Del 62. 

What is a Derivative Wordf See De£ 63. 

What is a Simple Word f See Def. 64 

What is a Compound Wordf . . ^ See Def. 65. 

71. — ^The Elements of a. Compound Word are called what?. See Prin. 

What is the Basis of a Qompound Word? See Def. 56. 

What is an Ac^unct of a Compound Word? See Def. 57. 

What is a Prejix /—What is a Suffix l See DeC 58-9 

72. — What is a Separable RadicaU See Def. 60. 

What is an Inseparable Radical ? See Det 01. 
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78. — ^By their uses, how are "Words distinguished? See Prin. 

What is a Noun f See Def. C2, 

What are their Classes f ; , . .See Prin, 

What is a Proper Noun f Give Examples, See De£ 68. 

'4. — ^What is a Common Noun t Give Examples See Def. 64 

What is an Abstract Noun? Give Examples See Def. 66. 

What is a Collective Nounf Give Examples See Def 66. 

What is a Verbal Nounf Give Examples See Def. 67. 

What are the several offices of Nouns ? See Obs. 3. 

76. — ^What other Words perform Substantive oflSces f 

Give Examples See Obs. 6. 

76. — TLow are Nouns modified? See Prin. 

What Nouns and Pronouns are of the Masculine Gender ^ .See Def. 69i 

What of the Feminine Gender? — of the Neuter Gender? See Def. 'ZO-l 

Are all Noims modified by Gender? See Oba. 1-4 

77. — ^How are the distinctions of Gender indicate^? See Prin. 

78. — ^What occasions the modifications of Person? See Rem. 

What Nouns and Pronouns are -of the First Person ? , .See Def. 72. 

What of the Second Person ? Give Examples Sec Def. 78. 

What of the Third Person ? Give Examples See Del 74. 

What are the Modifications of Number ? See Prin. 

What Nouns are of the Singular Number ?- Give Exs. .See Def. 76. 

What Nouns are of the Plural Number ? Give Exs. .See Del 76. 

How are Numbers indicated? ' See Obs. 1. 

79. — What Nouns add es to form the Plural? See Obs. 2. 

80. — How are the Plurals of Compound Nouns formed?. .See Obs. 7, 8, 9. 
81. — What is said of the Plural forms of Foreign Nouns .^.See Obs. 16. 

Repeat the Exercises in Gender, Person, and Number, 
after the Models given. 
82. — What does the term Case indicate ? See Rem. 2. 

How many Cases in English Grammar ? See Prin. 

88.— When is a Noun or a Pronoun iu the Nominative Case?, Bee Def. 

When " " ** " " Possessive Case ?, ,See Def. 

How is the Possessive Case formed ? See Obs. 1, 2, 8 

84. — ^The term Possessive Case indicates what? See Obs. 4, 6. . 

What office is conmionly performed by the Possessive 

Form of Words? See Obs. 6. 

When do Words, commonly used as Nouns and Pro- 
\ nouns, become Adjuncts ? See Obs. 7 

WlicD is a Noun ir a Pronoun in the Objective Case? , .See Def. 
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FJLQM 

84. — When is a Noun or a Pronoun in the Independent Case f .QeeDet 79 
85. — What 18 said of the variations of Nouns to denote Cases. .See Obs. 7. 
86. — When are Nouns of the Poasemveform used Svhetantivelyi .Be% Obs. 9 

PRONOUNS. 

Hem. — ^To avoid an unpleasant repetition of the same Wcrd in a 
Sentence, a class of Words is introduced as SvhstUnUes for NameB. Henefl^ 

Def. 81. — A Pronoun is a Word used instead of a 
Noun. 

Obs. 1. — As Pronouns are of general application, the Noun for which 
any given Pronoun is substituted is commonly determined by the con- 
text — and, because it generally precedes the Pronoun, it is caUed its 
Antecedent 

Obs. 2. — ^The Antecedent of a Pronoun may be a Word, a Phrase, or a 
Sentence. 

EXAMFLKS. 

1. A Word. — " James has injured himself ; he has studied too mnch.^ 

2. A Phrase. — " William's abandoning a good situation in hopes of a 
better, was never approved by me. It has been the prime cause of all 
his troubles.** 

8. A Sentence. — " I am glad that diaries has secured a liheral eduecUion 
It is what few poor boys have the perseverance to accomplish." 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRONOUNS. 

Rem. — Some Pronouns, by their forms, denote their modification ol 
Gender, Person, Number, and Case. 

Others relate directly to the Nouns for which they are used. 

Others, in addition to their ordinary office, are used in asking qttesiions. 

Others describe the Names for which they are substittUed, Hence^ 

Prin. — Pponouns are distinguished as 



Personal^ 
Relative^ 



Interrogative^ and 
Adjective, 



PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

Def. 82. — A Personal Pronoun is a Pronoun whow 
form determines its Person and Number. 
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Obs.— The Personal Pronouns are Simple or Compouna 

LIST. 

Simple, — I, thou, you, he, she, it. 

Compound. — ^Mysel^ thyself yourself, himself herself itselt 

MODIFICATION. 

Rem. — ^Whenever one "Word is used in the place of another, it is pro- 
perly subjected to the same laws as the other: this is true of Pronouns. 

Hence^ 

Prin. — Pronouns have the same modifications of Gen- 
der, Person, Number, and Case, as Nouns. 

Rem. — To denote these several modifications, some Pronouns ar« 
raried in form. This variation of form is called Declension. 



DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 


1 


1. 


Simple Personal Pronouns, 
first person. 




Nominative, 


Possessive, Objective. 


Independent 


Singtdar, — ^I, 


my, me, 


I or me.* 


Plural.— We, 


our, ufl, 

SECOND PERSON. 


we or us. 


Singular. — ^You, 


your, you, 


you. 


Plural.— YoM, 


your, you, 


you. 


SECOND PERSON. — Solemn Style. 




Singular— ThovL, 


thy thee, 


thou or thee. 


Plural.— Ye, 


your, you, 

THIRD PERSON. MoSCuHfie, 


ye or you. 


Singular, — ^He, 


his, Ilim, 


he or him. 


Plural.— They 


their tliem, 
TraRD PERSON — Feminine. 


they or them. 


Singular. — She, 


her, her. 


she or her. 


Plural— They, 


their, them, 
THIRD PERSON. — Neuter. 


they or them. 


Sif-giUar. — It> 


itis it. 


it 


Plural.— They, 


their, them, 


they or them. 



• Pronouns in the Independent Case commonly take the form of the 
Nominative, as, " happy they /"— " Ah, luckless lie T— " It is //" lint 
they sometimes take the form of the Objective, as, ^^Him exce]>ted."-- 
- 1 found it to be Aim."—" Ah me r 
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Ob8- 1. — ^From the above Paradigm, notice, 

1. That Pronouns of the Third Person Singular only are Taried to 

denote the sex. 

2. That the Pronoun you is not varied to denote the ITitm^, 

This is a modern innovation; but the idiom is too well 
established to yield to criticism or protest 

8. That the principal variations are made to distinguish the Casee. 

4. That, to distinguish the Persons, different words are employed. 

Cos. 2. — nine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs, are commonly 
used " to specify or otherwise describe Nouns and Pronouns" ; and when 
thus used, they are therefore A<^tives. They are placed here to denote 
their origin, and to accommodate such teachers as, by force of habit, are 
inclined to call them Pronouns in all conditions. (See Possessive Speci- 
fying Adjectives, p. 98.) 

Obs. 8. — Mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs, are sometimes 
used Substantively, i. e., as the Subjects or the Objects of a Sentence— 
the Objects of Phrases, or as Independent Substantives; and when thus 
used, they are therefore Substantives, (See "Adjective Pronouns.**) 

EXAMPLES. 

Subject of a Sentence. — " My sword and yours are kin.** — Shakspeare. 

Object of a Sentence. — ".You seek your interests ; we follow ours.** 

Ol^ect of a Phrase. — " Therefore leave your forest of beasts for ours 

of brutes, called men.** — Wesley to Pope, 
" John is a friend of mine" 

' Independent, — " Thine is the kingdom.** 

" Theirs had been the vigor of their youth." 

Obs. 4. — ^The Pronoun it is often used indefinitely, and may have fA 
Antecedent of the First, the Second, or the Third Person, of the Singular 
or the Plural number ; and sometimes it has no antecedent 

Examples. — "if is /.** — It was me. " Was it thouT* — ^Is it you. 
It was John. — "Was it the boys f 
It snows. — ^It blows. — It seems. 

Obs. 6 —That for which a Pronoim is used may also be a Phrase or 
a Sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

A Phrase, — 1. " It is good to 6* zealously affected in a good thingj* 
A Sentence, — 2. " It remains that we weak of its moral effect*^ 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Def, 83. — ^A Bdative Pronoun is a Pronoun used to 
introduce a Sentence which qualifies its own antecedent. 

Examples. — 1. The youth who was speaking,^sia applauded. 
2. We saw the man whom you described, 
8. "Mount the horse which I have chosen for thee,** 
4. There is something in their hearts which passes speech, 

Obs. 1. — ^In Example (1), " who" relates to "youth," and introduce* 
the Auxiliary Sentence (" who was speaking,**) whose oflSce it is to de- 
scribe "youth." 

The word " who** not only introduces the Adjunct Sentence, but is 
also an Element in that Sent.ence — a Principal Element — ^the Subject. 

In Example (2), "whom you described,** is an Auxiliary Sentence, 
used to describe or point out a particular "man**; "wAowi** introduces 
that Adjective Sentence, is the object of "described,** and relates to 
•*man.' 

LIST. 

The Words used as Relative Pronouns are, toAo, which^ that, and what 

Obs. 2. — The Words as and than are sometimes, by ellipsis, used as 
Relative Pronouns. 

Examples. — 1. "Such as I have give I unto thee. 

2. " We have more titan heart could wish!* 
But, generaUy, on supplying the ellipsis, we may make those words 
supply the offices of Prepositions or of Conjunctions. Thus, 

1. " I give unto thee such [things] as [those which] I have.** 

2. " We have more [things] than [those things which] heart could 

wish.** 
ObBw 8. — Who is varied in Declension to indicate the Cases only. 

Which, that, and what, are not declined. But the word whose is also 
mad as the Possessive of which 

Nom, Pos. Ohj, Indep. 

• Who, Whose,* Whom, Who or whom. 

Which, Whose, Which, Which, 

Thaty That, That, 

What, What, What. 

• Whose is always a definitive, attached to Nouns, and may relate to 
persons or to things ; as, " Whose I am, and whom I serve," — " Whose 
Uody Nature it, and God the soul." 
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Obs. 4. — Who IB applied to man, or tx> beings supposed to poeses 
intelligence. 

Examples. — He who studies will excel those toAo do not ** He v^tom 
sea-severed realms obey.** 

Obs. 6. — Which and what are applied to brute animals and to things. 

Examples. — The books which I lost The pen which I use, is good. 
We value most what costs us most 

Obs. 6. — Thai is applied to man or to things. 

Examples. — ^Them that honor me, I will honor. 

" Where is the patience now, 
77iat you so oft -have boasted to retain.** — Lear. 

Obs. Y. — Whaty when used as a Relative, is always compoujjd; and i» 
equivalent to that which, or the things which. 

The two Elements of this Word never belong to the same Sentence ; 
one part introduces a Sentence which qualifies the antecedent part of 
the same word. 

" Our proper bliss depends on what we blame." 

In this example, " what" is a Compound Relative, equivalent to the 
two words, that which. That, the Antecedent part, is the object of " on;** 
" which," the Relative part, is the object of " blame." The Auxiliary sen- 
tence, "we blame which,** is used to qualify "that" [See page 00, 
Diagram 00.] 

Obs. 8. — Tlie Compounds, whoever, whosoever, whichever, whichfoevtr^ 
whatever, and whatsoever, are construed similarly to what 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Def. 84. — An Interrogative Pronoun \^ a Pronoun used 
to ask a question. 

Examples. — "IT^o will show us any good!** 
" Which do you prefer ?" 
" WJiat will satisfy him!** 

LIST. 

Obs. 1. — ^Tlie Interrogative Pronouns are^ 
Who, applied to man. 

Wht \ '*' '^^PP^^®^ ^° °^*^ °^ ^ thingfi. 
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Ob& 2. — ^A Sentence is made Inteirogatke^ 

1. By a transposition of the Principal Elements, — the Pre- 

dicate being placed before its Subject 

Examples. — Will you go ? 

" Did Claudius waylay Milo V* 

2. By the use of an Interrogative Pronoun. 

Examples. — **What will a man give in exchange for his soulf" 
** Who will show us any good ?*' 

Obs. 8. — The Antecedent — ^technically so called — of an Interrogative 
Pronoun, is the Word which answers the question. 

Examples. — Wlio gave the valedictory ? William. 
Wliom shall we obey ? Your parents. 

Obs. 4. — Which and what are often used as Interrogative Adjectives. 

ExAifPLES. — Which book is yours ? " What evil hath he done ?" 

Obs. 6. — ^A Word which as!is a question is to be construed as is the 
Word which answers it. 

Examples. — Who has the book ? John [has the book.] 
Whose book is it ? [It is] William^ s [book.] 

" Who** is the Subject of the Sentence given ; hence in the Nominative 
Case. 

** JokrC* is the Subject of a similar Sentence ; hence in the Nominative 
Case. 

" WUliam^s** describes " book" ; hence an Adjunct of ** book." 

**Who8^* has the same construction ; hence an Adjunct of book." 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Def. 85. — An Adjective Pronoun is a Definitive Word, 
tujed to supply the place of the Word which it limits. 

Example. — " Some [ ] said one thing, and somCy another" [ ]. 

Obs. 1. — ^In this Example, " some" defines people (understood), and is, 
therefore, used Adjectively. It is substituted for the Word " people," 
instituting the Subject of the Sentence ; hence it is used Substantively. 
But the Substantive office being the principal office, the Word ie pro- 
perly called a Pronoun. Ite secondary office being AdjeotiTe, it is 
properly called an Adjeelhi Provwun. 
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Obs. 2. — ^An Adjective Pronoun always performs, at the same time^ 
two distinct offices — an Adjective t>ffice and a StibstatUive office ; and it 
may have, at the same time, an Adjective and an Adverbial Adjunct. 

Example. — " The professedly good are not always really so.* 

** Good** describes people (understood), thus performing an Adjeotdre 
office. 

** Good** is the Subject of the Sentence ; hence a Substantive. 

As a SubstafUivef "good** is limited by the Adjective "the," 

As an Adjective, "good" is modified by the Adverb, ^^professedly!* 

Obs. 3. — ^Words thus used are, by some grammarians, called "PrO' 
nominal Adjectives." "We prefer the term, " Adjective Pronoun,** because 
the Principal office is Substantive — the Adjective office being secondary in 
the structure of Sentences and Phrases. 

Obs. 4. — ^The following Words are often thus used: — 



All, 


Former, 


Neither, 


Such, 


Both, 


Last^ 


None, 


Thal^ 


Each, 


Latter, 


One, 


These, 


Either, 


Least, 


Other, 


Those, 


Few, 


Less, 


Several, 


This. 



Most specifying and all qualifying Adjectives may be thus used. 

Examples. — " The good alone are great" " The poor respect the rich.* 
" One step from the sublime to the ridiculous,** 

Obs. 6. — Mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs, are used — in 
common with other Definitives — substantively, i. «., as the Representa- 
tives of Nouns, which it is their primary office to specify. They are then 
properly called Adjective Pronouns 

Examples. — " He is a friend of mine.** " Thine is the kingdom.* 
"Theirs had been the vigor of his youth.** 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OF ADJECTIVS PRONOUNS. 

1. " Brutus and Aruns killed each other/* 

2. "Thou shalt be all in all, and I in thee.** — Milton, 

8. "They sat down in ranks, by hundreds and hj JiftiesJ** 

4. ** Teach me to feel another's woe, to hide the fault I see ; 

The mercy I to others show, that mercy show to ire.** — Pcpi» 

5. •* Who are tlie callal, aco(»rdiug to his purpose.*' 



x^ 



^«y^^/<^ 
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RECAPITULATION. 



. Words are distiii- 
f^ahed by th^ 



NouNB are 



FfiONOUiiB are 



Forms 



and 



Uses. 



Proper 



or 



Common. 



' Personal, 

Relative, 

Interrogative, 
^ Adjective. 



i Prefix, 
Derivative, \ Rooty 

(Suffix 
Simple, 

Compotmd, j ^^^ 

" Nonn, 
Pronoun, 
Adjective, 
Verb, 
Adverb, 
Preposition, 
Conjunction, 
Exclamation, 



^Substantive, 
Abstract, 
Collective, 
Verbal. 



MODIFICATION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS, 

'Gender, 



Nouns and Pbo- 
.<ovKs are modified * 
by 



Person, 



Number 



^Case, 



( Masculine, 
< Feminine, 
( Neuter. 



i First,. 
\ Second, 
(Third. 

{lingular. 
Plural 

(Nominative, 
Possessive, 
Oblective, 
Independent. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

PAOB 

88. — What is a Pronoun f See De£ 

Why are Pronouns used? .' See Rem. 

What is an Antecedent of a Pronoun ? See Obs. t 

Antecedents may consist of what ? See Obsi 2 

Why are Pronouns classified? See Rem. 

How are Pronouns classified? See Prin. 

. What is a Personal Pronoun ? See Def. 

89. — How are Personal Pronouns distinguished? ; . .See Obs. 

How are Pronouns jnodified ? See Prin. 

Decline the Personal Pronoun. 
90. — What Pronouns are varied in form to denote Gender ? .See Obs. 1. 

For what are the principal variations made ? See ^ " 

How do we distinguish the Persons of Pronouns ? See " 

Why are Possessive Specifying Adjectives placed 

with Pronouns ? See Oba. 2. 

When are mine^ thine^ his, hers, ours, yours, and theirs 

used as Substantives ? and why ? See Obs. 3. 

Make Sentenpes having each of these Words as 
Subjects — as Objects — as Objects of Phrases — ^in 
^redicaie with a Verb. 

What may be some of the different Antecedents of it f .See Obs. 4. 
^1. — What is a Relative Pronoun ? See Del 

Give the List of Relative Pronouns. 

What is said of the words as and than ? See Obs. 2. 

Which of the Relative Pronouns are varied in form?. See Obs. 8. 
92. — ^What are the peculiar uses of who, whicli, and that .'.See Obs. 4, 6, & 

What is there peculiar in the use of the Word wIiat?.See Obs. Y. 

What other Double Relatives have we ? See Obs. 8. 

What is an Interrogative Pronoun ? See Del 

Give the List of Interrogative Pronouns See Obs. 1. 

93.*— Sentences are made Interrogative — how ? See Obs. 2. 

What is the Antecedent of an Interrogative Pronoun? .See Obs. 8. 

An Interrogative Pronoun is to be construed — how? — See Obs. 6. 

What is an Adjective Pronoun ? See Def. 

94. — What distinct offices are performed by Adjective Pronouns ? .See Obs. 2. 

Why is the term Adjective Pronoun given to this class of 

Words ? See Obs. a 

Give the List of Words most frequently used as Adjec- 
tive I'roiiOunK See OIjs.4 
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ADJECTIVES. 

Rkil — Ab things possess individuality, and have points of difference 
from each other, so we have Words which point out and describe those 
things, and mark their differences from other thing& Hence^ 

Def. 86. — ^An Adjective is a Word used to qualify or 
otherwise describe a Noun or a Pronoun. 

Examples. — Good — amiable — ^the— our— earnest — ^falling — young — 
eonscientious— correct — ^famous. 



A good boy. 
An amiable young lady. 
Our national resources. 
An earnest culture. 
A loving sister. 



Falling leaves. 
Con9cientioiu Christian. 
Correct expression. 
Famous orators. 
Injured^ fruit 



OLASSIFIOATION. 

Rem. — ^A^jectives are used — 

1. To express a quality — ^as, good boy-— retf rose — sweet apple. 

2. To specify or limit — as, the book — thy pen — three boys. 

8. To express, incidentally, a condition, state, or act— as, loving 
'•^wheding^-in^red. Hence, 

Pbin. — ^Adjectives are distinguished as 

Qualifying Adjectives^ 
SpecifyinQ Adjectives^ and 
Verbal Adjectives. 

Def. 87. — A Qualifying Adjective is a Word used to 
describe a Substantive by. expressing a quality. 

Examples. — Good — sweet — cold — ^honorable— amiable— i-virtuous. 



An honorable man. 
An amiable disposition. 
A virtuous woman. 
5 



Some good fruit 
Three syoeet oranges. 
Much cold water. 
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Def. 88. — A Specifying Adjective is a Word used to 
define or limit the application of a Substantive without 
denoting a quality. 

Examples. — ^A — ^an — the — this — that — some — ^three — ^my. 



A man of letters. 
An educated man. 
Tlie question at issue. 
TJiU road. 



That mountain in the distance. 
Some good fruit. 
Tliree sweet orangea 
My enemy. 



Obs. 1 ^Adjectives derived from Proper Kouns are called Proper 
Adjectives, 

Examples. — Arabian — Grecian — ^Turkish — ^French. 

Obs. 2. — WMch^ whaty and sometimes whoMy when used as AdjectivcB, 
are called Interrogative Affjectives wlien they indicate a question i 

Examples. — 1. WJiich side wiU you take f 
2. What evil hath he done ? 
8. lF7iose book is that! 

Rem. — Adjectives may specify — 

1. By simply pointing out things — by limiting or designating. 

2. By d^oting relation of ownership, adaptation, or origin. 

3. By denoting nunaber, definite or indefinite. Hence, 

Prin. — Specifying Adjectives are distinguished as 
Purej Numeral, and Possessive. 

Dep\ 89. — A Pure Adjective is a Word used only to 
poyit out or designate things^ 

Examples. — ^The — ^that — those — such — next — same — other. 



Tliou art the man. 
That question is settled. 
T/iose books are received. 
" Such shames are common." 



The next class. 

The same lesson. 

Other cares intrude. 

Any man may learn wisdom. 



Def. 90. — A Possessive Adjective is a Word that de? 
scribes a being or thing by indicating a relation of 
ownership, origin, fitness, &c. 



ADJECTIVES — ^NUMERAL AND VERBAL. »» 

ExAMFLi8.^~My — our — their — whose — children's — John's — Teacher's. 



_ My father — my neighbor. 
Our enemies. 
Their losses are severe. 



Children*» shoes. 
JohrC% horse. 
Teaclier'a absence. 

** my offense is rank : it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upon it, 
A brother's murder.** 

"He heard the kin^s command, and saw that wriiing^s truth 

Note. — A Possessive Adjective is generally derived from a substan 
live, by changing the Nominative into the Possessive form. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Dep. 91. — ^A Numeral Adjective is a Word used tu 
denote Number. 

ExAMPriES. — One — ^ten — ^first — second — fourfold — ^few — ^many. 

Obs. 1. — ^Numeral Adjectives may be. 

Cardinal, — One — ^two — ^three — ^four. 
Ordinal, — ^First — second — third — ^fourth. 
Multiplicative. — Single — double — quadruple. 
Indefinite, — Few — ^many — some (denoting number). 

Obs. 2. — A and an, when they denote number, are to be classed aa 
Numeral Adjectivea 

•Rtaitw^m. — ^"Not a drum was beard, nor a funeral note.** 
" Not an instance is on record.** 



VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 

Dep. 92. — ^A Verbal Adjective is a Word used to de- 
scribe a Noun or a Pronoun, by expressing, incidentally, 
a condition, state, or act. 

Obs. — ^This class of Adjectives consists of Partioiples, used primarily 
to dcftonbe Nouus and I^'ououna. 
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A running brook. 
A standifiQ pond. 
Disputed territory. 
UndovhUd fact. 



EXAMPLES. 

I saw a boy nmning to schooL 
Another standing by the way. 
It is a truth undisputed. 
It is a fact undoubted, 

"Scaling yonder peak, 
I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow." 



In this example the Sent^n>»0 is, '* / sens eagle :** and ** scaling yonder 
poak," is a Phrase used to describe ** V* ** Wheeling near its brow," 
describes " eagle." Scaling and wheeling are Participles used to describe 
a Noun and a Pronoun — Whence they are, in their office, Adjectives. 
(See Def 86.) They describe by expressing (not in the character of 
Predicates, but), ** incidentally, a condition, state, or act," of " I" and 
** eagle'* — hence they are Verbal Adjectives. 

Rem. 1. — ^To render the classification more simple, I have preferred to 
class all Participles used chiefly to describe Nouns and Pronouns, as 
Adjectives — and, because they are derived from Verbs and retain more 
or less of the properties of the Verbs from which they are derived, 
I use the term Verbal Adjectives. 

But Teachers who are unwilling to do more than simply to call 
them Participles, will not find it difficult to adapt their views to the 
plan of tliis work ; the Pupil being taught that — 

" Participles^ like Adjectives^ belong to Nouns and Pronovna,^ 

And, in the use of Diagrams — 

" Participles used to limit Substantives, occupy the same poiUum 
as Adjectives^ 

Rem. 2. — Participles used as Adjectives, commonly retain their vexibal 
character, and like their Verbs, may have Objects after them. Hence, 

Prin. — ^Verbal Adjectives are distinguislied as TVansi 
iive and Intransitive. 

Biiransitive, — " He possessed a well-balaneed mind." 

"Truth, entshed to earth, will rise again." 
IVansitive. — " Scaling yonder peaky I saw an eagle." 
" We saw the children picking berries,* 
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MODIFICATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Rem. — ^Most Qualifjing Adjectives express, by variations in form, 
different degrees of quality. Hence, 

Prin. — Some Adjectives are varied in form to denote 

Comparison, 

There may be four degrees of CompariBon. 

1. DimimUive,, . . .bluish, saltish. 

2. Positive, blue, salt. 

8. Comparative, . . .bluer, Salter. 

4. Superlative, . . .bluest^ sal test 

Dep. 93. — The Diminutive Degree denotes an amount 
of the quality less than the Positive. 

It is commonly formed by adding isk to the form of the Positive. 

Def. 94. — The Positive Degree expresses quality in its 
simplest form, without a comparison. 

Examples. — Lai^e — pure — rich — good — glimmering. 

" Now fades the glimnneriiig landscape on the sight" 

Def. 95. — The Comparative Degree expresses an increase 
or a decrease of the Positive. 

It is commonly formed by adding er, or the Words more or lesx, to the 
form of the Positive. 

EzAMFLES. — Larger — purer — ^richer — more common — less objectionable. 
" Richer by far is the heart*s adoration. " 

Def. 96. — The Superlative Degree expresses the highest 
mcrease of the quality of the Adjective. 

It is commonly formed by adding est, or the Words most or leatt, to 
the form of the Positive. 

Examples. — Largw/ — ^purcs^ — most ungrateful — ^uppermosi. '.,. , 

"The purest treasure mortal times afford i . 

Is — epotless reputation: 



n 
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Obs. 1. — ^By the use of other Words, the degrees of Conrparison may 
be rendered indefinitely numerous. 

Examples. — Cautious — somewhat cautious — very cautious — itnusuallif 
cautious — remarkably cautious — exceedingly cautious — too little caati<yii0 
•—incautious — quite uncautious, 

Obs. 2. — Comparison descending; is expressed by prefixing the Words 
less and least to the Adjective. 

Examples. — ^Wise, less wise^ least wise — ambitious, less ambitious, least 
ambitious. 

Obs. 3.— Most Adjectives of two or more syllables, are compared by 
prefixing the words miore and most^ or less and lea^ to the Positive. 

EXAMPLES. * 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative, 

Careful, more careful, most carefuL 

Careful, less careful, least careful. 

Obs. 4.— Some Adjectives may be compared by either method speci- 
fied above. 

EXAMPLES. 

Positive, Comparative. Superlative, 

Bemote^ remoter, • remotest 

Bemote, more remote, * ,most remote. 



IRREGULAB COMPABISON. 

Prin. — Some Adjectives are irregular in comparison. 

EXAMPLES. 

Positive, Comparative, Superlative, 

Good, better, best. 

Bad, worse, .worst 

Little, less, .... .« least. 

Many, more, most. 

Much, more, most. 

J. j farther, j farthest, 

^^* ( further, ( furthermost 

Old, l'']^^''* \'']^^^b 

^ , ( e/der. (eldest 
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Obs. 6.— Some Adjectives waut tlie PoHitive. 

Examples. — ^After, aftermost — nether, nethermost 

"He was in the after part of the ship.** 

Obs. 6. — Some Adjectives want the Comparative. 

Examples. — ^Top— topmost. 

"He stood upon the topmost round.** 

Obs. 7. — Some Adjectives can not be compared — ^the qualities they 
indicate not being susceptible of increase or diminution. 

Examples. — ^Round — square — ^triangular — ^infinite. 

RECAPITULATION. 

{Superlative, 
Diminutive. 



Adjectives are distinguished as - 



C Pure, 
Specifying, .... -J Numeral, 
' ( Possessive. 

VerbftL \ Transitive, 

'^ ^^""^^^ 1 Intransitive. 



EXERCISES. 

Let the Pupil determine which of the following Adjectives are 
Qualifying, which are Specifying, and which are Verbal. Of the Quali- 
fying Adjectives, which can be compared, and how compared— of the 
Specifying Adjectives, which are Pure, which Numeral, which Possessive 
— of the Verbal, which are Transitive, which are Intransitive. 



Able, 


False, 


That, 


Forgotten, 


Bold, 


Good, 


Three, 


Standing, 


Capable, 


Honesty 


Tenth, 


Loving, 


Doubtful, 


Infinite, 


Twice, 


Admonished, 


Eager, . 


Just; 


Several, 


Unknown. 



5§^Let the Pupil point out the Adjectives, Nouns, and Pronouns, 
in the following Sentences, and name their classes and modifications. 
Let him be careful to give a reason for the classification and niouifica- 
biou of each, by repeating the appropriate definitions and observatioua. 
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1. Oood scholars secure tJie highest approbation of th^r teacher. 

2. Sonie men do not give their children a proper education. 
' 8. A trifling accident often produces great results. 

4k An ignorant rich man is less esteemed than a wise poor man. 
5. The richest treasure mortal times afford, is^ spotless reputatioii. 
6 ''These dim vaults. 

These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride^ 

7. Beport not No fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race, to change the form 

8. Of thy fair works. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summits of these trees 

9. In music: thou art in the cooler breath, 
That^ from the inmost darkness of the place^ 

10. Ck>mes, scarcely felt : the barky trunksi the ground. 
The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with thee." 

riBST MODKL. 

These. . .describes '* vaults f hence an Adjective — for "a Word used to 
qualify or otherwise describe a Noun or Pronoun, is an Ad- 
jective." 

•* Specifies ; hence Specifying — ^for " an Adjective used only to 
specify is a Specifying Adjective." 
Dim. . . .qualifies "vaulti4i". hence an Adjective — for "a Word used to 
qualify or othervnfe^Mcribe a Noun or Pronoun, is an Adjec- 
tive." 

** Expresses a quality ; hence Qualifying — for " a Word used to 

describe a Noun by expreaeing a quality, is a Qualifying Adjeo* 
tive." 
Vaults . .is a Name ; hence a Noun — ^for ** t}ie Name of a being, plaoe^ or 
thing, is a Noun." 

** Name of a sort or class ; hence common — for " a Name used'to 

designate a class or sort of beings, places, or things^ is a Comr 
mon Noun." 

•* Spoken of; hence, Third Person — for "the Name of a person 

or thing spoken o^ is of the Third Person." 

" Denotes more than one: hence Plural Number — ^for "Nouns 

denoting more than one, are of the Plural Number." 

** Subject of the Sentence; hence Nominative Case — ^for ttfc* 

subject of a Sentence is in the Nominative Case." 
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Winding, .describes "aisles;** hence an Adjective — for a "Wore! nsed 
to qualify or otherwise describe a Noun or Proiioua, is au 
Adjective." 

Describes, by expressing a condition ; hence Verbal — for " a 
Word used to describe a Noun by expressing incidentally a 
condition, state, or act, is a Verbal Adjective." 

Humac , .describes "pomp" or "pride;" hence an Adjective — for "a 
Word used to qualify or otherwise describe a Noun or Pro 
noun, is an Adjective." 

Expresses a quality ; hence Qualifying — ^for " a Word used to 
describe a Noun by expressing a quality, is a Qualifying 
Adjective," 

[It is profitable to repeat the Definitions until they become familiar : 
after that they may be omitted — the parts of speech and the classes and 
modifications of the several Words being simply named, as in the follow 
ing exercise.] 

BBOOND MODEL. 

" No fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vain race, to change the form 
Of thy fair works." 

Glass, Person, -^i^^f^' Case. 
No 18 an Adjective Specifying, — -^fl^-^^ ' limits " carvings." 

Fantastic " Adjective Qualifying, — qualifies "carvings." 

Carvings " Noun Common, Third, Plu. Nom. to "show." 

The " Adjective Specifying, limits "boast" 

Boast •* Noun Common, Third, Sing. Obj. of "show." 



The Teacher will abridge or extend these Exercises at pleasure. 
Then let four Sentences be made, each containing the Word ffoodf so 
that, in the firsts it will qualify the Subject — in the second, the Object — 
in the third, the Object of a Phrase attached to the Subject — ^in th# 
foiu'th, the Object of a Phrase attached to the Object. 

In like manner use the Words amiable — honest — industrious — ipii*.' 
this — snme — loving — loved. Thus, 

1. That atniahle young lady was at the lecture, 

2. We saw the amiable gentleman. 

8. The benefits of an annlable disposition arc numerous. 
4. She possesses the advantages of an amiable temper 
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ADJECTIVE PHRASES AND SENTENCES. 

Rem. — ^Things may be described not only by Word» but also bj 
Phrases and by Sequences. 

EXAMPLES. 

A^eetive Phrases. — 1. "The time of my departure is at hand." 

2. "Night is the time /or rest" 
8. " Turn, gentle dermit of the vale^ 

Atljcctive Sentences. — 1. " He that getteth wisdom loFeth his own souL" 

2. Mount the iiorsb which I have chosen for thes, 
8. ** TnoUy tohose spell can raise the dead^ 
Bid the prophet's form appear." 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. . 

97.— What is an Adjective f See De£ 8«. 

Why are Adjectives used f See Rem. 1. 

For what various purposes are Adjectives iLsedf . . . .See Rem. 2. 

IIow are .Vdjectives diMinguitthedf See Prin. 

What is a Qualifying Adjective f See De£ 87, 

98. — What is ^Specifying Adjective ? See De£ 88. 

What is ^pIP og* Adjective ? See Oba. L 

What is an ^'^'^■llf^L'^ Adjective ? See Obs. 

IIow are Spccifyfl^{BkH;tives distinguished i See Prin. 

What is a Pure Specityfng Adjective ? See De£ 89. 

What is a Poascssive Specifying Adjective ? See Def. 90 

99. — IIow are Possessive Adjectives/oniwrf/' See Note. 

What is a Nuneral Adjective ? See De£ 91. 

What is a Verbal Adjective ? See Def. 92. 

100. — IIow are Verbal Adjectives distinguished? See Prin« 

101. — IIow are Adjectives modified? See Prin. 

How many Degrees of Comparison may some Ad- ) ^^ y^ 
jectives have? ) 

When is an Adjective of the Diminutive form ? See Del 98. 

When « " PosUioe " See Del 94 

When " « Superlative " See De£ 96 

102. — What is said of Comparison descending t See Obs. 2. 

When do we prefix a Word to denote comparison? .See 0)»ft. 3. 

What Adjectives are compared irregularly? See Prin. 

103. — Are all Adjectives compared ? See Ob-% 7 
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VERBS. 

Reil — ^Afi all things in the imiyerse live, move, or fiave a being, wo 
necessarily Lave a class of Words used to express the <ict, being, or itaU 
3f those things. Hence, 

Def. 97. — ^A Verb is a Word used to express tlie act, 
"ieing, or state of a person or thing. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Reil — The act expressed by some Verbs passes over to an Object 
Hence, 

Prin". — ^Yerbs are distingmslicd as 

Transitive or Intransitive. 

Def. 98. — A Transitive Verh is a Yerb that expresses 
an action which terminates on an Object. 

ETAWTT.Ka. — Zohn saws wood — God created hcaneii aiMUtor^A. 




Def. 99. — An Intransitive Fe||||E'^ Verb that ex- 
presses the being or state oi'-wJ OTbject, or an action 
which does not terminate on an Object. 

Examples. — Animals run — ^I sit — John is sleepy. 

Ous. 1. — Some Verbs are used transitively or intransitively. 

Examples. — " Cold Hows the wind." 

"The wind blows the dust.** 

" It has swe2)t through the earth,** 

"Jane has swept the floor.** 

" God moves in a mysterious way.'* 

" Such influences do not itwve me.** 

Dkf. 100. — The Verbs J^, become^ and other Intransitive 
Verbs, wlio^sc subjects arc not i\'j.^ resell ted as pcrforiiuug 
a pby.sicul act, arc called Neater Verbs, 



&. — H* -*— >:■! '^^rr — ▼* r-w.-iw wise— they ific 



MODIFICATIOX OF VERBS. 
L — ^T«rbf &ftt denote aietioB hMTt two methods of r c p ro s on tiiig 

Iflt — As done Ay its Subject — aa. Jane loret Lucy. V 
2d — Am done to its Subject — as, Litey U loved by Jane. • 



Pbix. — ^Transitiye Verbs have two Voices — 

Active and Passive, 

Def. 101. — ^The Active Voice represents the Subject as 
performing an action. 

EzAXPLB. — Columbus dUeovered America. 

Def. 102.-^The Passive Voice represents the Subject as 
being acted ^4Mb|| 

EIzAXPLi. — AmeriA wftmovered by Columbus. 

Obb. 1. — ^The same fact may oommonly be expressed by either the 
Active or the Passive form. 

E^^AMPUBB. — ^William ommuU Charles. ) ,wr.^^ a.„,^ r.^*. ^^4.^a 

Charles U assisted by WUliam. \ ^® ^"^^ ^'^^ '^^^ 

" William," the Subject of the Active Verb, becomes the Object of 

"by," when tlie Verb becomes Passive; and " Charles," the Object of 

the Active Verb, becomes the Subject of the Passive. 

Ods. 2. — In the English language, the formation of the Passive Voice 
is less simple than in many other languages. Thus^ the corresponding 
asi^ertions. 

In Latix — DoeeOf in the Active Voice, has Dooeor in the Passive. 

1m Esolwh — I teach, " " " " Tarn taught " " 

llr^ure, the English Verb does not form its Passive Voice by an " inflec- 
tion of tlie form of the Active," but by combining the Verb l^, in its 
various modifications, with a Participle of the given Verb. 
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EXAMFLB8. 

Active, — ^To see, I love, They applaud, Man worships 

PoMsive, — ^To he seen, I am loved, They are applauded, God w wor- 

shippeii 
Obs. 8. — ^Most Transitive Verbs may take the Passive form. 

Ob& 4. — ^A Verb taking the Passive form becomes grammatically 
intransitive. The action is directed to no object The Subject receives 
the action. ? 

Obs. 5. — ^But few Intransitive Verbs take the Passive fornu 

EXAMPLES. 

We laughed at his clownish performances. — (Active Intrans.) 
His clownish performance was laughed at. — (Passive.) 

MODE. 

Eeil — ^In addition to their primary signification. Verbs perform a 
secondary office — i, e,, they indicate some attendant or qualifying cir- 
eiunstancea. This is indicated by the variations of the form of the 
Verb, or by prefixing Auxiliary Words. 

1. A Verb may simply express a fact 

2. It may express a fact as possible^ probabU, chligatory^ dco. 
8. It may express a fact conditionalli/, -** 

4. It may express a command or reqajaflbSf 

5. It may express the name of an act^ or a fact unlimited by a 

subject Hence, 

Pbin. — ^Verbs have five modes of expressing their 
signification — 



Indicative, 
Potential, 



Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and 



Infinitive. 

Def. 103. — ^A V^rb nsed simply to indicate or assert a 
fact or to ask a i^uestion, is in the 

Indicative Mode. 

EzAMFLKS. — " God created the heaven and the earth." 

** 1% he not honest V* " Whence come wars !** 
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Def. 104. — A Yerb indicating probability poiver^ wHl^ 
or obligation^ of its subject, is in the 

Potential Mode. y^ 

Obs. — Words which may bo regarded as signs of the Potential Mod«^ ^ 
are, may — might — can — could — must — shall — should — will — toould, eithei 
a4one, or followed by the Word ?iave. 

Examples. — I may go — ^you might have gone — John sfiovld study-^JAtLTj 
ean learn — It could not be done — John shall study, 

Def. 105. — A Yerb expressing a fact conditionally 
(liypothetically) is in the 

Subjunctive Mode, 

Examples. — " If he repent^ forgive him." 

Obs. — J^j though^ unless, and other Conjunctions, are commonly used 
with tlie Subjunctive Mode. But they are not to be regarded as the 
«igns of this Mode, for they are also used with the Indicative and the 
VotcntiaL 

Examples. — If the boat goes to-day, I shall go in it. 
I would stay if I coiUd conveniently. 

Tlie condition expressed by " if the boat goes,'' is assimned as a faet"- 
hence, "goes" is in the Indicative Mode. 

KoTE. — ^The Subjunctive Mode is limited to Auxiliary (Adverbial) 

Sentences. 

Def. 106. — A Yerb used to command or intreat is 
^^ *^® Imperative Mode, 

Examples. — 1. " If he repent^ forgive him." 

2. " Gome to the bridal chamber, Death !** 

Obs. — ^As we can command only a person or thing addressed, the 
subject of an Imperative Verb must be of the Second Person ; and, as a 
person addressed is supposed to be present to tho speaker, the name o1 
the subject is usually understood. 

Examples. — Cry aloud — Spare not. 

But it is often expressed. • 

" Go ye into all tnc world.'* 
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PARTICIPLES. Ill 

Def. 107. — ^A Verb used without limitation by a Sub- 
ject, is in the 

Infinitive Mode. 

Obb. 1.-— Hie Preposition to, is usually placed before the InfinitiT« 
Verb. 

Examples. — " To enjoy is to obey.* 

*' I came not here to talk." 

Obb. 2. — ^But that Word is sotnetimes suppressed, 

Etampltcs. — ^ Let me hear thy yoice, awake, and bid her 
Give me new and glorious hopes.* 

Obs. 8. — As a Verb in the Infinitive has no grammatical Subject^ it 
cannot be a Predicate. It is used, in combination with its Preposition, 

1. Substantively ; -as — To do good is the duty of alL 

2. Adjectively ; as — ^The way to do good, 
8. Adverbially ; as — ^I ought to do good, 

• 

PARTICIPLES. 

HxM. — ^In the three Sentences, 

1. Birds sing, 

2. Birds are singing^ 

3. Singing birds delight us, 

the Word ** sin^ (in Example 1) is a Verb — used to assert an act of 
«* birds." 

In Example (2) " singing" is derived from the same Verb ; and with 
the aid of tlie Auxiliary Verb " are," it makes the same assertion. 

In Example (3), " singing does not assert^ but it assumes the same act. 

The same signification remains in the three Words, while they per- 
form different grammatical ofiices. Hence, 

Def. 108. — A Participle is a word derived from a 
Verb, retaining the signification of its Verb, while it 
also performs the office of some other "part of speech." 

Obs. 1. — ^Partici^ea are Derivative Words, formed from their Radi- 
eals — commonly by the addition of ing or ed. 

Examples. — Be, . . . .being. Love, . . . .loving, . . . .loved. 

Have, . . having. Walk, . . . walking, . . . walked. 
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Rem. — ^A Participle is used with or without an Auxiliary prefixed 
Hence, 

Prin — ^Participles are Simple or Compound. 

Def. 109. — A Simple Participle is a single Word de- 
rived from its Verb. 

Examples. — Loving, loved — ^having, had — ^being, been. 

Def. 110. — A Compound Participle consists of a simple 
Participle, with the Auxiliary Participles "having" or 
"being," or "having been." 

EXAMPLES. 

^-^«. \l wtdf •.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.f3- 

13. Being loved, Being feared. 
4. Having loved, Having feared. 
6. Having bee/i loved, . . . .Having been feared. 
6. Having been loving, . . . Having been fearing. 

Rem. — In giving names to the different Participles, grammarians are 
not agreed. By different authors the Simple Participles are distin- 
guished as Present and Past^ 

" Active an'd Passive, ' 

" Imperfect and Perfect^ 

" First and Second, and by other terms. 

Rejl — While none of the above names can be regarded as whoUy free 
from imperfections, those first mentioned are perhaps less objectionable 
than others. Hence, 

Prin. — The Simple Participles are distinguished as 

1. Present^ or First; and, 

2. Past^ or Second, 

Def. 111. — The Present Participle is the Participle 
formed by adding ing to the root of the Verb, and com 
monly indicates a present act, being, or state. 

ICxAMPLES. — Being — Shaving — loving — walking — doing — fearing. 
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Obs. 1. — "When the Participle is used with a Verb, the time is indi 
eated by the Verb, and may be Present, Past, or Future. 

Examples. — Present. — I am writing letters. 
Past. — ^I was writing letters. 
JfhUwe, — ^I shall be writing letters. 

Dep. 112. — A Past Participle is the Participle that is 
regularly formed by adding ed to the root of its Yerb. 

Example?. — Lovcrf — fear^^ — hated — respects 

Obs. 1. — ^The Past Participles of Irregular Verbs are variously formed 
(See list) 

Obs. 2. — ^The Past Participle may be used with a Verb indicating 
time, Present, Pctst, or future. 

Examples. — Present.—^! am loved, "William ja seen. 

Past.-^ was loved, . . • • , . . William "was secra. 
FtUurc-h shall be loved, 1.. •'William* wilt Ihj eeon/ . 

Obs. S. — ^The Present Participle is commonly Active in signifieation. 

Examples. — 1. A falling lea£ 

2. A fading flower. 

8. " Scaling yonder peak, 

I saw an eagle, wheeling near its brow." 

Obs. 4. — ^The Past Participle is commonly Pas^ve in signification. 

Examples. — 1. /n/urec^ reputation. 
2. Lost opportunity. 
8. " Truth crushed to earth, will rise again." 

Obs. 5. — ^The Past Participle, preceded by the Auxiliary having a 
iLsed actively. v 

Examples. — 1. Having loved. 

2. Having lost a day. 

8. "Tlie hour having arrived, we commenced the exorcises.'* 

4. Having seen the elephant, the rustic was satisfied. 

Obs. 6.— Preceded by the Auxiliary being, or having been, the Past 
Participle is used Passively. . 

KxAMPLiM. — 1. Being h>ved. 

2. Having been censured for idleness, John retolved V 
be diligent. 
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Obs, 7. — A Compound Participle may be Present or Prior Pment^ 
Active or Passive^ 

Examples. — Present — Being lored, Being seen. 

Prior Present. — Having loved, Having seen. 

Active, [ ^^*^!"g ^oy^^ Having seen. 

( Having been walking, . . . .Having been seeing. 

p . ( Being loved, Being seen, 

asnve, -j jj^^yj^g |Jgg^ loved, Having been seen. 

t 

' Obs. 8 — Participles have no distinct Etymological character. They 
find a place in all the "parts of speccli," being used as 



1. Nouns, 

2. Adjectives, 
8. Adverbs, 

7 In Predicate with Auxiliary Verbs. 
8. To introduce a PartieipicU Phrase, 



4. Prepositions, 

5. Conjunctions, 

6. Exclamations, 



. EXAMPLES. 

1. Noun, (a). Singing is a pleasing exercise. 

(6). William maintains a fair standing in society, 
(c). " In the beginning^ God created the heaven." 

2. Adjective, {d). A running BjKOOK-~a standing tree. 

(«). Behold the goose standing on one foot, 
8. Adverb, (/). " *Tis strange; 'tis passing Strang^" 

(f ). The task was exoecduigig dikficult. 
4. Preposition. (/»). "I speak concerning Cliiist and the Church.** 

{i). " Notliing was said touching that question.** 

6. Conjunction. (^*). "Seeing we can not agree, the diseussioa may 

be dropped." 
C. Exclamation, , , . .(Z). Shocking ! Astonishing ! 

7. In PrediccUi (m). "Birds are singing — bees are humming!* 

8b Leader of Phrase, {n). Wounding the feelings of otliers. 

(o). " Avoid toounding the feelings of others!* 
{p), A habit of moving quickly^ is another way of 
gaining tim£, 

Obs. 9.— Participles, like the Verbs from which they are derived, ar 

Transitive or Intransitive. 

Obs. 10. — A Participle used as a Preposition, must be Transitive. 
Examples. — I speak c^ncermng Christ and the Clmrch, 
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Obr. 11. — ^A Paiiiicrple used as a Noun, as an Adjectivo, or in Predi- 
eate, or as the Leader of a Participial Phrase,' mat/ be Intransitive. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Noun, " Scolding has long been considered ungenteeL** 

2. Adjective., ."The curfew tolls the knell of parting day." 

3. Predicate., .Spring-time of year is coming. 

Obsl 12. — ^A Participle used as a Conjunction or as an Advurb must 
be Intraxiflitiye. 

Examples. — " Wherefore is there a price in the hands of a fool to get 

wisdom, seeing he hath no heart to it" 
"A virtuous household, but tmteeding poor." 

TENSE. 

Reic. — Generally the form of the Verb denotes not only the manner^ 
but also the tinvey of l^e action or event expressed by it. Hence the 
distinction of Tense. 

Def. 113. — Tense is a modification of Yerbs, denoting 
a distinction of time. 

Rem. — ^Time is Present^ Pctsty or FiMure : of each of these periods we 

have two varieties, represented by different forms. Hence, 

■ 

Prin. — Most Y^rbs have six Tenses — 

Piior Past and Past, * 
Prior Present and Present, 
Prior Future and Future, 

Def. 114. — The Prior Past Tense denotes time past at 
some other past time mentioned, or imjJied. 

Example. — I had already expressed my opinion. 
Obs. — Had is usually the sign of this Tense. 

Def. 115. — The Past Tense dcnotifs time fully past. 

Examples. — I wrote yo\i a letter — AVe walked to Troy. 
I saw an eagle — David loved Jonathan. 
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21. '* To be or not to be — that is the queetion • 

22. " Spirit 1 1 fetl that thou 

Wilt soon depart I 

23. This body is too weak longer to hold 
The immortal part 

24. The ties of earth are loosening, 

25. They soon will break ; 

26. And thoiif even as a joyous bird. 
Thy flight wilt take 

To the eternal world." 

27. Go forth wlien midnight winds are high. 

And ask them whence they come; 

28. Who sent them raging through the sky, 

29. And where is tlieir far homel 

80. " Mark the sable woods, 

That shade sublime yon mountain's nodding brow 

81. With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps. 

82. As if the reverend form • 
Of Minos or of Numa should forsake 

The Elysian scats, and down the embowering giadft 
Move to your pausing eye." 

83. "In the pleased infant see its power expand. 

When first the coral fills his little Iiand*; 
84» Throned in his mother's lap, it dries each tear^ 
As her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 

85. Next it assails him in his top's strange hum,* 
Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his drutn; 

86. Each gilded toy that doting love bestows, 
He longs to break, and every spring* expose.* 

87. "Could I forget 

What I have been, I might the better bear 
What I am destined to. 

88. I am not the first . 

That has been wretched ; but to think how wx^ . 
I have been happier." 

89. "Truth crushed to earth will rise agam, 

40. The eternal years of God are hers : 

41. But Error, wounded, writhes in paiu. 
And dies amid her worshipers." 
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MODEL. 

O'^'ehed ... .is [a Participle^ from the Verb crush ;] used here to do- 
scribe a condition of " Trutli ;" hence, a Verbal Adjective. 
Will rise . . . .asserts an act of " Trutli ;" hence, a Verb. 
" has no object; hence. Intransitive. 

" simply declares ; hence, Indicative Mode, 

denotes time future ; hence, Future Tense. 

Aie asserts being of " years ;" hence, a Verb. 

Are has no object ; hence, Intransitive. 

" simply declares ; hence. Indicative Mode. 

•*, denotes time present ; hence. Present Tense. 

Wounded . . .is [a Participle^ from the Verb wound;"] used here to de- 
sciibe a condition of "Error;" hence, a Verbal Adjective. 

Writhes asserts an act of " Error ;" hence, a Verb. 

" has no object; hence, Intransitive. 

** simply declares ; hence. Indicative Mode. 

•• denotes time present ; hence, Present Tense. 



" The surging billows and the gamboling storms 
Come crouching to his feeC* 

Surging is [a Participle^ from the Verb surge,] 

" used here to describe " billows ;** hence, a Verbal Adjective. 

Gamboling, .is [a Participle^ from the Verb gambol^ 

" used here to describe "storms;" hence, a Verbal Adjective. 

Come asserts an act of "billows" and " storms ;" hence, a Verb. 

has no object ; hence, Intransitive. 

simply declares ; hence, Indicative Mode. 

denotes time present ; hence, Present Time. 
Crouching. . .is [a Pdrticiple^ from the Verb crouch,] 

used here to modify the act expressed by " come ;" 

(it declares the manner of coming ;) hence, an Adverb. 



I* 
« 
« 



« 

M 



"In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.** 

Beginning. . .is [a Participle^ from the Verb begin.] 

** used here as the name of an event ; hence, a Verbal Noun. 

Created asserts an act of " God ;" hence, a Verb. 

" act passes to objects (heaven and earth). 

•* ■imi)ly declares; hence. Indicative Mode. 

•* denotes a particular time past ; hence, Patt Tenet. 
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CONJUGATION OF VERBS 

Rrmark 1. — 'We have seen that most verbs are varied in form to da- 
cole ditlereiit modcA uiid times of action or buing. 

The}' are also varied to eorrespond with their aubjeota iu Person and 
Nawber 

The regular arrangement of the various forms of a Verb is called its 

Conjugation, 

Rem. 2. — Verbs are varied by inflection of their Radicals^ or by the 
use of different Radicals. Hence, 

Prin.-.— Verbs are distinguished as 



, Regular and Irregular. 



regular verbs. 

Def. 120. — ^A Regular Verb is a Verb whose Past Tense 
is formed by the addition of d or cd to the Eadical. 

Examples. — Present Tettse, — I love, act^ save, fear. 

Past Tense, — I Xovedf act^ei^ sav<^ feared 

Obs. 1. — Some Verbs, for euphony, drop the final letter of thi 
Radical. 

Examples. — Love, loverf — Save, M.^ed — Recite, recited 

Obs. 2. — Some Verbs, for euphony, double a final letter of tht 
RadicjL 

KxAMPLKH. — ^Tan, tannei— -Transmit^ transmitted 

I 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Def. 121. — An Irregular Verb is aVerb whose Past Tenso 
is not made by the addition of c? or ed to the Radical 

Examples. — Present Tense, — I am, see, do, hide, lay. 
Past Tense, — I was, saw, did, hid, laid. 

Rem. — Some Irregular Verbs are not used in all the Modes and Tei»#ea 
Hcuoc, 
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Dbp. 122. — ^A Defective Verb is a Verb that is uot used 
in all the Modes and Tenses. • 

LIST. 

Pf9§8nL — Can, may, must^ ought^ shall, wilL 

Past, — Could, might ought^ quoth, should, would. 

Rkm. — ^Wo have seen (see Part L, p. 25) — 

1. That the Predicate of a Sentence must have at least one Verb, 

2. That it may have other Words. 

8. That in Predicates formed of more than one Word, the last 
Word constitutes the Principal Part of the Predicate, i. e^ 
makes the Principal Assertion, 
' 4c That the Principal Part of a Predicate may be — 
A Verb, — ^I love — ^I do see, 
A Participle, — ^I am loved — ^I have seen. 
An Adjective. — John is roeary — ^Velvet feels smooth, 
A Noun. — ^We bxq friends — He is a scholar, 
A Pronoun. — ^It is I—TJiine is the kingdom. 

5. That the Words prefixed to the Principal Part are Auxiliaries, 
and may be Verbs only, or Verbs and Participles. Hence, 

Def. 123. — ^An Auodliary Verb is a Yerb that is prefixed 
to another Verb or to a Participle, to distingiiish the 
Voice, Mode, or Tense of the Principal Verb. 

JJBT, 

Always Auxiliaries. 

Present. — Can, may, must, shalL 
Past, — Could, mighty — should. 

Sometimes Principal Verbs 

Present. — ^Am, be, do, have, wilL 

Past. was, did, had, would. 

OflBk — ^Thcse Words, when used as Auxiliaries, perform peculiar 
offices; thuj, 

Be^ with its various modifications, is used before a Past Participle 
to indicate the Passive Voice, 

/ ° 



/ 
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Can^ fnay^ mustf shall (used to command), and iffill (signifying 
volition), indite the Present Tense of the Potential Mode, 

Coiddj mighty should, and tootUd, are the signs of the Pcui 7hu$ 

Potential. 
Do is used in the Present Tense, Indicative-intenBiye form. 
Did " " Past Tense, « m « 

Had * •* Prior Past Tense, ** h h 

Have ** " Prior Present Tense, IndiecAioe •• 

May have ** •* Prior Present Tense, Potential •• 

MiglUhave" * Prior Past Tense, *• • 

Shall " * Future, Indicative (First Person), 

Will *• • Future, Indicative (Second orTfUrd Person) 

Note. — ^The Future and Prior Future Tenses are placed in the IndicA 
tive Mode in conformity to the general custom of grammarians. A strid 
regard to uniformity and consistency would place them with theii 
kindred forms in the Potential Mode. For, 

The ** Indicative Mode is that form of the Verb used to ineRcate or 
assert an act, being, or state." Now a thing future may be predicted, 
but cannot be declared or asserted. "We may declare a, purpose or make 
a prediction. So may we declare the possibility of an act, or the obligor 
Hon to perform an act. But these are done by a modification of the 
Predicate, called Potential Mode. 

In the Sentence ** I shall go," we have asserted a prediction of an act. 
" ** "I may go," we have asserted a probability of an ad 
** " "I can go," we have asserted a possibility of an aot. 

* I should go," asserts obligation to perform an act. 
"I might go," asserts liberty to perform an act. 
"1 could go," asserts power to perform an act. 

Neither of tlie above assertions declares the performance of an act 
They assert *^ probability, pmver, will, or obligation,** but no actual event. 

The Potential Present and Past alike assert & present probability, pre* 
diction, possibility, <fec., of a future act or event. 

" 1 shall go if I choose," 

" 1 may go if I will," 

" I can go if I will," 

*'I should go if I weife invited," 

**1 might go if I were invited," 

" 1 could go if I were invited," 



<- all refer to a futui^e Act. 
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EXBBCISES. 
(1.) 



PUEDIOATE. 



1 



I 



Aiunliaries. 
a 8 4 

am 
have been 

was 
had been 

be 
have been 

be 
have been 

be 
have been 



PrincipaL 
6 



ghall 

BliaU 

may 

may 

might 

might 



" smging. 



(2.) 



John 



has 



IS 

been 



wiU 

wiU 

may 

may 

might 

might 



was 
had been 

be 
have been 

be 
have been 

be 
have been 



loved 



Let the Pupil substitute for the Word "John" the following 
{Subjects^ and' notice what changes in the various Auxiliary Verbs must 
oonsequently be made. Thus, 

I requires (am — ^have — shall — shall have). 



Thou 
They 
People 
He 



a 



it 



u 



u 



(art — ^hast — ^hadst — ^wilt — mayest — ^mightst) 
(are — ^have.) 
(are — have). 
[no cJtonge,'] 

Hence, 

Ob& — ^The practical object of the following Paradigms is to teach the 
Pupil what are the various changes in the form of the Predicate to cor- 
respond to the Subject, and to indicate the various Modes, Tenses^ Per- 
Aons, and Numbers. 
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Paradijin of^tiie Irregular Verb "Be." 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Arriy was, beings been, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TE27SK 

Sinffidar Nwnber, Plural Number. 
Firat Person, .... I am, We are, 

SiiCMiA " (Thouart> (Ye are, 

See<md ••••"( You are, ^ You are, 

Tldrd " .... He is. They are. 



PRIOR PRESENT TENSE. 

1. I have been, We have been, 

o ( Thou hast been, j Ye have been, 

( You have been, ( You have been, 

8. He has been. They have been. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. I was, We were, 

o j lliou wast^ ( Ye were, 

( You was, ( You were, 

8. He was. They were. 

PRIOR PAST TENSE. 

1. I had been, We had been, 

Q j Tliou hadst been, j Ye had been, 

( You had been, ( You had been, 

8. He had been. They had been. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

1. I shall be, We shall be, 

„ j Thou wilt be, ( Ye will be, 

^ I You will be, ] You will be, 

8. He wiU be. They will be. 

^klOR FUTURE TENSE. 

1. I shall have been, We shall have beea, 

Q j Tliou wilt have been, ( Ye will have been, 

( You will have been, \ You will have been, 

8. He will have been. They will have been 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. I may be, We may be, 

2 j Thou mayst be, ( Ye may be, 

* ( You may be, ( You may be, 

8. He may be. They may be. 
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PBIOB PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I may have been, "We may have been, 

o ( Thou mayst fcve been, ( Ye may have been, 

( You may have been, • ( You, may liave been, 
8. He may have been. They may have been. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. I might be, ' "We might be, 

„ ( Thou mightst be, ( Ye nii^ht be, 

( You might be, ( You mi^ht be, 

8. He might be. They might be. 

PRIOR PAST TE^SE. 

1. I might have been, We mi^ht have been, 

o ( Thou mightst have been, < Ye miglit have been, 

( You might have been, \ You mi^ht have been, 
8. He might have been. They might have b<ten. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

• PRESENT TENSE. 

1. If I be, If we be, 

n j If thou be, j If ye be, 

( If you be, ( Jil^you be, 
8. "If he be. If they be. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. If I were, If we were, 

^ j If thou wert^ (If y< 

J If you were, 1 If y 



■e were. 



ou were, 



8. If he were. If they were. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



^ ( Be thou, or j Bo ye, or Do ye be. 

(Do thou be. ( Be you, or Do you b« 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present Tense, To be. 

Prior Present Tense, To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Betn^. 

Past, Been. 

Compound, . . Having been. 



« 
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FORMULA OF REGULAR VERBS. 

Transitive Verb — "Eecitb." 

aotiyx yoid. 

The Principal Parts of this Yerb are — 

Present Tense, Eecite, 

Past Tense, .- Eecitcd. 

Present Participle, .... Eecitfngr. 
Past Participle, Eedtai. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
Pbebent Tkkbi^ Recite. « 

Simple Form, Progressive Form. 

Singular, 

L I recite, I am re&Ung, 

o ( Thou reeitest, ( TIiou art redttn^ 

' ( You recite, ( You are recittty, 
8. He reciter. He is reciting 

Plural 

L "We recite, "We are recit^n^, 

Q ( Ye recite, ( Ye are reciting, 

I You recite^ ( You are reciting, 
8. They recite. They are reciting. 

FBIOB PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, 

1. I have reciteti^ I have been recittn^, 

2^ ( Thou hast recited^ ( Thou /last been reciting 

( You have recited^ ( You /lave been reciting, 
8. He fuis recited He has been reciting. 

Plural 

1. "We have recited^ "We have been reciting^ 

2 j Yi3 have recited^ ( Ye have been reciting^ 

' { You have recitcJ, ( You have been reciting, 
8. They have recited They /lave been reciting. 
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1. I reciW, 

a j Tliou TeGitedst, 

( You recite^ 
8. He recited 



1. 



We recite^ 
« J Ye TeQiiedf 
' ( You recited^ 
8. They reQited. 



PAST TENSE. 

Singitlar. 



Plural. 



{ 



I was recitmf^, 
Tliou wast recitiTi^, 
You was recitJTMy, 
He was VQQ.iX.ing. 



\ 



We laere reciting, 
Ye were reciting, 
You were reciting, 
They were recittTi^. 



PRIOR PAST TENSE. 



1. I had recitedf 

„ ( Thou hadst vecitedt 

\ You had recite^ 
8. He had TQQited. 



SingtUar, 



I 



Plural, 



I had been reciting. 
Thou hadst been reciting 
You Jiad been reciting, 
He Iiad been reciting. 



1. We had recit^d^ 
ft J Ye /lad recited^ 



8. 



( Ye /lad recited^ ( 

( You had recited^ ( 

They had reGitecL 



We had been reciting. 
Ye Iiad been reciting. 
You had been reciting. 
They Iiad been reciting. 



1. 

% 



I shall recite, 

fThou will recite, 
You will recite, 
8. He toill recite. 

1. We shall recite, 
o ( Ye will recite, 

* l You toill reeite, 
3. They toill recite. 



FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, 



Plural. 



1 



I shall be recitfw^r, 
Tliou wi/t be recittiz^ 
You will be recitingr, 
He will be reciti^i^. 



1 



We shall be reciting, 
Ye will be reeitiytg. 
You will be recit?'7igr, 
They will be reciting. 



PRIOR FUTURE TENSE. 



1. 

2. 
8. 



I shall have recit«d^ 
Thou wilt have recit^d^ 
ou will have recited^ 
He mil have recited! 



Singular. 



11 



Plural, 



I shall huve been reciting, 

{Thou unit have been reciting. 
You will have (-een reciting. 
He will have been reciting. 



1. 



We slmll have rccittfd^ 
o j Ye will have recitec?, 
* { You will have recit^d^ 
8. They will have recittfdl 



We shall have been recitm^, 
^ Ye will have been recitm^, 
( You will have been reciting, 

Tliey will have been reciting. 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 

PREBKNT TKifSK. 



1. I may recite, 

o 5 Thou mayH recite^ 

\ You may recite, 
8. He may recite. 

1. We may recite, 
2 ( Ye may recite, 

* { You may recite, 
8. They may recite. 



Singuli 



lor. 



Plural 




\ 



FBIOB PRESENT TENSE. 



We may he recitii^ 
Ye may be recittiur, 
You may be recitt«i^, 
They may be remUng. 



1. Imay have recited^ 

2. 

8. 



Singular, 



iThou mayxt have recited^ 
You may have recit^d^ 
He may fiave recitedL 



Plural, 



1. We may have recittfd^ 
o j Ye may have recited^ 

\ You may liave recitod^ 
8. They may have recit^dL 



I may Juwe been recaUnff^ 

fThou mayat have been refoiim^ 
You may have been reeittN^, 
He fnay have been Te^Ung, 

We may have been r^iUng, 
Ye may fiave been reeitt«i^, 
You may haw been recitcn^ 
They may have been recitu^. 



1. 
2. 
8. 



.. I might recite, 

fThou mighM recite^ 
You migfU recite, 
t. He might recite. 

1. We might recite, 
o \ Ye might recite, 

{ You might recite, 
8. They might recite. 



PAST TENSE. 

Singular, 



PluraL 



i 



I might be recittfi^, 

fThou mightet be reciting 
You might be recittn^. 
He might be reciting. 

We might be recittfi^, 
Ye migfit be reciting, 
You might be reciting, 
They might be reciting. 



PRIOR PAST TENSE. 



8. 



Singular, 

I might have recit^d^ I might have been reciting, 

{ Thou mightst have reci^^c^ J Thou mightst have been refoMng 

\ You might have recited^ \ You might have been recittn^ 

He might have recited He miglit have been reciting. 



PluraL 



1. We might have recit<?d^ 
2 j Ye 7nfght have recitec^ 
* j You might h<ive recit<"<^ 
8. They might have recited 



We might have been reciting, 
J Ye might have been vcQiting, 
\ You might have been recitinp; 

They might have bem recitiTi^. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 



1. %f I recite, 

{If thoa recite, 
Ifyc 



Singular, 



2. 
8. 



_ 70U recite^ 
If he recite. 



Plural. 



If we recite, 

ilf 3'e recite. 
If you recite^ 
S. If they recite. 



1. 
2. 



If I be reciting, 
( If thou be recittn^, 
( If vou be reciten^, 

If he be reciting. 

If we be reciting, 
( If ye 6« reciting, 
( If you be reciting, 

If they be reciting. 



PAST TENSE. 



1. Though I recit^d^ 
2 ( Though thou recit^d^ 
* I Though you recittfd^ 
^ Though he recittfti 

1. Though we recit«£( 
o J Though ye recite^ 

\ Though you rocit^d^ 
8. Though th«y recited 



Singular, 

Though I were reciting, 

S Though thou toert Teciting 
Tliough you were reciting, 
Though he were Teaitir^g, 

Plural, 

Though we were recitzn^, 

i Though ye were reciting, 
Though you were recitsn^, 
Though they loere reciting. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENgE. 

SingtUar, 
A ( Recite thou, or 



( Do thou recite. 



Be thou recitmflr, or 
Do thou be recitiw^ 



PluraL 



o { Recite ye or you, or j Beye recitiw^', or 

( Do ye or you recite. ( Do ye be reciting. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT. 

To recite. To be reciting. 

PRIOR PRESENT. 

To have reeited To have been reciting. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 

Reciting. 

PRIOR PRESENT. 

Hatnng iovMsd. Having been recitin^r. 



:§) 



■*■ 



% 



A 



% 



^ 
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Paradigm of the Verb " LoVE." 
/■- 

\ _■ 

AOnVS YOIOB. PAS8IYE YOIGB.; 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TE^'SE. 

Singrdar 

1. I love, I am loved, 

o j Thou lovest^ ( Thou art loved, 

\ You love, ( You are loved, 

S. He loves. He is loved. 

Plural, 

1. We love, We are loved, 

o ^ Ye love, ( Ye are loved, 

\ You love, I You are loved, 
8. They love. They are loved. 



^^ 



PRIOR PRESENT TENSE. 

Singvlar. 

1. I have loved, I have been loved, 

o J Thou hast loved, ( Thou hast been loved, 

\ You have loved, ( You have been loved, 

8. He has loved. He has been loved. 

Plural, 

1. We have loved. We have been loved, 

o j Ye have loved, ^ Ye have been loved, 

* I You have loved, \ You have been loved, 
8. They have loved. They have been loved. 



PAST TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I loved, I was 16 v^^ 

« ( Thou lovedst, J Thou wast loved, 

( You loved, \ You was loved, 
8. He loved. He was loved. 

Plural, 

1. JVe loved, We were loved, 

Q j Ye loved, J Ye were loved, 

( You loved, \ You were loved, 
8. They lovei They were loved. 

PRIOR PAST TENSE. 

* Singular, 

1. I had loved, I had been loved, 

2 J Thou hadst loved, j Thou hadst been loved, 

' ( You had loved, \ You had been loved, 
8 n« had loved. He had been loved. 
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Plural, 

1. We had loved, We had been loved, 

2 j Ye had loved, j Ye had been loved, 

' \ You had loved, \ You had been loved, 
8. ' They had loved. They had been loved. 

FUTURE TENSBi 

Singular, 

1. I shall love, I shall be loved, 

„ ( Thou wilt love, J Thou wilt be loved, 

' ( You "will love, I You will be loved, 
8. He will love. He will be loved. 

Plural, 

1. We shall love. We shall be loved, 

g ( Ye will love, ( Ye will be loved, 

I You will love, ( You will be loved, 
8. They will love. They will be loved. 

PBIOB FX7TURE TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I shall have loved, I shall have been loved, 

o j Thou wilt have loved, ( Thou wilt have been loved, 

( You will have loved, ( You will have been loved, 
8. He wUl have loved. He will liave been loved 



Plural, 

1. We shall have loved. We shall have been loved, 

2 ( Ye will have loved, ( Ye will have been loved, 

\ You will have loved, ( You will have been loved, 
8. They will have loved. They will have been loved. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. I may love, I may be loved, 

o ( Thou mayst love, j Thou mayst be loved, 

( You may love, ( You may be loved, 
8. He may love. He may be loved. 

Plural, 

1. We may love, Wo may be loved, 

- j Ye may love, j Ye may be loved, 

( You may love, \ You may be lovt^d, 
8. Tliey may love. Thoy may be loved. 
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PRIOR PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, 

1. I may have lovecl, I may have been loved, 

Q ( Thou mayst have loved, j Thou mayst have been loved, 

( You may have loved, ( You may have been loved. 
8. He may have loved. He may have been loved. 

Plural, 

I, We may have loved, "We may have been loved, 

„ ( Ye may have loved, ( Ye may have been loved, 

( You may have loved, ( You may have been loved, 
8. They may have loved. They may have been loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

Singular, 

L I might love, I might be loved, 

o ( Thou mightst love, ( Thou mightst be loved, 

( You might love, ( You might be lored, 

8. He might love. He might be loved. 

PlurcU. 



1. "We might love. We might be loved, 

ft^ ( Ye might love, ( Ye might be loved, 

( You mi^ht love, ( You mi^ht be lo.ved, 

8. They might love. They might be loved. 



PRIOR PAST TENSE. 

lingular, 

1. I might have loved, I might have been loved, 

<, ( Thou mightat have loved, ( Thou mightst have been loved, 

* ( You might have loved, ( You might have been loved, 
8. He might have loved. He might have been loved. 

Plural. 
1. We might have loved. We might have been lovet^ 



)Ye might have loved, j Ye might have been lovedi 
You mi^ht have loved, ( You mi^ht have been lovfll. 
They might have loved. They might have been loyi^ 



suBJUNcrriVE mode, 

PRESENT TENSBi 



Singular, 
1. If I love, If I be loved, 

Q j If thou love, ( If thou be loved, 

( If you love, ( If you be loved, 
8. If he love. If he be loved. 



^a&i 



J-mpt*^ 



& M^ 
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PluraX. 

1. If we love, If we be laved, 

o j If ye love, ( If ye be loved, 

* \ If you love, ( If you be loved, 
8. If tiiey love. If they be loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

Singvlar, 

1. If I loved. If I were loved, 

a j If tibou loved, ( If thou wert loved, 

( If you loved, ( If you were loved, 

8. If ne loved. If he were loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we loved. If we were loved, 

o C If ye loved, J If ye were loved, 

( If you loved, \ If you were loved, 
8. If they loved. If they were loved. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, 

"l Do thou be loved. 
Plural, 

^ j Love ye, or o i ^® J® loved, or 

( Do ye love. ( Do ye be loved. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

To love. To be loved. 

PRIOR PRESENT TENSE. 

To have loved. To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 

Loving. j Loved, or 

I Being loved 

PRIOF PRBAENT. 

Having loved. Having been loved. 



Q ( Love thou, or . j Be loved, or 

( Do tiiou love. 
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Si/no2)sis of tJie Verb " STUDY." 

^ Active Voice, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
First Person, 

DEOLABATIYE FORM. DBOLABATIYE FORM. NfffCUtVe, 

P&EBKNT, I study, I Btudy notf or I do not study. 

Prior Present, . .1 have studied, I have not studied. 

Past, I studied, I studied not, or I did not atadj 

Prior Pa«t, I had studied, I had not studied. 

FuTURB, .1 shall study, I shall not study. 

Prior Futjr^ . . .1 shall have studied, . .1 shall not have studied. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present, I may study, I may not study. 

Prior Present, . .1 may have studied, I may not have studied. 

Past, I might study, I might not study. 

pjnoR Past, I might have studied, ... .1 might not have studied. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present, If I study, If I study not 

Past, If I studied, If I studied not, 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Second Person, 

Present, . . . .Study, or ) j Study not, or 



... .Do thou study, )"** (Do not study. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

iKmwopr To study, Not to study. 

»mto9^ Present, To have studied, Not to have stodied 

PARTICIPLES. 

Simple, Studying, Not studying, or studj^ng nut 

C<*MPouNDj . .Having studied, . . ^.Not having studied. 
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Spiopsis of the Verb "TURN." 

Active Voice, 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

DBOLASATIVE FORIL INTEBBOOATiyB FOBM.* 

I tuTD, Do I turn f 

I have turned, Have I turned f 

I turned, Did I turnf 

I had turned, Had I turned f 

I shall turn, Shall I turnf 

I shall haye turned, Shall I have turned? 



\ 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



I may turn, May I turn f 

I may have turned, May I have turned f 

I might turn, Might I turn f 

I might have turned, Might I haye tumedf 



Synopsis of the Verb " Sell." 

Passive Voice. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

Third Pers&n, 
INTEBSOOATIVE FOBiL iNTERRoaATrvic FOBM. — Negative, 

Pbbbent, Is it sold ? Is it not sold f 

Prior Present, . .Has it been sold ? Has it not been sold t 

Past, Was it sold? Was it not sold? 

Prior Past, Had it been sold ? Had it not been sold f 

Future, Will it be sold? WiU it not be sold? 

Prior Futurb^ . . .Will it have been sold f . . .Will it not haye been sold t 

POTENTIAL MODE. 
Tliird Person, 

May it be sold? May it not be sold f 

May it have been sold ? May it not have been sold t 

Might it be sold ? Might it not be sold? 

Might it have been soldi . . .Might it not haye been sold f 

* The SuBJUNcnvE, IncPERATiyE, and iNFonrrvx Modes are not used in 
Tnterrogatiye Sentences. 
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Paradigm of the Irregular Verb "See." 



DBGLASATXYS VOBM. 



INTBRBOOATIYS fOBMi 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



1. 
2. 
8. 



Iiee^ 

iThonseest^ 
You Bee, 
Hesees^ 



PRESENT TEMBBi 

Singular, 



See If 
J Seest thout 
( See you t 

Sees he t 



Plural 

1. We see, 
« ( Ye see, 

( You Bee, 
8. They see, 

Obs. — ^The above is the Simple form^ which, in Interrogatiye Sentencei^ 
is not much used, the Intensive form being commonly employed. Thvm, 



See we? 
(Seeyef 
( See yon ? 

See they t 



1. I do Bee, 

o j Thou doBt see^ 

( Yon do Bee, 
8. He does Bee, 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, 



1. 



We do see, 
Ye do see, 
You do Bee, 
8. They do see, 



2. 



Plural. 



Do I Beet 
( Dost thou Bee t 
( Do you Bee f 

Does he see t 



Do we seet 

!Do ye seet 
Do you see? 
Do they seet 



PBIOR PRESENT TENSE. 



2. 



Singular, 



1. I have seen, 

fThou hast seen. 
Yon have seen, 
8. He has seen. 



1. We have seen, 
2 j Ye have seen, 
' \ You have seen, 
8. They have seen, 



Plural. 



Have I seen t 

fHast thou seen f- 
Have you seen t 
Has he seen f 



Have we seen f 
( Have ye seen f 
"j Have you seen f 

Have they seen I 



IKBEanLAB VERBS — FABADIGU. 
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PAST TENSB. — Simple Form, 



Singular 



1. I saw, 

2. 

8 He saw, 



{Thou sawest^ 
You saw, 



Plural 



1. "We saw, 
' i Ye saw, 
( You saw, 
They saw, 



8. 



) 



Saw It 
( Sawest thcat 
( Saw you? 

Saw ne t 

Saw we t ' 

Saw ye f 
Saw you f 
Saw they f 



PAST TENSS. — Intensive Form, 



Singtdar, 



1. I did see, 
Q j Thou didst see, 
^' \ You did see, 
8. He did see. 



1. We did see, 
o j Ye did see, 
( You did see, 



Plural, 



8. They did see. 



Did I see f 

1 Didst thou see f 
Did you see \ 
Did he see f 



Did we see f 

IDid ye see ? 
Did you see f 
Did they see t 



FRIOS PAST TEKSS. 



1. I had seen, 

o j Thou hadst seen, 

( You had seen, 
8. He had seen. 



Singular, 



1. 



Plural 



We had seen, 
Q j Ye had seen, 

( You had seen, 
8. They had seen. 



! 



Had I seen f 
Hadst thou seen t 
Had you seen f 
Had he seen ? 



Had we seen f 
Had ye seen f 
Had you seen f 
Had they seen f 



POTENTIAL MODE. 



PRESENT TENSE. 



Singular, 



1. 
2. 
8. 



I 



I can see. 
Thou canst see. 
You can see, 
He can see, 



. Can I see f 

1 Canst thou see 
Can you see f 
Can ne see f 



ISS 
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1. "We can see, 
Q ( Ye can see, 

( You can see, 
8. They can see, 



Plural 



{ 



Can we see f 

Can ye see f 
Can you seef 
Can they see t 



PRIOR PRESENT TENSE. 



Singular. 



1. I can have seen, 

a j Thou canst have seen, 

( You can have seen, 
S. He can have seen, 



1. We can have seen. 



2. 
8. 



Plural. 



IYe can have seen. 
You can have seen. 
They can have seen, 



) 



Can we have seen t 
Canst thou have se^nf 
Can you have seen * 
Can ne have seen! 



Can we have seen f 

iCan ye have seen! 
Can you have seen t 
Can they have seen t 



L I could see, 

Q J Thou couldst see, 

( You could see, 
8. He could see^ 



1. "We could see, 
a ( Ye could see. 

\ You could see, 
8. They could see, 



PAST TENSE. 

Singular, 



Plural, 



i 



Could I see f 
Couldst thou see t 
Could you see f 
Could he see t 



Could we see f 

J Could ye see f 
Could you see f 
Could they see ? 



PRIOR PAST TENSE. 



1. 



^i 



I could have seen. 
Thou couldst have seen. 
You could have seen. 
He could have seen. 



Singular, 



Plural 



1. We could have seen, 
o j Ye could have seen, 
* \ You could have seen, 
8. Thej' ccild have seen. 



Could I have seen f 

) Couldst thou have seenf 
Could you have seenf 
Could he have seenf 



Could we have seen ? 
J Could ye have seen f 
I Could you have seen f 

Could they have seen I 



\ 
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^^^^ QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

107.— What i»a Verb? See Def: 97. 

How are Verbs Satinguished ? , .See Prin. 

Whatisa TVansitive Yerh^ See Def. 98. 

What is an LUransitive Verb ? See De£ 99. 

What is a Neuter Verb? See De£ 100. 

108.— What are the sub-classes of Transitive Verbs' See Prin. 

When are Verbs in the Active Voice? See Del 101 

When are Verbs in the Passive Voice? See De£ 102. 

How is the Passive Voice formed? See Obs. 2. 

109. — ^What gives occasion for distinctions of Mode ? See Rem. 

Name the different Modes. See Prin. 

When are Verbs in the Indicative Mode? See Def. 103. 

110.— When is a Verb in the Potential Mode ? See Def. 104. 

When is a Verb in the Stcbjunctive Mode ? See Def. 105. 

When is a Verb in the Imperative Mode? See Def. 106. 

111. — ^When is a Verb in the Infinitive Mode? See Def. 107. 

What is a Participle? See Def 108. 

112. — ^What are the principal distinctions of Participles?. .See PriH»— -^. 

What is a Simple Participle ? See Def. 109 

'*^hat is a Compound Participle t See Def. 110 

How are the Simple Participles distinguished? See Prin. 

What is the Present Participle f See Def. Ill 

118.— What is the Past Participle? See Def 112. 

114. — ^What various offices do Participles perform ? See Obs. 8. 

116. — ^What is Tense? — WhatiVa»w« are given to the Tenses ? . .See Pria 

Define the Prior Past Tense, and give Examples.. . . .See Def. 114. 

Define the Past Tense, ** " See Def. 115 

116.— Define the Prior Present Tense, " " See Def. 116 

Define the Present Tense, " " ... .See Def 117. 

Define the Prior Future Tense, " " ... .See Def 118 

Define the Future Tense, " " ... .See Def. 119. 

Give the various Tenses in the different Modes. .See Recapitulation. 
120 — What does the term Corijugation indicate! See Rem. 

How are Verbs distinguished, in Inflections f See Prin. 

What is a Regular Verb? See Def 120. 

What is an Irregular Verb ? See Def. 121. 

121.— What is a Defective Verb ? See Def 122. 

What is an Auxiliary Verb? See Def 123. 

Give the various offices of the Auxiliary Verbs See Obs. L 
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PAET II. — KTYMOLOQY. 



EXERCISES. 



Let the Papils give the Class, Voice, Mode, Tense, Person, and Nam* 
ber of the following Verbs — and complete the Sentences. 

9. Couldst love to stady. 

10. Has walked to Boston. 

11. Hast wandered from hom«i 



1. Am writing a letter. 

2. Are reading poetry. 
8. Didst see the eclipse. 
4. Had known duty. 

6. May feel the worm. 

6. Ought to study. 

7. Couldst have favored him. 

8. Thou love me. 



12. Shall learn wisdom. 

13. Will improve in writing. 

14. Could recite lessons. 

16. Canst be false to any man* 
16. Wish to see home. 



11. Wilt have returned my books. 
18. Shall have returned from Europe. 

(n.) 

Repeat the First Person singular of each Mode and Tense of tha 
following Verbs : — 



Am, 


Eat, 


Neglect, 


Receive^ 


Arise, 


Fly, 


Need, 


Reject, 


Begin, 


Go, 


Owe, 


Select; 


Blow, 


Hold, 


Ought, 


Squander, 


Come, 


Know, 


Practice, 


Yoke, 


Cut, 


Lay, 


Purchase, 


Touch, 


Do, 


Lie, 


Quiet, 


Use, 


Drink, 


Make, 


Qualify, 


Wish. 



Repeat the Third Person Plural of the same. 

(m.) 

Let the appropriate Auxiliary Verbs be inserted in the blank 8{ 
indicated. 

1. "Now the shades of night gone." 

2. " The bell*s deep tones swelling." 

" The palace wrapped in flames." 

"How my heart encrusted with the world!" 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



" Every thing in the life of such persons . misplaced.' 

" Science raise thee to eminence." 

" But I alone guide thee to felicity." 
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8. " Ten years I allot to the attainment of knowledge.** 

9. " A chieftain's vengeance thou feci." 

10. " The injuries of Fortune not affect the mind.*' 

(IV.) 

Let two Auxiliary Verbs be inseiiied in the following Sentences* 

1. John ^ ^ not — = — gone to the river. 

2. We finished our task at five. 



8. The earth 

4* How we - 

6. Who 

6. You 

T. He not — 

8. You r^ — 



9. The boy - 
10. No doctor 



• dissolved like snow. 

reconciled t 

— thought it? 
fatigued. 

— frightened, 
brought my letters. 

— been injured by it. 
made that man welL 



lEEEGULAE VEEBS. 

Reic. — ^The following are the Iskegulab and the Redundant Ysbbs of 
the English language. 



Present 


Past Pre 


'.sent Partieipi 


fe. Past Participle. 


Abide, 


abode, 


abiding. 


abode or abided.* 


Am or be, 


was, 


being, 


been. 


Aiise, 


arose. 


arising, 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke or awaked. 


awaking, 


awoke or awaked. 


Bear, 


bore or bare, 


bearing. 


born. 


Bear, to ) 
sustain, ) 


bore or bare, 


bearing. 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


beating. 


beaten or beatk 


B^in, 


began or begun. 


beginning. 


begun. 


Behold, 


beheld, 


beholding. 


beheld. 


Belay, 


belayed or belaid. 


belaying. 


belayed or belaid. 


Bend, 


bent or bended. 


bending, 


bent or bended. 


Bereave 


bereft or bereaved. 


bereaving, 


bereft or bereaved. 


Beset, 


beset, 


besetting, 


beset 


Beseech, 


besought or beseeched,* 


beseeching, besought or beseech edL* 


Bet, 


bot or belied. 


betting. 


belted or hez. 
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Present 


Past. P'^esent Participle. 


l^Hut Participle, 


Betide, 


betid or betided, 


betiding, 


betided or betid 


Bid, 


bade or bid. 


bidding, 


bidden or bid. 


Bind, 


bound. 


binding, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


biting, 


bitten or bit 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bleeding. 


bled. 


Blend, 


blended or blent. 


blending. 


blended or blent 


BleM, 


blessed or blest, 


blessing. 


blessed or blest 


Blow, 


iJlew or blowed. 


blowing, 


blowed or blown 


Break, 


broke, 


breaking, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


breeding. 


breed. 


Bring, 


brought. 


bringing, 


brought 


Build, 


built or builded,* 


building, 


built or builded.* 


Burn, 


burned or burnt. 


burning, 


burned or burnt 


Bursl^ 


burst or bursted,* 


bursting. 


burst or bursted.* 


Buy, 


bought. 


bu3'ing. 


bought 


Cast, 


cast, 


casting. 


cast 


Catch, 


caught or catched,* 


catching, 


caught or catcher 


Chide, 


chid. 


chiding, 


chidden or chid. 


Choose, 


chose, 


choosing, 


chosen. 


Cleave, 


clove or cleft, 


cleaving, 


cloven or cleft 


Cleave, 


cleaved or clave. 


cleaving, 


cleaved. 


Cling, 


clung, 


clinging, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed or dad. 


clothing, 


clothed or clad. 


Come, 


came. 


coming. 


come. 


Cost, 


cost 


costing, 


cost 


Creep, 


crept or creeped,* 


creeping, 


crept or creeped.^ 


Crow, 


crowed or crew. 


crowing, 


crowed. 


Curse, 


cursed or curst. 


cursing, 


cursed or curst 


Cut, 


cut, 


cutting, 


cut 


Dare, 


dared or durst. 


daring, 


dared or durst . 


Deal, 


dealt or dealed,* 


dealing. 


dealt or dealed.* 


Dig, 


dug or digged,* 


digging, 


dug or digged.* 


Dive, 


dived or dove. 


diving. 


dived or diven. 


Do, 


did, 


doing. 


done. 


Draw, 


drew. 


drawing. 


drawn. 


Dream, 


dreamed or dreamt 


dreaming, 


dreamed or droai^ 


Dress, 


dressed or drest, 


dressing, 


dressed or drest 


Drink. 


drank. 


drinking. 


drunk or drank. 


*>rive, 


drove. 


driv'jig. 


driven. 
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!»mt. 


PflW^. 


Present Participle. 


Past Participle, 


511, 


dwelt or 


dwelled,* dwelling, 


dwelt or dwelled.* 




ate or eat^ 


eating. 


eaten or eat 


$ 


fell, 




falling. 


fallen. 


i, 


fed, 




feeding. 


fed. 


y 


felt, 




feeling. 


felt 


it, 


fouglit^ 




fighting. 


fought 


1, 


fouad. 




finding. 


found. 


if 


fled. 




fleeing. 


fled. 


& 


flung. 




flinging. 


flung. 




flew. 




flying. 


flown. 


jear, 


forbore. 




forbearing. 


forborne. 


ret, 


forgot or forgat^ 


forgetting. 


forgotten- 


take, 


forsook, 




forsaking, 


forsaken. 


ize. 


froze or : 


freezed,* 


freezing. 


frozen or freezed.* 


i, 


gelded or gelt,* 


gelding. 


gelded or gelt* 




got or gat,* 


getting. 


got or gotten.* 


1, 


gilded or gilt, 


gilding. 


gilded or gilt 


i, 


girded or giit^ 


girding. 


girded or girt 


8, 


gave. 




giving. 


given. 




went, 




going. 


gone. 


ve. 


graved. 




graving, 


graved or grayen. 


id, 


ground. 




grinding. 


ground. 


w. 


grew, 




growing. 


grown. 


'& 


hung or 


hanged. 


hanging. 


hung or hanged. 


^e, 


had. 




having, 


had. • 


•r. 


heard. 




hearing, 


heard. 


ive, 


heaved « 


or hove, 


heaving. 


heaved or ha«en. 


^, 


hewed, 




hewing, 


hewed or hewxL 


0, 


hid. 




hiding, 


hidden or hid. 


1 


hit, 




hitting. 


hit 


d. 


held. 




holding. 


held or holden.* 


% 


hurt. 




hurting, - - 


. hurt 


'P» 


kept, 




keeping. 


kept 


3el, 


kneeled 


or knelt, 


kneeling, 


kneeled or knelt 


t, 


knit or 


knitted, 


knitting. 


knit or knitted. 


>w, 


knew. 




knowing. 


known. 


le, 


laded. 




lading, 


laded or laden. 


^ 


• laid or 


iayed,* 


laying. 


laid or Iayed.* 


4 


led. 




leading. 


led. 
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Present. 


Past 


Present Participle. 


Past Participh, 


Lean, 


leaned or leant. 


leaning, 


leaned or lent 


L«iap, 


leaped or leapt. 


leaping, 


leaped or leapt 


Learn, 


learned or learut. 


learning, 


learned or learnt 


Leave, 


lefl^ 


leaving. 


left 


Lend, 


lent. 


lending. 


lent 


Let» 




let. 


letting, 


let 


Lie, 


lay, 


iy»ng» 


lain. 


Lights 


lighted or lit, 


lighting. 


lighted or lit 


Loose, 


lost. 


loosing, 


lost 


Make, 


made. 


making. 


made. 


Mean, 


meant or meaned,* 


meaning. 


meant or meaned* 


Meet, 


met. 


meeting, 


met 


Mow, 


mowed. 


mowing, 


mowed or mown. 


Muliit, 


mulcted or mulct,* 


mulcting. 


mulcted or mulct * 


Outdo, 


outdid, 


outdoing. 


outdone. 


Pass, 


passed or past. 


passing, 


passed or past 


Pay, 


paid or payed,* 


paying. 


paid or payed.* 


Pen, 


penned or pent. 


penning, 


penned or pent 


Plead, 


pleaded or pled, 


pleading. 


pleading or pled. . 


Prove, 


proved. 


proving, 


proved or proven. 


Put, 


put, 


putting, 


put 


Quit, 


quitted or quit^ 


quitting. 


quitted or quit 


Rap, 


rapped or rapt. 


rapping, 


rapped or rapt 


Read, 


read. 


reading, 


read. 


Rend, 


rent. 


rending, 


rent 


Rid, . 


rid, 


ridding, 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode, 


riding. 


rode or ridden. 


Ring, 


rung or rang, 


ringing. 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose. 


rising. 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived. 


riving, 


riven or rived. 


Roast, 


roasted or roast. 


roasting. 


roasted or roast 


Rot, 


rotted. 


rotting, 


rotten or rotted 


Run, 


ran or run, 


running. 


run. 


Saw, 


sawed, 


sawing. 


sawn or sawed 


Say, 


said, 


saying, 


said 


See, 


saw. 


seeing, 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought. 


seeking. 


sought 


Sell, 


sold, 


selling. 


sold 


Beud, 


senti 


bending, 


tfCUt 
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J^reteni 


Past 


Present Participle, 


Pa^t Participle, 


Set, 


Bet, 


setting, 


set. 


Shake, 


shook or shaked,* 


shaking, 


shaken or shaked.* 


Shape, 


shaped. 


shaping, 


shaped or shapen. 


Sliave, 


shaved. 


shaving. 


shaved or shaven. 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shearing, 


sheared or shorn. 


Shed, 


shed, 


shedding. 


shed. 


Shine, 


shined or shone, 


shining, 


shined or shon^ 


Show, 


showed, 


showing. 


showed or showa 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shoeing. 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot. 


shooting, 


shot 


Shred, 


shred. 


shredding, 


shred. 


Shrink, 


shrunk^ 


shrinking. 


shrunk. 


Shut, 


shut, 


shutting; 


shut. 


Sing, 


sung or sang. 


singing. 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk or sank,* 


sinking, 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat, 


sitting; 


sat 


SUy, 


slew. 


slaying. 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


sleeping. 


slept 


Slide, 


slid, 


sliding. 


slidden or slid. 


Sling, 


slung. 


slinging, 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slinking, 


slunk. 


Slit, 


alitted or slit. 


slitting, 


slitted or slit 


Smell, 


smelled or smelt. 


smelling, 


smelled or smelt 


Smite, 


smote. 


smiting. 


smitten or emit 


Sow, 


Bowed, 


sowing, 


sowed or sown. 


Speak, 


spoke or spake. 


speaking. 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped, 


speeding. 


sped. 


Spell, 


spelled or spelt. 


spelling. 


spelled or spelt 


Spend, 


spent. 


spending. 


spent 


Spill, 


spilled or spilt. 


spiUing, 


spilled or spilt 


SSpin, 


spun. 


spinning. 


spun. 


Spit, 


«pit or spat,* 


spitting, 


spit 


Split, 


split. 


splitting, 


split 


Spoil, 


spoiled or spoilt. 


spoiling, 


spoiled or spoilt 


Spread, 


spread. 


spreading, 


spread. 


Spring 


sprung or sprang, 


springing, 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 


standing, 


stood. 


Stave, 


stove or staved. 


staving, 


stove or atAved. 


Stay, 


staid or stayed,* 
7 


staying, 


staid or ttayed.* 
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• 


Preseni. 


Paxt. Present Participle. 


Past PartiHpU, 


Steal, 


stoie, 


stealing, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


sticking. 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung. 


stinging. 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk or stank,* 


stinking. 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid. 


striding. 


stridden 


Stiike, 


struck. 


striking, 


struck or strickexL 


String, 


strung or stringed, 


stringing 


strung or stringed 


Strive, 


strove^ 


striving. 


striTen. 


Strow, 


strowed. 


strowing, 


strowed or Btrowa 


Sweor, 


swore. 


swearing. 


sworn. 


Sweaty 


sweated or sweaty 


sweating, 


sweated or sweat 


Sweep, 


swept. 


sweeping. 


swept 


Swell, 


swelled, 


swelling. 


swelled or bwoIImu 


Swim, 


swam. 


swimming. 


swam. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swinging, 


swung. 


Take, 


took. 


taking. 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught^ 


teaching. 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore. 


tearing. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


telling, 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thinking, 


thought 


Thrive, 


thrivwl or throve. 


thriving, 


thrived or thrivem 


Throw, 


til re w or thro wed, 


throwing. 


tlirown or throwe^ 


Thrust. 


thrust, 


thrusting. 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod. 


treading. 


trodden or trod. 


Wake, 


waked or woke. 


waking. 


waked or woke. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


waxing. 


waxed or waxen. 


Wear, 


wore. 


wearing. 


worn. 


Wi'uvc, 


wove, 


weaving, 


woven or w^^e. 


Wed, 


wedded or wed. 


wedding. 


wedded or wed. 


Weep, 


wept. 


weeping, 


we])t. 


Wet, 


wet or wetted. 


wetting, 


wet or wetted. 


Whet, 


whetted or whet^ 


whetting, 


whetted or wheL 


Win, 


won. 


winning, 


won. 


Wind, 


wound or winded,* 


winding. 


woimd or winded. 


Work, 


worked or wrought. 


• working. 


worked or wrought 


\Vring 


wrung or wringed, 


wringing. 


wringed or wrung. 


Write, 


wrote. 


writing. 


written or writ. 


Obs. 1 


—Words in the above list, marked with 


L a star (*), are not 


much used by modem wri tot's. 
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Obs. 2. — ^A Verb often lias a Preposition or other prefix placed before 
it; the conjugation, however, remains the same. 

EXAKPLES. 

Take, took, taken. 

Mist&kOf mistook, mt«taken. 

Overtake, overtook, overtaken. 

MimindersteLndf miswiderstoodf mi«um2erBtoo<L 

Kjbm. — ^The class should repeat this list in concert — prefixing to eicb 
Verb one of the Personal Pronouns. Fpr the Third Person a Noun ma^ 
be used — thus : 

I write, I wrote, I have written, having writtea 

You tread, . . .you trod, you have trod, having trod. 

He sweeps, . . .he swept^ ... .he has swept, having swept 

- John does, . . .John did, . . . .John has done, having done. 

Men sit^ men sat, men have sat, having sat. 

Some hear, . . .some heard, . .some have heard, . . . .having heard. 

They see, . . . .they saw, . . . .they are seen, being seen. 

To the Transitive Verbs, Objects may be attached — ^thus : 

We saw wood, we sawed wood,. . . .we have sawn wood. 

Birds build nests, . . .birds built nests, . . .birds have built nests. 
John writes letters,. John wrote letters,. .John will write letters. 
Thou seest me, thou sawest me, . . . .thou wilt see me. 

Other variations in these concert exercises may be profitable — such 
as placing the words now, to-day^ <&c., after the Present — yesterday^ <bc., 
after the Past Tense — and heretofore^ recently, Ac, after the Prior Pre- 
sent — thus: 

1 begin to-day, I began yesterday, . . .1 have begim recently. 

The wind blows now, .the wind blew then, .the wind has blown often. 
The bell rings often, . .the bell rang lately, .the bell will ring to-morrow 
William writes now, .William wrote then, .William will write often. 

UNIPERSONAL VERBS. 

Def. 124. — A Verb used Qnly as the Predicate of the 
Indefinite Pronoun "z7," is called a Unipersonal Verb, 

Examples. — ^It snows — ^It rains — It seems — It becomes — ^It behove&— 
It seems — It is evident 

MHHnkt is an anomalous form of the Verb think. 
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EXERCISES IN REVIEW. 

Rkm. — l^ei the pupil give the Voice, Mode, Ihnse, Perton, and 
of the Verbs <n the fuUowing Sentencea. 

1. People appland benefactors. 

2. 2>o they ^^«0m vagabonds f '. « 
8. William not viiiied Europe. \ 'jh^ \ 

4. /Tava we ea»mfei discretion f . ' v^" \ 

5. Columbus (/iMoverecf America. ' ^. . "^ 

r 

6. Did Washington secure renown f ( , 

7. Ye had accomplished purposes. ^ t 

8. I sfuUl undertttaiui you. \^ 

9. >ri« Warner «h«rfy Greek! ""-^v- f _ 

10. Thou wUt not comprehend it t>s 

11. Ye Ml have aecomplisJied mvLoh ^ 

12. We may receive instruction. ■: ' * ~ 
18. Canst thou ffuide Arcturus f ' .. / ^^ 

14. Shall William accompany ust \ -v. "^ 

15. I will study Greek. ^ ^ 

16. They are not appreciated, VS"- 

17. Could it not be accomplished f ^ y } 

18. Mary migJU have been misinformed, -. ^^ 

19. Wisdom sliotdd be honored 

20. Thou canst not fiave been understood, ^ ' ■ -^ 

21. Sevastopol cotUd not have been taken, '\ 

22. Meteors migJU fiave been seen, -- ^ 

23. What sfioidd have been done f 

24. Who can be trusted f ' 

25. Have you been reading poetry f ^_ 

26. Cora will be writing letters. 

27. Stephen could not fiave been giving attenticm. '^'^ 

28. MiglU Clara have been admitted? 

29. 603's had been reciting lessons. 
80. We will not be enslaved, ^ 



\ 



81. Pupils might not have been giving attention. 

82. Caroline vfill fiave visited Syria. 
88. Accompany Henry. 

84. ^Aeerhhn. 
86. J^honoNcL 



s 



i^'*^. 



tt 
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ADVEEBS. 

Rem. — ^As actions are modified by circamstances, and as q aalitics \ <*rv 
in degree, so words expressing actions, and words denoting quulitius, r" ^ 
modified by other words, denoting time, place, degree, tnantier, cause, Jr 
Hence, . 

Def. 125. — An Adverb is a Word used to modify the 
signification of a Verb, an Adjective, or another Modilier. 

Obs. 1. — ^Adverbial Words are of great utility in rendering <ne Ian-, 
^age concise and tpirited. They are commonly substituted for Ph ruses. 

EXAMPLES. 

"Brilliantly," . . .for. . . ."With a brilliant appearance.* 

'Solemnly," for. . . ." In a solemn manner." 

Vainl}'," for. ..." In a vain attempt" 

" Here," for "In this place." 

" Now," for. . ."At this time." 

1. ^^Brilliantly the glassy waters mirror back his smilcB.** 

2. ^^SoleiniUy he took the earthly state." 
8. " Vainlif we offer each ample oblation." 
4. " Here sleeps he twio." 

6. "The waves arc white below,"" 
The waves are white oehno hbn. 

6. " Heat me these irons hot" 

Heat /or me these irons hot 

7. •* Willie has come home — early." 

Willie has come to his /lome — at an early hour. 

Rem. — ••Below^ — "me" — "home," — and "early," are substituted for 
Adverbial Phrases. — [See Part I., page 23.] 

Obs. 2. — Words are also substituted for Adverbial Sentences. 
Examples. — " While tfiere we visited the prison ;" for, while ue toer$ 

at Aid>um, we visited the prison. 
" Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains." 

Obs. 8. — ^An Adverb often modifies a Phrase. 

Examples. — 1. We went almost to Boston. 

2. Wilkes sailed q^iite around the World. 

8. Engraved expressly for the Ladies' (i^ARLANU. 
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Obs. 4. — Adverbs may consist of "Words, Phrases, and Sentencea. 

1. A Word. — ^The very best men sometimes commit faults. 

2. A Phrase. — " In the beginning^ God created the heaven and tht 

earth." 
8. A Sentence. — ** They kneeled before they fought** 

Obs. 6. — ^The Words which Adverbs properly modify are Bomeiim«t 
understood. 

Example. — ^Thou canst but add one bitter wo 
To those [ ] already there, 

Obs. 6. — Adverbs sometimes take the place of YerbSi which they 
modify. 

Examples.—" Off, off, I bid you.** " To arms /" 

" Back to thy punishment^ false fugitive I" 

Obs. 7. — ^Adverbs sometimes take the place of Nouns^ and hene« 
become Pronouns. 

Examples.— 1. "Till ^A^i**- for, till that time. 

2. " From ^Aerc" — for, from that place. 
8. "And I have made a pilgrimage /row /ar." — Hosmer, 
4. " Oh, let the ungentle spirit learn from heruse 
A small unkindness is a great offense.'' 

Obs. 8. — Participles become Adverbs when they indicate the manner 
of an action, or modify a quality. 

Examples. — 1. " The surging billows and the gamboling stormB 

Come, crouching, to his feet." 
2. " Now it mounts the wave. 

And rises, threatening, to the frownmg sky.' 
8. " Tis strange, *tis passing strange." 
4. " A virtuous household, but exceeding poor." 

Obs. 9. — ^A few words, commonly used as Prepositions, are sometimes 
used Adverbially. 

ExAMTLKS. — 1. " Thou dldst look dovni upon the naked earth." 
2. " And may at last my weary age 
8. Find owi the peaceful hermitage." — Milton. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ADVERBS. 

Rem. — ^The classes of Adverbs are very numerous. The following art 
^e most important : 

I. Of the Forms of Adverbs. 

Obs. 1. — Some "Words are used almost exclusively as Adverbs ; such 
»i*e Primitive Words, 

ExA^LES. — ^Ever — here — now — not — then — there. 

Obs. 2. — ^But most Words used as Adverbs are Derivative TForcfe— their 
Radicals being commonly used as Nouyis or as Adjectives. 

EXAMPLES 

1. J^Vom Nouns. — ^Zways — night/y — houvly — aloft — ashore. 

2. From Adjectives. — Brilliant/y — right/y — soitly — virtuous/y. 

Obs. 3. — Many Words, commonly used as Nouns, Adjectives, Prepc- 
sitions, Ac. beceme Adverbs hy representation or substitution. 

Examples. — 1. " William rises early*'' — at an early hour. 

2. " You have come too /a^e" — at too late a day. 

8. " Warner will come home^^ — to his home. 

4. " He will return to-morrow'* — on the morrow. 

6. " The captain had gone below" — beloio deck. 

6. "Is the agent within T' — within tlie house, 

[See page 23, Obs. 2.] 
, IL Of the FuNci'ioNs of Adverbs. 

Prin. — Adverbs are commonly divided into two pri- 
mary classes : — * 

1. Adverbs of Ifanner, and 

2. Adverbs of Circumstance. 

Def. 126. — Adverbs of Manner are those which answer 
to the question Hoiu ? 

Obs. 1. — Adverbs of Manjier are such as indicate — 

1. Aifirinntion. — Aye — certainly — doubtless — surely — verily, <fec. 

2. Doubt. — Perchance — perhaps — postibly, <fec. 

8. Mode. — Aloud — asunder — how— «o~-together — ^thus» Ac. 
4. NegativiL — Nay — not. 
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Obb. 2. ^Phrases and Sentences often indicate the mtmner ofm^ mtL 

EXAMPLES. 

PhraieM, — 1. GU>d moves in a mysterious way J* 
2. " Silence now 

Is brooding like a gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pulseless world." 
8. ** Omar had passed seventy-fiye jean m honor 0ih4 
prosperity" 
Sentences,—^ "He died as he lived-~A devotee of mammon.** 

6. "There are departed beings that I have loyed M J 
never again shall love in this world." 

Def. 127. — Adverbs of Circumstance are such as ask oi 
answer the questions Wlien? W/iere? How much f Why? 
— vindicating Time, Place, Degree, Cause. 

L Of Time. 

Rem. — ^All Words used to ask or to answer the questions **Whenf* or 
** JIow often /** are properly called Adverbs of Time, 

Examples. — 1. Present — Instantly — now — ^presently — ^yet, ^ 

2. Past — Already — heretofore — ^hitherto — ^lately — yefl* 

terday, <&c 
8. Fviure. — Ilenceforth — ^hereafter — soon, «kc. 
4. Absolute. — Always — ever — never, Ac 
6. Repeated. — Continually— often — rarely — some^imee^ dlra. 

Obs. 1. — Phrases and Sentences also perform the office of Adverbs 

of time, 

examples. 

Phrases, — 1. " In the beginning^ God created the heaven and the earth." 
2. '* The Christmas rose is in bloom during the month of 

January." 
8. ** At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk was dreaming.** 
Sent&nces,^-4, "And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man who was blind;" 
6. " I think of the friends who had roamed with me thera 

When the nhj wan ho bliie^ and the powers toere so fair,*" 
6. "Ye that ket^p watch in heaven, as eartli, asleep, 
Unconsrioua iie-s, i-tfuae yoar mildest beams." 
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IL Of Place. 

Obs. 2. — ^All "Words used to ask or to answer the questions Where! 
Whither? or Whence? are classed as Adverbs of Place, 

Examples. — 1. In a Place, — Here — there — where? Ac. 

• 2; 7h a Place. — Ilither — thither — whither? «kc. 
3. Frotn a Place. — Ilence — thence — whence ? Ac 

OBa 8. — ^Most Adverbs of Place are in the form of Phraaet, 

m 

'in the cars, 
from Boston, 
Examples. — ^We came < through Springfield, 

to New York, 
^ vid Norwalk. 

And man}" in the form of Sentences, 

Example. — " Where toealth and freedom reign^ contentment fails." 
Obs. 4. — Words which answer to the questions, "Zfow nrncht How far f 
To what extent f — are classed as Adverbs of Degree. 

Examples. — ^Altogether — hardly — little — much^-quite — merely — too 
—very, Ac 

Obs. 6. — ^Words used to ask or to answer to the questions, Why? 
Wherefore f Ac, are classed as Adverbs of Caiise. 

Examples. — Accordingly— consequently — licnce — therefore — where- 
fore, Ac 
"Let others brave the flood in q^trst of gain,** 

MODIFICATION. 

Prin. — Some Adverbs are modified, like Adjectives, 
by comparison. 

EXAMPLES. 

Pos. Comp. Superl, 

1. By use of Suffixes. Soon^ . . . .Sooner, Soonest 

2. By " Auxiliary Adverbs. . . Wisely, . . More wisely . . Most wisely 

EXERCISES. 

* ■ ■ 

%^ Let the following Adverbs be classified and tlieir ModificatiQl 
given : 



How, 


Already 


In a moment, 


Not, 


Quickly 


In flower. 


There, 


Vilel}', 


O'er the ruins, 


Soon, 


Eagerly 


At pile 


7* 
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Let the Adverbial Words, Phrases, and Sentences, in the follow 
iDg Examples, be pointed <ut and parsed after the following 

MODICL. 

1. ** E*en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend; 
And placed on high, abone the stonrCs career. 
Look downward, wliere a hundred realfns appear,* 

Now Modifies " sit'* — denoting time ; hence, an Adverb. 

itulfes a^cend^ .' [ ^*^^^^®* "sit**— denoting ;)/ace ; hence, an Adverb. 

Down Modifies " sit"— denoting place ; hence, an Adverb. 

^1 !• Modifies " sit*' — denoting cavM ; hence, an Adverb. 

On high, Modifies " placed"^-denoting jo/ace; hence, an Adverb 

\ Modifies "placed— denoting ^/occ; hence, an Adverb 

Downward, Modifies "look** — denoting jo/oca ; hence, an Adverb. 

realms* appear!, f ^o<i»fies ** look"— denoting p/octf ; hence, an Adverb. 

2. " Earth keeps me here 
Awhile ; yet I shall leave it^ and shall rise 
On fairer wings than thine, to slfies more clear.** 

Here, Modifies " keeps** — denoting place; hence. Adverb of Place. 

Awhile, Modifies "keeps'* — denoting tiine ; hence. Adverb of l^me. 

On wings, . . .Modifies " rise'* — denoting means ; hence. Adverb of Mean& 

("On fairer wings than thine,*' is the Modified Adverb.) 

Phan tliine, . .Modifits "fairer" — denoting degree; hence, Adverb of De- 
gree. 

To skies, . . . .Modifies "rise** — denoting />/ac« ; hence, Adverb of Place. 
(" To skies more clear," is the Modified Adverb.) 

More, Modifies "clear"— denoting degree; hence, Adverb of Degree. 

3. " How much better satisfied he is I" 

flow, Modifies "much.;" hence, an Adverb. 

Much Modifies "better ;" hence, an Adverb. 

Better, Modifies "satisfied ;" hence, an Adverb. 

Obs. 1. — ^Let it be remembered that the term "Adverbs** is applied to 
A distinct element in the structure of Sentences — that the function of 
that element may bo performed by a single Wo7'd or by a combination 
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of Words, constituting a Phrase or a Sentence. In analyzing Sentences 
containing these three distinct forms of the Adverbial Element^ we pro- 
ceed according to the Models given above. But, 

Obs. 2. — ^The Words composing an Adverbial Phrase or Sentence have 
also their distinct individual offices. Thus, the Adverbial Phrase 
" Above the storm's career," consists of a Prepositiotiy (above) — an Adjec 
live, (the) — an Adjective, (storm's)— a Noun, (career). 

So also the Adverbial Sentence, " Where a hundred realms appear," 
consists of a Conjunction, (where) — an Adjective, (a) — an Adjective, (huu 
dred — a Noun, (realms)-:— and h Verb, (appear). Hence, 

Obs. 3.' — ^In ProxinuUe Analysis, it is sufficient to discuss the Elements 
of Principal Sentences ; while, in Ultimate Analysis, each separate Word 
eomposing an Element^ is to be parsed separately. 

ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 

4L " Noiselessly around. 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes." 
6. *' How is it possible not to feel a profound sense of the responsiblOi 
ness of this Republic to all future ages." 

6. "7n a wotwcfi^ he flew quickly past" 

7. " For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away.** 

8. " Thy pencil glows in tvery flower ;" 

9. " Where Sense can reach, or Fancy rove. 

From hill to field, from field to grove, 
Across the wave, around the sky. 
There's not a spot, nor deep, nor high. 
Where the Creator has not trod. 
And left the footsteps of a God." 
" Eternal Hope 1 when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Tim«^ 

10. Thy joj'ous youth began — but not to fade, • 
When all the sister planets have decayed : 
When, wrapt in fire, the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below, 

11. Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile I** 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

DEf. 128. — A Word used to introduce a Phrase, show- 
ing the relation of its Object to the Word which the 

Phrase qualifies, is 

A Preposition, 

LIST. 

A, " Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck." 

About, , . . •* We walked about town." 

Above, ** There is a ferry above the falls." 

Across, " Across the ocean came a pilgrim bark." 

Aboard, ** They came aboard ship/* 

Aboard o^ " We succeeded in getting aboard of her." 

After, " lie that comeih after me, is preferred before me.* 

Against, " He that is not for me, is against me." 

Along, ** Winds that run along the summits of their hilla." 

Amid, " We stowed them amiW-ships." 

Amidst^ " Amidst the mists, he thrusts his fists." 

Among, " lie became a great favorite among the boys." 

Amongst^ " We made diligent search amo?igst the rubbish." 

Around, " The chill dews of evening were falling around me." 

As» " That England can spare from her service such m»s 

<u him." 

Aslant, "It struck aslant the beam." 

Astride, " He sat astride the beam." 

As for, " As for me and my house." 

As to, *^ As to that, I have nothing to say." 

At, "He was at work at noon." 

Athwart, "The dolphin leaped athwart her bows." 

Before, "He stood before the people." 

Behind, " She stood behind a rick of barley." 

Below. " The captain was below decks." 

Beneath, " Berveath the mouldering ruins." 

Beside *^ Beside its embers, red and clear." 

Besides, " There was a famine in the land, besides the firil 

famine." 

Between ** Between whom, perfect friendship has existed." 

Betwixt, " There is no diflference betioixt them." 

Beyond, ........." Beyond all doubt" 
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But, "All went but me." 

B'lt for, " And biU for these vile guns." 

By, "To sail bi/ Ephesus." — " They alood by the croas." 

Concerning, " Concerning whom 1 have before written." 

Despite of, " He will rise to fame, despite of all opposition.** 

Devoid o^ ...;... " You live devoid of peace." 

During, "This has occurred many times during the year." 

Ere, " And ere another evening's close.'* 

Except^ " Except these bonds." 

Excepting, " Excepting that bad habit^ the teacher was faultlesa" 

For, ** For me your tributary stores combine." 

From, " Plaj'ful children, just let loose /rcwt schooL" 

From among,. . , ." jPVom among thousand celestial ardors." 
From between, ..." He came /rom between the lakes." 

From off, "Tliis lady-fly I take /ro;« off the grass." 

In, " /n the beginning." 

Instead o^ " Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir." 

In lieu of, "She has that sum in lieu of dower." 

Inlo, ** Into these glassy eyes put light" 

Like, " An hour like this may well display the emptiness o( 

human grandeur." 

Near, " BUs residence is near the church." 

Next^ " Plural nominatives should be placed next their verba " 

Nigh, " Come not nigh me." 

Notwithstanding, *^ NotwitJistanding this, we remain frienda." 

Of; " 0/ the arts of peace." 

Oflf, "He fell o/ the bows." 

On, " On a bed of green sea-flowers." 

Opposite, " Our friend lives opposite the Exchange.** 

Over, " High o*cr their heads the weapons swung." 

Out of, " Chit of the cooling brine to leap." 

Past^ " We came past Avon." 

l*er, " Twelve hundred dollars per annum." 

Previous to, " Previous to this, his character has been good.** 

Respecting, " Nothing was known respecting him." 

Round, " He went round the parish, making complaints." 

Since. -. " Sijice Saturday he has not been seen." 

Save, ** All, save this little nook of land." 

Saving * With habits commendable, swting only this — h« 

chews tobacco.' 



I 
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Tlirough, " Dian's crest floats through the azure air." 

Tluoughout, "Xor once, throngJiout that dismal night.** 

Than, " Than whom none higher sat" 

Till, "He laboured hard till noon." 

To, ** We purpose to go to Rochester to-day.** 

Touching, " Toiiching these things, whereof I am accused.'' 

Towards, " They returned towards evening.** 

I' luler, " Then was my horse killed under me.** 

Uiidenieath, ** And underneath his feet, he cast the darkness.** 

Unlike, ..." Unlike all that I had ever before seen.** 

Until, " We shall not return until Saturday." 

Unto, " Unto him who rules the invisible armies of eternity 

Up, " The whole fleet was sailing %ip the river.** 

Upon, "He stood upon the highest penk." 

Via, " This stage is for Buflalo, via IJatavia.** 

With, " With cautious steps and slow.** 

Witliin, " Peace be within these walls.** 

Without, " Without it, what is man f* 

Worth, "He possessed an estate, worth five thousand poundii.' 



Obs. 1. — ^Tlie antecedent term of relation — the word which tht 
Phrase, introduced by a Preposition, qualifies, may be a 
Noun, — The fiouM of God. 

Pronoun. — Who of us shall go ? I care not which of you. 
Adjective, — It is good for nothing. 
Verb. — We love to study, we delight in improvement. 
Participle. — Jumping from a precipice. 
Adverb. — He is too wise to err. 

Obs. 2. — ^The antecedent term of the relation expressed by a Prepo- 
lition, is sometimes understood. 

Examples. — 1. " refuge 

Meet for fainting pilgrims [ ] on this desert way.** 

Note. — In the above and similar examples, the ellipsis of the ante- 
oedent word need not be supplied in parsing^ unless the sense plainly n- 
jlfiires it. But the Phrase may be parsed as qualifying the word which 
•ts Antecedent would qualify, if expressed. 

2. " WJiich flung its purple o^er his path to Jieaven,^^ 
Here the Phrase " to heaven*' properly modifies leading^ or a word of 
uinilor office, understood. But " leading," modified by this Phrase, would 
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qualify " patk" Hence the Phrase, " to heaven"— as a representative of 
the whole Phrase "leading to heaven" — may be attached to path. 

Obs. 3. — Prepositions introducing Substantive and Independent 
Phrases^ have no Antecedents. 

Examples. — 1. " As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.** 
2. " And, on the whole, the sight was very painful.** — Todd 
8. "0 for a lodge in some vast wilderness.** — Cowper, 

Obs, 4. — ^Tlie Consequent term of relation may be, 
A Word. — " He stood before the people." 
A Phrase. — "Time, spent in receiving impettinent visits." 
A Sentence. — "And cries of *live for ever,* struck the skies.** 

Obs. 6. — ^The Consequent term of relation — Object — ^is sometimes un 
derstood. 

EitAMPLKS. — " And the waves are white below [ ].'* 

"These crowd around [ ] to ask him of his health.** 

Many grammarians call these Prepositions Adverbs, without giving a 
proper explanation. They are Prepositions^ having their Objects under- 
stood. But^ as the Phrases of which they form parts are always used 
Adverbially, the Prepositions — as representoLtives of their Phrases — are 
Adverbs. Hence, when thus used, each Preposition performs a double 
office — ^Prepositional, as leader of the Phrase — ^Adverbial, as representa- 
tive of the Phrase. 

Obs. 6. — ^The Preposition is often understood — generally when its 
Phrase follows Verbs of giving, selling, coming, d:c. 

ExAMPLics. — 1. Mary gave [ ] me a rose — Mary gave a rose to me. 

2. I sold [ ] Mr. Shepard my wheat — sold wheat to 
Shepard. 
« 8L William has gone from home to-day — he will come [ ] 

home to-morrow.** 
4. These crowd aroi nd. Mary gave me a rose. 
••' Me** and " around'* are — in the same sense, and by the same rule- 
Ad v«rb% viz. : as representatives of the Adverbial Phrases to which they 
severall} belong. As words, simply, "me*' is a Pronoun — object of ta 
understood: " around" is a Preposition — showing a relation of " crowd" 
and him, understood. 

Obs. 7. — Prepositions are sometimes incorporated with their Objects 
Examples. — I go a fishing. — He fell a-sleep. — Como a-board. 
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Obs. 8. — ^Prepositions are sometimes used in predication with Yerfaii 

Examples. — 1. Its idle hopes are oV. 

2. That was not thought of. 

Obs. 9. — ^A Preposition commonly indicates the ojQice of the PhraM 

f hich it introduces. 

/n, on, tinder, abovCt <bc., indicate a relation of place, including the idea 

of resL 

( in the hall, 
EIxAMPLES. — William's hat is •< on the stool, 

( under the table. 

From, to, tn/o, through, out of, <&c, indicate a relation of phee, with 

the idea of tnotion, 

(from New York, 
ExAMPLU. — ^We came < to Boston, 

( through Springfield. 

Of, generally indicates a relation of possession. 

Example. — "The lay of the last minstreP* — ^the last minstrePs lay. 

As, like, than, <Scc, indicate a relation of comparieon. 

Examples. — 1. " It is not fit for such a« us 

To sit with rulers of the land." — W, ScotU 

2. " All great^ learned men, like me, 

Once learned to read their A, B, 0." 

3. " Thou hast been wiser all the while than meT — jSoutikep 

During, till, since^ t&c, indicate a relation of time. 

Examples. — 1. " We have vacation during tlte whole month of July.* 
2. " Since Saturday, we have not seen him." 

But, as the kind of relation expressed by a given Preposition is ni 
miforra, no perfect classification can be made. 

jj^ For other observations on Prepositions, see Part IIL — Pf^>o 
sitioyis, 

EXERCISES. 

1. Wliere streams of earthly joy exhaustless rise, 

r>f, . . .Shows a relation of "streams" and "joy," Hence, a Prepositioa 

2. " refuge. 
Meet for fainting pilgrims.** 

For, . .Shows a relation of " meet" and " pilgrims." Hence, a Preposition 
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8. "On the plains, 

And spangled fields, and in the mazy Tales, 
The living throngs of earth before Him fall, 
With thankful hymns, receiving from His hands 
Immortal life and gladness." 

On,. ...Shows a relation of [existing utderstood, which qnalifies] 
"throngs'* and "plains and fields." Hence, a Preposition. 

In, ......Shows a relation of [existing understood, which qualifies] 

** throngs" and " vales." Hence, a Preposition. 

0^ Shows a relation of "throngs" and "earth." Hence, a Prepo- 
sition. 

Before,. . .Shows a relation of "fall" and " him." Hence, a Prepositioa 

With,. .. .Shows a relation of [worskippingf or some equivalent word 
understood, which qualifies] "throngs" and "hymns." 
Hence, a Preposition. 



Let the Pupils point out the Prepositions, with their several 
Antecedents and Objects, in the following 

ADDmONAL EXAMPLES. 

4. "The chief fault of Coleridge lies in the style, which has been 
justly objected to, on account of its obscurity, general turgidness of 
diction, and a profusion of new-coined double epithets." 

6. " Southey, among all our living poets, stands aloof, and ' alone in 
his glory;' for he alone of them all has adventured to illustrate, in 
poems of magnitude, the different characters, customs, and manners of 
nations. 

6. To him, who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : 

7. For his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; 

8. And she glides 

Into his dark musings, with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

Resc — It should be remembered inat Prepositions connect words bg 
showhiff a relation. 

We have another class of Words, used simply to connect Words and 
Phrases similar in construction, aud to introduce Sentences. Hence, 

Def. 129. — A Conjunction is a Word used to "" join 
Words or Phrases, or to introduce a Sentence. 

Example. — ^Mary and Anna have perfect lessons because they study 
diligently. 

Rkm. 1. — In this example, " and" connects " Mary" and " Anna**— 
two words having the same construction — and " because** introduces an 
Auxiliary Sentence. 

LIST. 

The following are the principal Words which are commonly used m 
Conjunctions : — 



After,* 


Either, 


Likewise, 


Than,* 


Again, 


KIse, 


Moreover, 


That^ 


Also, 


Except^* 


Nay, 


Tlien, 


Although,* 


For,* 


Neither, 


Therefore, 


And, 


Further, 


Nor, 


Though,* 


Ar,» 


Furthermore, 


Now, 


Thus» 


As well as,* 


Howbeit^ 


Notwithstanding,* 


Unless,* 


Because,* 


However,* 


Or, 


When,* 


Before,* 


Howsoever,* 


Otherwise, 


Wherefore^ 


Being,* 


«* 


Provided,* 


While,* 


Besides, 


Inasmuch as,* 


Since,* 


Whilst^* 


Both, 


In case, 


So, 


Yet 


But^ 


Lest,* 


Still, 





Rem. 2. — A few other words are sometimes used as Conjunctions. 

Rem. 3. — ^The words in the above List, marked thus (*), commonly 
introduce Auxiliary Sentences. 

Obs. 1. — Conjunctions used to introduce Auxiliary Sentences, and 
some others, constitute also an index or type of the office of the Sen- 
teiices which they introduce. 

Examples.-—" 7j^' he repent, forgive him.** 

"-4a you journey, sweetly sing." 
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In these examples, "if" renders its Sentence conditumcl :—-** aa"* indi- 
eates that its Sentence ("you journey") modifies "sing** in respect to time. 

NoTK. — Wkeiif aSf siiice^ and many other Conjunctions used to intro- 
duce Auxiliary Sentences, are called, by some grammarians, Conjunctiva 
Adverbt, " And the rest will 1 set in order when I come.** "We are told 
that **when,** in the above example, is an Adverb of Time, relating to 
the two Verbs, "will set** and "come.** 

We are also told (and properly) that Adverbs of time are those which 
answer to the question *^v)li£nf* 

But does " when,'* in the above example, " answer to the question 
when /** Certainly not Then it cannot be an Adverb of Time. But the 
Auxiliary Sentence, "when I come,** does answer to the question "wr/ien.** 
It tells when "I will set the rest in order.** Hence the Sentence, " when 
I come,** is an Adverb of Time ; and the Word " when*' — ^used only to 
introduce that Sentence— connecting it to " will set," is a Conjunction. 
[See the preceding observation.] 

Obs. 2. — ^A Word used chiefly to introduce a Sentence is therefore a 
Conjunction. If the Sentence introduced by it is Auxiliary Adverbial in 
office, it may properly be called an Adverbial Conjunction. 

Let the Pupil remember that it is the Sentence that is Adverbial — not 
the Word used to introduce the Sentence. 

Obs. 3. — ^The Conjunction nor generally performs a secondary office — 
that of a negative Adverb. 

ExAMPLK — " Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long." 

In this example " nor" introduces the Sentence, and also gives it a 
negative signification. 

Tlie Conjunction " lest has sometimes a similar construction. 
" Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty.** 

Obs. 4. — Double Conjunctions. — ^Two Conjunctions are sometimes 
used to introduce the same Sentence. 

Examples— "It seems as if they were instructed by some secret 

instinct." 
" And ycty fair bow, no fabling dreams.'* 

As thotujh^ but that, and some other words, are often used as Double 
Conjunctions. 
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Obs. b.^But^ when an Auxiliary Sentence precedes a Priacipal Sen- 
tence, the Conjunctions introducing them are not to be regarded m 
double, although they may be in juxtaposition. — [See this Obs.] 

Obs. 6. — In addition to those Words properly called Conjunctions^ "Wl 
have other words used to introduce Sentences — as a secondan/ office, 

EzAMPLESb — 1. " The grave, tJiat never spoke before. 

Hath found at length, a tongue to chide." 
2. " We are watchers of a beacon, 
Whote light must never die." 

Rem. 1. — "That never spake before,'' is an Auxiliary Sentence intro- 
duced by the word ** that.^ 

The principal office of '* thaf* is Syhstaniive — ^the Subject of * spoka" 
Its t^xyndary^of^QQ is Coiijunctive — introduces its Sentence and connects 
it with its Principal. 

Rem. 2. — In Example (2), the Word " whosi* has a Principal office — 
Adjunct of "light*' — and a secondary office — ^introduces its Sentence and 
connects it with its Principal. 

[For other observations, the student is referred to Pailt IIL, Coif> 

/IJJiCTIONS.] 

EXERCISES. 
** God created tlie Iieaven and the earth." 
• And,". . . .Connects "heaven" and "earth." Hence, a Conjunction. 

^ " Temperance and frugality proinote liealth and secure happiness/* 

"And,". .. .Connects "temperance" and "frugality." Hence, a Con- 
junction. 
"And,". . . .Connects " promote" and " secure." Hence, a Conjunction- 

^^ And tJie eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill.** 

" And,". . . .Introduces a Sentence. Hence, a Conjunction. 
"And,". . . .Connects "deadly" and " chill." Hence, a Conjunction. 

" And hoary peaks that proudly prop the skies 
Thy dwellings are." 

" And,". . . .Introduces a Sentence. Hence, a Conjunction. 
"That," . . .Is the Subject of "prop." Hence, a Substantive. 

It also introduces its Sentence, and connects it with " peaks.* 
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** Jfi heart is awed within me w fieri I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on 
In sile7ice round yne." 
"When," .Introduces the Auxiliary Sentence. Hence, a Conjunction. 
** Its Sentence is Adverbial in its office. Hence, an Adverbial 

Conjunction. 
**W}uiC* is not an Element — u e., it beai*s no part in tlie 
structure of its Sentence. It is neither a Principal Part« 
nor an Adjunct ; it primarily/ connects : secondarily^ indi- 
cates the office -of its Sentence. (See Obs. 1, above.) 
That^" . .Is the Subject of "goes." Hence, a Substantive. 

As a secondary office, "that'* introduces its Sentence, and 
connects it with "miracle.'' 



EXCLAMATION. 

Def. 130. — A word used to express a sudden or in- 
tense emotion, is 

An Exclamation. 

Obs. 1. — Exclamations may consist — 

1. Of Letters— as, 01 Oh I Ah I Lo! 

2. Of Words— commonly used as Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs, and 

Adverbs — as. Wo I Strange I Hark I Really! Behold' 

Shocking I 
8. Of Phrases — For shame I 
4. Of Sentences — " 0, Ephraim I How can I give thee up /" 

0b& 2. — ^Elzclamations are followed by 

Words^*'0, Liberty I"— "Ah, the treasure 1** 
Phrases — " 0, for a lodge in some vast wilderness I" 
Sentences — " O, bear me to some solitary cell 1" 

Hem. — ^The term Exclamation is preferred to Interjection, as being 
viore appropriate to its office. 

Exclaim — " to cry out." This we do with the use of Eiojamations. 

hUerject — "to cast between." We very seldom cast these words 
between others — ^tlioy are generally placed before otlier words. 
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WOEDS Off EUPHONY. 

Def. 131. — A Word used chiefly for the sake of 
aaundj or to change the position, accent, or emphjosia of 
other Words in a Sentence, is 

A Word of Euphony. 




Examples. — 1. " I think there is a knot of you, 

Beneath that hollow tree.** 
** Ther^ is used to Vlow the Predicate " m** to precede its 

2. " I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend.** 
**M^ is used to throw the accent on the word " dmonJ* 

8. "These were thy charms, sweet village 1 sporte 
these, 
With sweet succession, taught ^en toil to pi 




" Wen** is used to make " toil" emphatic 



Obs. 1. — ^Words of Euphony are such as commonly belong to jc 
other " part of speech." But they are properly called Words of SapliOii|r 
when they do not perform their usual grammatical offices. They W^ 
then, in their offices chiefly Rhetorical — being used, 

(1.) To render other Words emphatic. 

EzAMPLBS. — 1. " Even in their ashes live their wonted fires.** 
2. " The moon herself is lost in heaven.** 

(2.) To change the position of the parts of a Sentence. 
Examples. — 3. " There are no idlers here." 4 

4. "Now, then^ we are prepared to take up the mnx^ 

question." 

(3.) To preserve the rhythm in a line of poetry. i 

Examples. — 5. " I sit me down a pensive hour to spend.** 
6. " His teeth they chatter, chatter still." 

Rem. 1. — It is quite idle to call — as most grammarians do — ^the Word .' 
ever^ in Example (1), an Adverb, modifying "live;" for its sole office if. .".JT 
to render the Phrase "m tlieir ashei* emphatic Such office Ib Hhetoriotl, 
not GrAzumaticaL 
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Era. 2.— To call tha woi'd '•there," \a Exnmple"(3), t.a Adverb ot 
Place," is mftiiifestly absurd ; since llie Verb " are" is modified by th» 
Adrerb "here," and lieneo cannut, at the same time, be moditied by a 
Word of ■Jirectlj the opposite signification. 

TtiA WMa4 remarli 19 atao applicable to the worJ then,' in Ex- 
ami>lB (4). 

— Tlje Word " me," in Example (6), is in form of a Pronoun. 

Is DjjSce is to throw the accent on "down,"andon the first syllable 

Tha Verb "sil," is always IntransitiTe; hence it cannot 

1 objcit Tile Word "mt," is therefore a Rhetorical Word — » 

S Euphony. ^ 

— Words ara often transpoied, lengthentd, ikortened, and in othei 
aged Cor the aalce of sound. (See " Euphony," in Part UL) 



rWOEDS VARYING IN THEIE ETYMOLOGY. 



urLiiS.— !ra*re, their — all, ami — an/, awd. 

. a.^They are similar in Orthography when they ai 
lie same letlers, similarly arranged. 
EiAMTLfa. — Read, read — ex.'lract, extract' — mnd, loindL 



Reil 4. — But it is plain that words similar in OrtiioBpy differ iu thoii 
iilli^praphy— and words of similar Orthography perform widely dif- 
'ii^ut oflii'Da in different connectiona. 

I^ /( shiivld atieayi be remembered hj the tcholaT thai tin arh<ja 0/ a 
irird — nut ill thapt — detirminei ilt Elymoiugy. 
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Obs. — Among the Words of siuiilar Orthography that differ in thdr 
Et3'iiiology are the foUowiug ; — 

^ Adj. Webster wrote a Dictionary — Walker wrote 

another. 

^ Prep. . . . .Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreek 

A.bove, . . . .Prep. He stands above us. 

Above, . . . . Adv By the terms above specified. 

After, Prep. He that cometh after me is preferred before me. 

After, Conj He came after j'ou left 

After, Adj He was in the after part of the ship. 

As, Prep. To redeem such a rebel as me. — Wefdey, 

As, Conj Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 

As, Adv Nature, as far as art can do it, should be imitatadl 

As Pron. Such as 1 have give I unto thee. 

Before, . . . .Prep He stood before the people. 

Before Conj They kneeled before they fotight 

Both, Adj Situated on both sides of th€l river. 

Both, Pron. Lepidus flatters both — of both is flattered. 

Both, Conj And now he is both loved and respected. 

But^ Prep All but me were rewarded. 

But, Conj I go — but I return. 

But, Adv. If we go, we can but die. 

But^ Verb. I cannot b^ut rejoice at his unexpected prosperify. 

Ere, Prep. And ere another evening's close. 

Ere, Conj And ere we could arrive [at] the point proposed. 

For, Prep They traveled /or pleasure. 

For, Conj He can not be a scholar, yor he will not stuc^y. 

Like, Prep Nature all blooming like thee. 

Like, Adj Like causes produce like effects. 

Like, Verb We like whatever gives us pleasure. 

N^ear, Adj At the near approach of the star of day. 

*fear, Prep We live near the springs. 

Near, Adv. Books were never near so numerous. 

{^either,. . .Adj He can debate on neither side of the question. 

Neither, . . .Pron We saw neither of them. 

Neitheif. . .Conj The boy could neither read nor write. 

Next, Adj The 7iext generation. 

Next, Prep Adjectives should be placed next their substantivefc 
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Ofl^ .... . Adj The off ox should keep the furrow. 

Ofl^ .... .Prep William fell off the load. 

Only, . . . .Adj Love and love only is the loan for lore. 

Only, . . . .Adv. Ovdy observe what a swarm is running after htr 

OppoAite, . Adj On the opposite bank of the river. 

Oppivite^.Prep. We stood opposite the Exchange. 

Past) Adj A past transaction. 

Past) Prep. It was past mid-day 

Round, . .Adj Like the round ocean. 

Round, . .Prep Plung round the bier. 

Still, . • . .Adj StUl waters reflect a milder light 

Still, . • . .Adv. Still struggling, he strives to stand. 

Still, . . . .Conj Stilly the reflection has troubled me. 

Since, . . .Prep. Since yesterday, we have taken nothing. 

Since, . . .Conj Since I cannot go, I will be contented here. 

So, Adj Solomon was w^e — we are not so. 

So, ..... .Adv. So calm, so bright 

So, Conj "I'll say thee nay, so thou wilt woa** 

Than,. . . .Conj She is more nice than wise. 

Than, . . . .Prep. Than whom none higher sat 

Than, . . . .Pron. We have more than heart can wish. 

That, . . . .Adj TTiat book is mine. 

That) . . . .Pron. ReL . . " Him tliat cometh unto me, I will in no wue OMt 

out" '^ 

That, . . . .Pron. Adj. .Forgive me my foul murder f that cannot be. 

That, . . . .Conj I am glad that he has lived thus long. 

Then, . . . .Adv. Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains. 

Then, . . . .Conj Then^ Fll look up. 

Tlien Pron. Till then. 

Till, Prep. They labored hard till night 

Till, Conj. Till I come, give attention to reading. 

Until, . . . .Prep From morn, even until night 

Until, . . . .Conj Until the day dawn. 

What, . . .Adj At what hour did you arrive f 

What, . . .Rel. Pron.. . What Reason weaves, by lassion is undone. 
\rhat, . . .Inter. Pron. . What does it avail ? 

What) . . .Exclam. .... What I is thy servant a dog ? 

/7ithin, . .Prep To inscribe a circle within a circle. 

H^ithin, . .Adj Received on the within bond, five hundred doUam 

8 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE FOREGOING WORDa 

Ab. When this Word introduces a Sentence, it is properly called ■ 

Conjunction. 
Example. — " As ye journey, sweetly sing.** 

When it introduces a Phrase, it is a Preposition^ and is ihea 
generally equivalent to the Preposition for. 

Examples. — 1. " He gave me this as the latest news from the anny." 
2. " I am always fearful, lest I should tell you that for 

news, with which you are well acquainted. ** 
8. " i^or example." 

4. " I mention these as a few exemplifications.'' 
6. " And melancholy marked him for her own." — Orag, 

6. " They will seek out some particular herb which they 

do not use cw food." — Taylor. 

7. "His friends were counted as his enemies.'' — Si^oumey, 

8. "All mark thee for a prey." — Gotoper, 

The above examples clearly indicate that as is sometimes a Prepo 
sition. 

Rem. — Many grammarians insist that oa, in the above and Bimilar 
examples, "must be a Conjunction, because, in most casea^ it connects 
words in (^position. 

The same is true of other Prepositions. 

Examples. — 1. In the city of New York, 

2. " thy shadowy hand was seen 

Writing thy na7ne of Death" — Pollock. 

3. I took you for an honest man, 

4. " And cries of — live forever I — struck the skies." 

We do not claim that these examples contain words precisely in 
apposition-wM much so, however, as any cases claimed to be connected 
by as. 

As — ^is often used (by ellipsis of one or more words) as a Pronoun. 
[See Rem. on tha7i below.] 

biTT. . . . .This word, like most Conjunctions, is derived from a Saxon 
Verb signifj^ing " excepf — " set aside" — " fail," Ac. — \8e« TF«6- 
stei^s Improved Gramma'r.'\ 
In the list above given, the word retain;} its original sis^nification and 
^0Uf 
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EzAifPLRs. — " 1 cftii not biU rejoice.** 
Equival&nt. — I can not fail — omit to rejoice. 

Here " but'* is a Verb, Potential Mode — and " rejoice** Verb, 

Infinitive Mode, depending on " but** 

But is also used instead of the words, if it toere not. 

ExAMPUL — " And but for these vile guns, he would himself nave been 
A soldier.** 

But sometimes supplies the places of a Relative Pronoun and m 
I^egative Adverb. 

Example. — " I scarce can meet a monument but holds my younger.** 

SqttvualetU, — ^I scarce can meet a monument that holds not my 
younger. 

LiKx. . . .When this word qualifies a word, it is an Adjective — when it 
represents its Noun, it is an Adjective Pronoun. But when it 
shows a relation of two words, it is a Preposition. 

Examples. — 1. " These armies once lived, and breathed, and felt like u^.** 
2. ** An hour like this, may well display the emptiness ot 

human grandeur." 
8. ** Yet all great learned men, like me, 
Once learned to read their A, B, C." 

Teeam. . . .This word always expresses comparison, and comparison im 
plies a relation. When this relation is expressed by Words, 
than is a Preposition. When it is expressed by Sentences, and 
-when Words, Phrases, or Sentences are merely connected by it, 
it is a Conjunction. 

The use of it as a Preposition is sanctioned by good authority, 
ancient and modem. 
Examples. — 1. " They are stronger than lions.** 

2. " Thou shalt have no other gods than me" — Com. Pr, 
8. " But in faith, she had been wiser than me." — Southey. 
4. " Their works are more perfect tJutn those of men.** 

Taylor, 
Than ie also used as a Pronoun, when it is the Subject or Object of a 
Verb ; as — " He does no more than is done by the rabbit.** " Than,'* in 
this example, is the Subject of " is done^^ — Whence, a Pronoun. But, in 
* this and similar examples, it may become a Preposition by supplying th« 
tllipsis ; as — " He does no more than [that which] is done by the rabbit.** 
This is probably the more eorreot Tendering. 
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Than always introduces a Word, a Plirase, or a Sentence, which ooa 
ftitutes a second term of a cowparistoyi. 

Examples. — 1. "She is more nice than wise." 

*Than** connects words, and is therefore a Conjunction. 
2. " T/ian whom none higher sat** 

**Than** introduces a Phrase, and is a Preposition. 

8. ** We have more than heart could wish.** 

Than** is the object of " could wish,** and introduces the Adjective 
Sentence which limits " more,** hence — by virtue of the ellipsis — it is a 
Relative Pronoun. Supply the words suppressed by ellipsis, and "than* 
becomes a Preposition. 

Obs. 1. — Many words are used as Prepositions or Conjunctions, accord- 
ing as they introduce Phrases or Sentences. 

• ExABCPLEs. — John arrived before me. 
John arrived before I did- 
John arrived a little earlier than I [than me]. 
John arrived a little earlier than I did. 
John arrived as boon as I [as me]. 
John arrived as soon as I did. 

"Before me,**. . .Is a Phrase, used to modify "arrived ;'* hence, anAcbierb, 

"Before,** Is a Preposition. 

" Before I did,*' .Is a Sentence, used to modify "arrived;** hence^ an 

Adverb, 

"Before,** Is a Conjunction. 

" Than I,** Is a Phrase, used to modify "arrived ;** hence, an. Adverb, 

"Than I did,*' . .Is a Sentence, used to modify "arrived;** hence, an 
^ Adverb. 

"As I," Is a Phrase, used to modify " arrived ;** hence^ an Adverb, 

"As I did,'* ....Is a Sentence, used to modify "arrived;** hence an 

Adverb. 

Obs. 2. — Of the many words thus used as Prepositions and Conjune- 
tions, custom allows two — as and than — to be followed by Pronouns in 
Uie No7mnative fonn. 

Examples. — 1. " Thou art wiser than I.** 
2. " Thou art as tall a« L** 

Obs. 8. — But the Objective form is also used by our best writers. 

EzAMFLBS. — 1. " It is not fit for such as va 

To sit with rulwft of the land."— TK Seoti 
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2. "There are thousands in the French army who could 

have done as well as him." — Napier. 
8. "And though by Heaven's severe decree, 

She suffers hourly more than me." — Swift. 
4 ** Than whom none higher sat." — Milton. 

Xtua, , • This word is primarily an Acjjective, But it is also used as a 
Pronoun ; and, in consequence of the obscuri;^y of an ellipsis 
(which may be generally supplied), it is often used as a Con- 
junction. 

Example. — "He demanded that payment should be made." 

This may be resolved into two sentences. ^ 

'* Payment should be made. 
He demanded that" 

Here "That** is the object of " demanded,** and is substituted for the 
whole of the former sentence. But as the sense is not obscured, and as 
ft perplexing tautology is thereby obviated, I prefer to call it a Con- 
junction. It is commonly used to introduce an Auxiliary Sentence — 
and when it follows a Transitive Verb, the Auxiliary is th<« logical 
Object of the Phrase or Sentence. 

WoBTH.... Worth indicates value — and value implies a relation — apd 
relation of words is commonly expressed by a Preposition. 
Example. — " He possessed an estate worth five hundred pounds per 



annum.** 



EqtdvalenL — " He has an annuity of five hundred poimds ** 
This word is used also as a Noun. 
ExAMPLK — " He was a man of great vforth," 

6o ..... .The word so is commonly used as an Adverb ; but it is often 

used as a substitute for a Word, a Phrase, or a Sentence. 

Examples. — ^You are industrious — not so, 

John has become a good scholar 
So I predicted. 

It is sometimes a Conjunction used for if. 

Examples. — " I'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo." — Juliet. 
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Nor— eompoeed of not and otiier — retains the offices of its elementi* 

8. " Nor will I at my humble lot repine." 

Here " nor** — being used to modify " repine" — is an Adverb of Nega* 
tion. But) because it introduces a Sentence, additional to a former 
Sentence, it is a Conjunction : like many other Conjunctions, it indicates 
the office of the Sentence which it introduces, making it negative. 

Ob& — Some words perform an individual office, and at the same time 
I representalive office. 

EXAMPLES. 

* 

10 Bring hither that book. ^ 

2. Bring that book to me. > Equivalent sentences, each correct 

8. Bring me that book. ) 

In the examples above. 

Hither,". . . .modifies "bring.** Hence, it is an Adverb 
To me,**. . . .modifies "bring.** Hence, it is an Adverb. 
[To] "me", . .modifies "bring." Hence, it is an Adverb. 

" Me,** in the third example, as a representative for the Phrase (to me) 
o1 which it is a part, is an Adverb. But, being used for a Noun, it is a 
Pronoun ; and, as the object of the Phrase, is in the Objective case, 

" The captain had gone below/* 

"Below,** shows a relation of "had gone" to deck understood 

Hence, it is a Preposition. 
"Below [deck]". modifies "had gone" (denoting place). Hence^ it is 

an Adverb, 
"Below," as a representative of its (Adverbial) Phrase, modifies 

" had gone" (denoting place). Hence, it is an Adverb, 

For farther illustrations, see Obs. 6 and 6, page 159 ; see also page 23, 
Obs. 1, 2. 

Rem. — A carpfri examination of the genius of the English language 
will dischee the fact, that a great majority of words perform at the 
same time two or more distinct offices. The Role to be observed in 
parsing is, that a word should be parsed according to its puixcipal tjffU4 
m *A« Sentence. 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. 

Rex. — In Part IL we have given attention to the diBcnssion of Worm 
eonsiilered as Elements of Language ; embracing, 

1. The Classification of WordL\ according to their cffiees. 

2. The Modification of such Word^ as vary their forms lo corre- 

spond with changes in their offices. 

Rem. 2. — ^We have now to consider the Relations of the varioua 
Elements of Language to each other^ in the construction of Sentences. 

Def. 132. — Syntax treats of the construction of Sen- 
tences by determining the relation, agreement, and ar- 
rangement of Words, and of other Elements. 

General Prikoiples and Definitions to be notioed in Analysis and 

Construction. 

I. SENTENCES. 

L A Sentence is an assemblage of Words, so arranged as to express 

an entire proposition. 

( Principal Elements 
IL A Sentence consists of •< and 

( Adjunct Elements. 

IIL The Principal Elements of a Sentence are those Words necessary 

to make the unqualified assertion. 

Uy* Make a Sentence having Principal Elements only. 

rV. The Adjuncts of a Sentence are the "Words used to modify or 

describe other Elements in the Sentence. 

jgy* Make a Sentence having Adjuncts. 

i The Subject, 
7. The Principal Elements of a Sentence are, •< The Predicate, 

( The Object. 

Make a Sentence^ and name the Stif^ectf the Predicate^ and 

the OhjecL 
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VL The Predicate is the Word cr Words that assert something of the 
Subject 

YJi. Trnt Object of a Sentence is tliat on which the act expressed by 
the Predicate terminates. 

VTIL The Subject of a Sentence may be (.^ p^^^^' 
IX The Object of a Sentence may be ( A Sentence. 

jgy* Make a Sentence having a Subject Word. 

Make a Sentence having a Subject Phrase, 

Make a Sentence having a Subject Sentence. 

( Common or 
( A Noun, .{ Proper. 
X A Word used as the Sttbject or the 1 / Personal^ 

, Object of a Sentence may be 1 . ^ ^^ ^ } ^^^«^««'«» . 

^ A Pronoun, ) Interrogaitve 



{ Adjective. 



Make Sentences having for its Subject — 



1. A Cotnmon Noutu 

2. A Proper Nofun. 

8. A Personal Pronoun. 



4. A Relative Pronoun, 

6. An Interrogative Pronoun, 

6. An Adjective Pronoun, 



MasaUiiu Gender^ 
XL Nouns and Pronouns arc of the \ Fefninifie Gender ^ or 

("euter GejuJUr, 



irst Person^ 
XEL Nouns and Pronouns are of the -{ Second Person^ or 

Third Person, 



(Mc 

of the < Fei 

{Ne 

ofthe-l-SVc 
{Th 



XHL Nouns and Pronouns are ^^^^\ pi i jj a«. * 

5^* Make Sentences having Nouns and Pronouns of the different 
Gender Sf Persons^ and Numbers. 

XIV. The Subject of a Sentence is in the NotniruUive Case, 



XV. The Object of a Sentence is in the Objective Com, 

Another Verb, 
A Participle, 
An AnjECTivi:^ 
A Noun, 
A Pronoun, or 
A Preposition. 

Make Sentences containing Examples of each y0«*T*ty o\ 

Predicate mentioned. 



XVL The Orammatioal Predicate ( A Verb, with 
of a Sentence is { or without 
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' Indioativk 

MODB^ 



XYIL A Verb in Predicate may ^ 
be in the 



Potential 

MODB^ 



" Prior Pa«t Tense, 
Past Tease, 

Prioi Present Tense, 
Present Tense, 

Prior Future Tense, 
Future Tense. 

Prior Past Tense, 
Past Tense, 

Prior Present Tense, 
Present Tense. 



I 



Past Tense, 
Present Tense. 

Present Tense. 



SVBJITNOnYK ( 

Mode, \ 

Imperative 
Mode, 

Make Sentences having Verbs in each of the Modes and 

Tenses mentioned. * 

^^ . . ( Person 

XYHJL a Ykrb in Predicate must agree with its Subject in i and 

( Number 
( Primabt 
XIX. The Adjvnois of a Sentence are \ or 

( Sboondart. 

XX. PsDfART Adjungtb are attached to the Principal Parts of % 

Sentence or a Phrase. 
XXL SsooNDABT Adjuncts are attached to other Adjuncts. 

( Words, 
XXn. AsjUNGiB may consist of < Phrases, or * 

( Sentexces. 

Make Sentences containing Adjunct Words, 

Make Sentences containing Adjunct Phrases. 

Make Sentences containing Adjunct Sentences, 

[ Compai 



Adjsotives 



( Dmiin. 



XXHL Words, Phrases, and 
SxNTCNora used as Ad-^ 
jimcts are 



or 



Pure. 
Specifying, \ Nuraer. 
Possess. 



^fying, \ 



^ Adverbs, •• 



8* 



^Verbal, 

'Time, 
Place, 
Degree, 
Manner, 
Cause, 

^dsc^ it. 



( Trans. 
( IntraiuL 
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( Intransitive or TBANSiTrn^ 
XSLY, A Sentence may be -| Simple or Compound, 

( Principal or Auxillart 

XXV. An Intransitive Sentence has no Object, 

Make an IrUraiisitive Sentence, 



XXVL A Transitive Sentence has an ObjecL 
Make a Transitive Sentence, 



XXyiL A Simple Sentence has all its Principal Parts aingie. 
I^y* Make a Simple Sentence, 

XXYIIL A Compound Sentence has some of its Principal Parts com 
pound. 
t^g* Make a Compound Sentence. 

XXTX. A Principal Sentence asserts a Principal Proposition. 

XYX- An Auxillart Sentence asserts a Dependent Proposition. 

t^g* Make a Complex Sentence^ and distinguish the PHndpci 
Sentence from the Auxiliary Sentence, 

XXXL Conjunctions introduce Sentences and connect Words a:id 

Phrases. 
XXXn. A Preposition shows a relation of its object to the word 

which its Phrase qualifies. 
XXXIIL An Exclamation has no dependent construction. 

XXXrV. A Word of Euphony is^ in its office, chiefly RhetoricaU 

l 

II. PHRASES. 

XXXV. A PoRASE is a combination of Words not constituting an 

entire proposition, but performing a distinct office in the 

structure of a Sentence or of another Phrase. 

i Principal Parts 
XXXVL A Phrase consists of •< and 

( Adjuncts. 

XXXVn. The Principal Elements of a Phrase are those words nec«s- 

eary to its structure. 

Jt^* Make i Phrase having Principal Elements only. 

XXXVIIL The Adjuncts of a Phrase are words used to modify or 
describe other words. 
Jg^ Make a Phrase having Adjuncts. 

XXXTX. The Pbinoifal Elements of a Phrase are \ r^^ Swbs^^ent 
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XL. The Leader of a Phrase is the word used to introduce the 
Phrase — generally connecting its Subsequent to the Word 
which the Phrase qualifies. 

XLL The Subsequent of a Phrale is the Element which follows 

the Leading Word as its Object— depending on it for 

sense. 

^^ Make Phrases and distinguish the Leaders from the 

SubseqiLerU, 

t Adjective J Words, 
XLn. The Adjuncts may consist of -! or v Phrases, or 

( Adverbial ) Sentences. 

Jg^Make Sentences having Adjective Words — Phraaes^^ 

Sentences, 

XLIV. A Transitive Phrase is one whose Subsequent (Lifinitiye 
Verb or Participle) asserts an action which terminates on 
an Object, 
m;^" Make a Transitive Phrase ; 1. Participial — 2. Infinitive, 

XLV. An Intransitive Phrase is one whose Subsequent is a Noun 
or a Pronoun, or a Verb or a Participle having no Object, 
J@^ Make an Intransitive Phrase ; 1.. Prepositional—^'L Par- 
ticipial — 3. Infinitive— -4c. Independent* 
( Prepositional, 

XLVL A Phrase is, in form, j \^^'^^l'^^^ 

\ L\DEPENI>ENT. 

XL VII. A Prepositional Phrase is one that is introduced by a Prepo- 
sition — having a Noun, a Pronoun (Word, Phrase, or Sen- 
tence), or a Participle, for its object of relation. 
J^* Make a PrepoRitional Phrase. 

XLVIII. A Partioiplal Phrase is one that is introduc 3d by a Participle, 
being followed by an Object of an action, or by an Adjunct 
1^^ Make a Participial Phrase. 

XLIX An Infinitive Phr/Vse is one that is introduced by the R'epo- 
sition to — having a Verb in the Infinitive Mode as its 
Object of relation. 
53^ Make an Infinitive Phrase. 
1m An Ix»epeki>ent Phrase ia one that is introduced by a Noun 
or a Pronoun — having a Participle depending on it. 
Make an Independent PhxMAt. 



«r 
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• 
LL A Phrase is Compound when it has two or more Leaders or 
Subsequents. 

rg*Make a Compound Phrate — Compound Leaders— Com' 
pound SubsequerU. 

ISL A PiOLASE is Complex when one of its FHncipal Parts ii 
qualified by anoth<9r Phrase. 
t^py Make a Complex Phrase, 

LIIL A Phrase is MixEi^when it has one or more Transitivef and 

one or more Intransitive Subsequents. 
Make a Mixed Phrase, 



Remark 1. — Words combined into a Sentence, have a relation to 
each other — a relation which often determines their fortnjt. The prin- 
cipal Modifications of words, as treated in Part IL of' this work, are 
those of form — and these forms vary according to their relation to other 
words. Thus, in speaking of Frederick, I may say, " he assisted James." 
Here " he** stands for the name of Frederick ; and that fortn of the 
Pronoun is used to denote that Frederick was the a^ent of the action — ^the 
Subject of the Verb.- But if I say "him James assisted,** I make quite a 
different assertion, not because I speak of different persons or of a 
different act^ but because I use a different modification of the word "he.** 

But the form does not always determine the office of words in a 
Sentence. 

I may say, " Frederick assisted James,** 
and " James assisted Frederick.*' 
Here, although I use the same words and the same /orm of those words, 
I make two widely different assertions. The difference in the assertions 
in these examples is caused by the change of position of the Words 
Hence, the laws of Agreement and Arelangement of words in the cou' 
struction of Sentences. 

Rem. 2. — As Diagrams are of great service in constructing Sentences, 
by serving as tests of the grammatical correctness of a composition, they 
are inserted in Part II L U is hoped that the Teacher will not fail to 
require the Class to write Sentences which shall contain words in every 
possible condition, and in every variety of modification. Young Prpilt 
^iiould be required to place the Sentences in Diagrams. 



.i 
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EXERCISES IN THE ANALYSIS Or 'SENTENCES. 



EXERCISES ON THE CHART. 

Rem. 1. — ^The following Exercises will exhibit the proper method a* 
leing the Chart in Etymological Parsing.^ 

Rem. 2. — If the large Chart is used, the attention of the whole Clasi 
should be directed to it— -one of the Students using a " pointer," as he 
repeats the construction of each word, according to the formula) given 
below. 

Rem* 3. — It is well for beginners in Etymological paraing to have the 
Sentence to be parsed first placed in Diagram on the black board. 

Rem. 4. — In the following Exercises the words or parts of words 
which are printed i» CAPriALs may be found on the Chart. 

1. Animals ritn^ 



r Animals Y^ run ^ 



Animals. . .An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — Subject- 
Word — Noun — Com. (common) — ^Mas. (masculine) Gender — 
Third Person — Plur. (plural) Number — ^Nominative Case. 

Bun. An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — Predi 

OATK — ^Verb — Indicative Mode — ^Pressnt Tense. , 



2. Mary is reading. 
Q Mary \ j^ ^ reading ) 



Bffafy An Element in the Sentence — ^Prdioipal Element — Subject- 
Word— ^Noun — ^Proper — ^Fem. (feminine) Gender — ^Thibd Pei> 
son — Sing. (sing%Uar) Number — ^Nominative Case. 

Is reading. .An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — Predicate 
— Verb and Part, (participle) — Verb is in the Indicative 
Mode — Present Tense. 

%eadin^. ..An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — used in 
Predicate with " is.'* 



I 
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8. He might have been respected, 

( Hejf miffht hare been reapect«d J 

He ••• An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — Su» 

JBOT — Word— Pron. (pronoun)— ?eb&. {pergonal) — ^Mas. 

mcusaifine) Gender — Third Person — Sing, (einffular) 

Number — Nominative Case. 
Might have ) An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element-- 
been respected J Predicate— two Verbs and two Part, (participles}- • 

Verb is in the Potential Mode — Prior Past Tense. 

4. His palsied hand waxed strong, 

(^ hand ^^axed ^ stfong ) 
(Hiyjl palsi'd) 

His An Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Primary— 

Word^Adjbctive — Spec, (specifying) — Posses, (poss^' 
sive). 

Palsied An Element in the Sentence— ^Adjunct — Prim art- 
Word — Adjective — Verbal — Intran. (intransitive ). 

Hand An Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — Sub- 
ject — Word — Noun — Com. (common) — Neut. (neuter] 
Gender — Third Person — Sma (singular) Number — 
Nominative Cf&e. 

Waxed strong. .An Element in the Sentence — ^Principal Element — Prb- 

DicATE — Verb and Adj. (adjective) — Verb is in the 
Indicative Mode — Past Tense. 

Strong. An Element in the Sentence — Adj. (adjective) used in 

Predicate with " waxed" 

5. That good m£n sotnetiines commit faidtSy cannot be denied. * 

(^ ' 

( men Y commit J faults ) iC^^ ^^ denied J 
\good} (aomet^s) y ^ ^ not J 

That good men ) is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Element— 
sometimes V Subject — Sentence — Substantive — Simple — Trans. 
commit faults, ) (transitive). 

Cannot be de- } is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Element— 

"^^^ ) Predicate — two Verbs and a Part, (participle) — Verb ii 

in th^ Potential Mode — PuEjiEWT Teiihe. 
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jTot is an Element in the Sextrnoe — ADjuxof — ^Primabt--* 

Word— Adverb of Negation. 

6. He hears the thunder ere the tempest lowers. 



(^ He ^ hears j(^ thunder^ 



1 



r^ Li!!i 

tempest^ lowera j 
the J 



Ii« ■ Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Prinoipal Element-* 

Subject — Word— Pron. (pronoun) — ^Pers. (personal) — 
Mas. (masei^ifie) Gender — ^TnmD Person — Sing, (singular) 
Number — Nominative Case. 

Hears. Is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Elemeniv- 

Predicate — Verb — ^Indicative Mode — Present Tense. 

rhe ... .....Is an Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Primary — 

Word — Adj. (adjective) — Spec, (specifying) — Pure. 

Thunder .......Is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Element — 

Object — Word — Noun — Com. (common)^NEUT. (neuter) 
Gender — ^Third Person — Sing, (singular) Number — Ob- 
JBonvE Case. 

Gro the tern- ) Is an Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Primary— 

oest lowers. . . j Sentence — Adv. (adverbial) — Simp, (simple) — Inxran& 

(intransitive), 

*f. Too low they build who build beneath the stars. 

C they" 



(whoX htt»d ) 





Too Is an Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Secondary— 

Word — Adverb— of Degree. 
liow Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Adjunct — Primary— 

Word— Adverb— of Place. 
They Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Principal Element — 

Subject — Word— Pron. (pronoun) — Pers. (personal)-^ 

Mas. (mascvJine) Gender — ^Third Person — Plur. (plural) 

Number — Nominative Case. 
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Build Is an Element in the Sentence— tPrinoipal Elkmemt- 

Predicate — Verb — Indicative Mode — ^Present Tense. 

Who build be- ) Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Adjunct — ^Prdcabt-^ 
Death the stars J sentence — Adject, {adjective) — Simple — ^Intrans. ((»• 

transitive). 

Who Is an Element in the Sentence — Principal Element- 
Subject — Word — Pron. (pronoun) — Rel. (r^lcUive)^ 
Mas. {masculine) Gender — ^Third Person — ^Plub. {j^ural 
Number — Nominative Case. 

Build ......... .Is an Element im the Sentence — ^Principal Elxmkmt— 

Verb — Indicative Mode — Present Tense. 

Beneath the ) Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Adjunct — Secondary— 

***™ ) PnRASE — Adv. {adverbial.) — Prep, (prepositional) — Ih 

tran. (intransitive), 

8. " Seeding yonder peak^ 

1 9am an eagle wheeling near its browJ* 



\^ scaling ^ peak j ^& \^ wheeling j 

lyo°^«0 \ ^ brow") 



TjEJ 

Scaling yonder ) Is an Element in the Sentence — ^an Adjunot — ^Primart— 
P®*^ ) a Phrase — Adject, (adjective) — Part, (participial) — 

Trans, (transitive). 
I Is an Element in the Sentenob — ^Principal Element— 

Subject — Word — ^Pbon. (prontmn) — ^Pebs. (personal)— 

Mas. (masculine) Gender — ^First Person — Smo. (singular) 

Number — ^Nominattvb Case. 
Saw Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Principal Element^ 

Predicate — ^Verb — ^Indioattvk Mode — ^Past Tense. 
An Is an Element in the Sentence — an Adjunct — Prdcabt 

— ^WoRD — ^Adjectivb — SpEa (specifying) — ^Pure. 
Eagle Is an Element in the Sentence — ^Principal Element — • 

Object — Word — Noun — Com. (comm(m) — Mas. (moAcu- 

line) Gender — ^Third Person — SiNa. (sivgidar) Numbei 

— Objechve Cas*. 
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Wheeling near ) Is an Element in the Sentence — an Adjunctt — Primari 
Its brow ) — Phrase — Adject, {adjective) — Part, (participial) — In- 

TRAN. (intransitive). 
Near its brow. . .Is an Element in the Sentence — an Adjunct— Secondary 

— ^Phrase — Adv. (adverbial) — Prep, (prepositional) — 

Intran. (intransitive). 

Rem. — ^In the analysis of a Complex Sentence (see Obs., p. 42) an Auxili- 
ary Sentence is found to perform an individual office, and accordingly, 
it is parsed as one Etymological Element of the Principal Sentence. After 
it has been thus parsed, it should itself be analyzed, and the Words and 
Phrases of which it is composed, be parsed according to their respective 
offices. The same remark is applicable to Phrases. (See Exercise'?, 
abov^ and 2» below.) 
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exercises. 
1. In the beginning (a Prepositional Phrase). 



[lnj [ beginning J 



Tn Is an Element in the Phrase — Principal Element — the 

Leader — a Prep, (preposition). 

The Is an Element in the Purase — an Adjunct — ^Word — ^Adj, 

(adjective). 

Beginning. .Is an Element in the Purase — Principal Element — ^the Sob- 
sequent — a Word — Noun — Object. 

2. " Scaling yonder peal^^ (a Participial Phrase). 



\ ^ scaling ^ i)eak _) 
|[ yonder J 



Coaling ... .Is an Element in the Phrase — ^Principal Element— the 
Lkadkr — a Part, (participle) — ^Trans. (transitive). 

Yonder ... .Is an Element in the Phrase — an Adjunct — Word— Adj. 
(adjective\ 

Peak Is an Element in the Phrase — Principal Element — th Su» 

sequent — a Word — Noun — Object. 
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8 * 7%e time having arriKecT* (an Independent Phrase). 

( time ^ 

V The J paving arrived) 



^6 Is an Element in the Phrase — An Adjunct — ^Wobd— An 

{adjective). 

Time Is an Element in the Phrase — Principal Elkmknt — ^the 

Leader — A Noon — Independent Case. 

Having: ) Is an Element in the Phrase — ^Principal Element — ^the Sub- 
sequent — a Part, {participle) — Intran. (intransiiive). 

• 

4. To bestow many favors (an Infinitive I^rase). 



amy 



°5 \ 

ed. . ) 



(j<j ^ b€Btow~Y favors ) 
^ many J 



To. Is an Element in the Phrase — Principal Element — ^th« 

Leader — a Prep, {preposition). 
Bestow ... .Is an Element in the Phrase — Principal Element — a part 

of the Subsequent — A Verb — Infin. {infinitive) Mode— 

Trans. {transtUive). 

Many Is an Element in the Phrase — an Adjunct — Adj. {cufjective). 

Favors Is an Element in the Phrase — Principal Element — a part 

of the Subsequent — Object — Word — ^Noun. 

Rem. — Exercises like the above are well calculated to prepare the 
Student for Exercises in S^Mitax ; and when he shall have learned the 
Bules of Syntax, he should combine the above Exercises with the appli- 
cation of those Rules. 

Additional Examples — Sentences arid Phrases, 

1. " A mortal disease was upon her vitals, before Ccesar had pasted tkt 

Rubicon." (See Diagram, p. 41.) 

2. "The fur that toanns a monarch-^ warmed a bear.** 

8. " I have a temple in every heart that mons my influence!* 

4. Much learning shows how little mortals know. (See p. 48.) 

5. "He that getteth wisdom, loveth his own soul ** 



V.., 
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SYNTAX OF THE ELEMENTS OF SENTENCES. 

I. Of the Principal Elements, 

(1.) The Subject. 

Rule 1. — The Subject of a Sentence must be in the 
Nominative Clase. 



• 



Oaa 1. — The Subject of a Sentence is always Substantive in its offiee, 
(See p. 25. Obs. 2.) 

( A Ward, 
Obs. 2. — ^The Subject of a Sentence maybe -j A Phrase, or 

( A Sentence, 

EXAMPLES. 

1 A Word. \ ^^^ N'oun, . . .1. " Virtue secures happiness." 

( (6) Pronmm.% " He plants his footsteps in the sea." 

8. A PkrOiSe « 8. ** His being a minister, prevented his 

rising to civil power." 
4. " To give good gifts and to be benevolent^ 
are often very different things." 

8. A Sentence 5. " That all men are created equal, is a 

self-evident truth." 

Beil — ^Whatever is peculiar to Pronouns, is discussed under the Rule 
for Pronouns. We now proceed to discuss what is common to Nouns, 
Pronouns, Phrases, and Sentences, considered as Subjects of Sentences. 

Obs. 8. — ^The Subject of a Sentence may be ascertained by its an- 
swering to the Interrogatives Who f or What f placed before the Predi- 
cate. Thus, in the Examples above — 

What "secures happiness?" Ans. — ** Virtue.** 

Who "plants his footsteps in the sea?". . . .Ans. — "He,** 

"^vil powerr^.^". .""!??. T. ] ^'—" ^^ ^"^ " '»<««»^" 
What "is a self-evident truth ?". .Ans. — " That all men are createa 

equal," 
What " are often different things ?" Ans. — " To give good gifts and 

to be benevoUnL*" 
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SUBJECT WORD. 
Oat. 4^ — A Subject Word must be a Noun or a Pronoun, 

(a.) The Form or the Nohixatiye. 

Obs. 6. — ^BecauBe English Nouns are not varied in form to denote th« 
Case (except for the Possessive), much attention is required in giving 
them their ftroper posUwn in a Sentence. (See Rkmarm J, p. 180.) 

(Jb.) Position of the Nominativs. 

Note 1. — In position, the Subject of a Sentence com- 
monly precedes the Verb. 

ExAMPLSSb — 1. AnitncUs run. 

2. Resources are developed. 

3. Virtue secures happiness. 

4. "The King of Shadows loves a shining mark.* 

5. " The stoord and the plague-spot with death strew the 

plain." 

Exception 1. — In Interrogative Sentences, the Subject is placed after 
the Verb, when the Verb constitutes a complete Predicate. 

Example. — " Heeds he not the bursting anguish ?" 

Exception 2. — When the Predicate consists of two Verbs, or a Verb 
and a Participle, Adjective, Noun, <&c., the Subject is placed after the 
first word of the Predicate. 

Examples. — Is he injured? — Is sue kind? — Is he a scholar! — Must 
I leave thee f 

Exception 3. — ^The Subject follows the Predicate, or the first Word of 
the Predicate, in the declarative Sentences. 

When the Conjunction t/j used to introduce a conditional or modify- 
ing Sentence, is otnitted. 

Example. — " Dost thou not, Hassan, lay these dreams aside, 

ril plunge thee headlong in the whelming tide" 

Exception 4. — When the word there is used to introduce the Sentence 

Examples. — 1. "There is a calm for those who weep.*' 

2. " There breatlies not a sound, 

While friends in their ladness are gathering round.' 
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ExoEFTioN 5. — When the Verb is in the Imperative Mode. 

Example. — " Turn ye, turn ye at my reprool" 

Exception 6. — ^By the poets and public speakers, for rhetorical effect 

Examples. — 1. ** Loud j9ca/« the thunder." 

2. " Perish the groveling thought.** 

Obs. 1. — But the Interrogatives, toAo, which, and what, used as Sub- 
jects, precede their Verbs. 

Examples. — " Who toill show us any good t" 

" What can compenscUe for loss of character J" 
" Whicjh shall be taken first f " 

Obs. 2. — When one word includes in its signification many others, 
expressed in the same connection, the general teim is the proper Sub' 
ject of the Verb ; and the included terms may be regarded as explana- 
tory, and, therefore, independent in construction. (See Independent 
Case, p. 85.) 

Example. — " All sink before it — comfort, joy, and wealth** 

Some teachers prefer to supply the ellipsis — which is not improper. 

Obs. 8. — ^The Subject of an Imperative Verb is commonly suppressed. 
Example. — " [ ] Take each man's censure, but [ ] reserve ttiy 
judgment.** 

Obs. 4. — ^But it is sometimes expressed. 
ExAMPTiE. — " Go ye into all the world.** 

Obs. 5. — It is sometimes accon^anied by an explanatory word. 
Example. — " Ye rapid floods, give way.** (See " Independent Case.**) 

Note II. — Unnecessary repetition of the Subject should 
be avoided. 

Obs. 1. — ^Thb principle is violated in the following Example : 
" His teeth, they chatter, chatter stilL* 

Obs. 2. — ^But this practice is allowable, when necessary to a proper 
rhetorical effect. 

Examples. — Our Fatlvers, where are tliey / And the Prophets, do they 
live for ever \ 

Obs. 8. — ^The agent of an action expressed by an Infinitive Verb, may 
b« in the Nominative or the Objective case. 
1. I purpose to go, 
% I invited mM to go. 
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Obj^. 4. — The ftgent of an notion expressed by a Participle, may be ia 
the Possessive or the Objective Case. 

1. I heard of your going to Boston. 

2. Tlie plowing of the wicked is sin. 

Rem. — But these " Agents** are not to be regarded as Subjects of Sea- 
teiioes. — [See " Infinitive** and " Participles,** below.] 

SUBJECT PHRASE. 
1. "To steal is base." 



bL'*^lj)^ " ■ *"" ) 



2. " Writing letters constitutes my most agreeable employment" 

\ 

i WHug)0eUer8 )Y^ employment 




Obs. 6. — A Subject Phrase constitutes one distinct Element in th* 
structure of a Sentence, and should be construed and parsed in the same 
manner as a Subject Word. Thus, 

In Sentence (1), "To steal" is a Phrase — in/orm, Infinitive; 

in office^ Subatantiw; for it is 
the Subject of " is base.** 

"Writing letters*' is a Phrase — in fom% Participial; 

in office, Suhttafttive ; for it is the Sub 
ject of " constitutes employment" 

Obs. 6. — After a Phrase as such has been parsed, it should be ana- 
lyzed, by resolying it into its constituent Elements. Thus, in the Phrase 
" to steal," " to" is a P^epontion. The Leader of the Infinitive Phrase 
" steal," is a Verb, hifinitive- Mode — the Subsequent of the Phrase, and 
Object of the Preposition " to." 

And, in the Phrase '* writing letters," " writing" is a Participle — the 
I^eader of the Participial Phrase. " Letters" is a Noun, — the Subsequent 
of the Phrase, and Object of the action expressed by " writing." 

FOBM OF THE SUBJECJT PflRASB. 

Obs. Y. — The Phrases commonly used as Subjects of Sentences, are the 
Infinitive and the Participial — Prepositional and Independent PhraHi 
being seldom thus unod. — (Soo Clark's AxALVPra, page 109, wtrftf.) 
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Position of tiik Subject Phrase. 

Note III. — In Position, the Subject Phrase commonly 
precedes its Predicate. 

ExAMPLEB. — 1. To do good is the dut7 of all men. 

2. MaiMging the household affairB now oonbtitutibs th« 
sum of my employments. 

Obs. 1. — ^EzoxFTioNs. — ^The Subject Phrase sometimes follows its Pre- 
dicate. 

ExAMFLBS. — "The sure way to be cheated is to fancy ouraelvet injort 
cunning than others,** 

Rem. 1. — " To fancy ourselves more cunning than othersf^i^^e Subjectn 
" la "Way," is the Predicate. 

Rem. 2. — This position generally obtains, when the Indefinite Pronoun 
it is placed instead of the Phrase. " It*^ precedes, and thePljxafte-foTIowB 
the Verb. "- "XC 

.— *■*■ 

Example. — It is the duty of all, to do good to others. 

Rem. 3. — In parsing Examples like tKese, the Phrase iM» be regard{ 
as explanatory of the Pifonoun i^^^^ised^ Xo ' 3eiThyQiip4a ^^Sp i teJiiyOTd- 
and is, in its office, analogous to a Word used to exi^jLunfa^Hreceding 
Noun. (See Independent Case, Obs. 2, p. ^5>A^^^^^ ' "^^ 
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' J. ^ J. 
' Thtd IhaM tafem thi^fMlMmCs davgJiter, is most true.' 

r'. 

CThiTt;) ^^^ J 

C ^ j(l>avetafcen)[ daughter^ Y is true . j | 




.Obs. 1. — In Examples like the above we have two ^entenQefr/-pn«^ ' \ 
Principal^ the other Auxiliary or Subordinate. The Auxiliary Scn^nce 
is an Element in the Principal — the Subject, and should be pars^ 
accordingly. " f 

Thus, in the above Complex Sentence, the Principal Sentence is 
Simple^ Intransitive, having one Subject — " Thai I have taken this old 
mwrCs daughter f* one Predicate — "fs true;" and one Acyunct^-" mwt" 
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Obs. 2. — After an Auxiliary Sentence has been parsed, as one Element 
in its IVineipal Sentence, it should be analyzed by resolving it into its 
constituent Elements. Thus, in the Auxiliary Sentence given above, 

" Tliat" Introduces the Sentence : hence, a Conjunetitm. 

"I** Is the Subject of its Sentence ; hence, a Subttantive. 

"Have taken". Is the Predicate of its Sentence; hence, a Verb and 

Participle. 

"This" Is an Adjunct of "man^fs] ; hence, an Atgeetive. 

'Old" Is an Adjunct of "man'*[*s] ; hence, an Adjective, 

Man's" Is an Adjunct of " daughter ;" hence, an Ac^eeiive. 

Daughter". . .Is the Object of " have taken ;" hence, a Substantive, 

Obs. 3. — ^The Subject Sentence is commonly — not always — ^introduced 
by the Conjunction " tluU,** (See Examples below.) 

PosmoN OF Subject Sentences. 

Note IV. — A Subject Sentence is placed before its 
Predicate. 

Examples. — 1. " That we differ in opinion is not strange." 

2. "How he came by ity shall be disclosed in the next 
chapter." 
Obs. 2. — Exceptions. — ^When the Pronoun t^ is substituted for a Subject 
Sentence, the Pronoun precedes^ and the Sentence for which it stands ii 
placed after the Verb. 

Examples. — " It is probable that we shall not meet again." 

Obs. 2. — In parsing Sentences like the ahove^ we are to parse "itT as 
the grammatical Subject of the Principal Sfntence, and the whole 
Auxiliary Sentence as explanatory of the word " it" — a Logical Adjunct 
of "it" (See '^Logical Adjunct," p. 29.) 

EXERCISES. 
fg* Let the Class make Sentences, which shall be correct eTam^des 
of the several Notes^ Observations, and Remarks, under Rule 1. 

examples fob passing. 
• 1. " Friend after friend departs ; 
2. Who has not lost a friend f 

8. There is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end ; 
4. "Were this frail world our final rest, 
Living or dying none were blest 
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6. Thus star by star declines. 
Till all are passed away ; 

6. As mominff high and higher shines, 

To pure and perfect day : 

7. Nor sink those stars in empty nighty 

Bat hide themselves in heaven's own light.* 

FIBST MODKL. 

^^ Friend after friend departs^* 



( Friend ^ departs ^ 



friend j 



AHALTSIS. 

Pi.;>«a;t>.i P—f- i "Friend," , .Subject of "departs," ) Simple Sentence, 
rrmcipai rarts ^ «« Departs,". Predicate of " friend," f Intransitive. 

Adjunct "After friend,". .Adjunct of " departs." 

PABSINO. 

Friend.. Is a name, Hence, a Noun. 

*^ Name of a class of persons, . . .Hence, Common. 

[The gender is not indicated ; and, whenever it is not, no 
mention of the gender should be mad^] 

** Spoken o^ Hence, third person. 

•* Denotes but one, Hence, Singular Number. 

" Subject of departs, Hence, Nominative Case. 

After friend . .Modifies " departs" — denoting 

timet or order of time, Hence, an Adverb. 

After Expresses a relation of " de- 
parts" and " friend** Hence, a Preposition. 

Friend Is a name, Hence, a Noun. 

** Name of a class, Hence, Common. 

•• Spoken o^ Hence, Third Person. 

** Denotes but one, Hence, Singular Nunhflb 

• Object of the relation expressed 

by " after" Hence, Objective ^}$H, 

Depart, Expresses an action, Hence, a Verb. 

** Action has no object^ Hence, Intranai|fT|i» 

** Simply declares, Hence, Indic^|ibR| Mode. 

** Denotes present time, . , Hence, Preifill Tpntd. 



Predicate of "friend," 



9 



•^-MJSlsrLur. 
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SBOOND MODEL. 

" Who hot not lost a friendr 

ANALTSia. 

PuLsciPAL ?^ \ lT^Vsi.-:Sa\e, l^ence, • Transitive Sente^ 

<Frieud... Object. ) ^^P^^ 

. j Not Adjonct of " has lost'" 

^^^'^^^ \a Adjunct of " friend." 

PARSED. 

Who Is a Pronoun — Interrogative — ^Third Person — Singular Nam- 

ber — Xominative Case to "has lost." 
** The subject of a Sentence must be in the Nominative Case. 
Has lost... Is a Verb — Irregular [lose, lost., losing, lost] — ^Transitive- 
Active Voice — Indicative Mode — Past Tense Indefinite— 
Tliinl Person — Singular Number, to agree with its Subject 
" who." 

Nut Is an Adverb— Negative — Modifies " has lost" 

A Is an Adjective — Specifying — Specifies " friend.** 

Friend Is a Noun — Common — ^Third Person — Singular Number- 
Objective Case to ** has lost." 



ADDinOXAL EXAMPLES. 

1. "Rewarding and punishing actions by any other rule, would 
appear much harder to be accounted for by minds formed as he hai 
formed ours." — Bp, Butler. 

2 " What time ht took orders, doth not appear." — Life of Butler. 

8. "Tliat every day has its pains and sorrows, is universally expe 
rienced." 

4. " ^ly hopes and fears start up alarmed." 

5. " Who shall tempt^ with wandering feet^ 

The dark, unfathomed, infinite abyss f 

6. •* Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note," 

7. " Not half of our heavy task was done.*" 

8. " Few and short were the prayers we sa^d." 

9. " A cliieftain's daughter secured the maid ** 
10. ** Her satin snood, her silken plaid, 

Her golden brooch, such birth betrayed.* 
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II. THE PREDICATE. 

C subj ect X Predicate"^ ) 

Rbm. 1. — In a Sentence, it is the office of the Predicate to make the 
assertion. It declares existence, state, change, or an a^, performed or 
received. 

Rem 2. — A Predicate may consist of one Word or of a camhmation of 
Words. If of one "Word, it must be a Verb. 

Robert stiidies. 
And, in addition, it may have 

A second Verb, Robert does study, 

A Participle, Robert is stttdying. 

An Adjective, Robert is studious, 

A Noun, Robert is a scholar, 

A Pronoun, It w L — If I were you. 

A Preposition, Its idle hopes are o*er. 

It may also consist of two Verbs and one or more Participles, Ac 

We MIGHT HAVB WALKED We MIGHT HAVE BEEN LOVED. 

Obs. 1. — When a Predicate consists of more than one Word, the last 
constitutes the essential part of the Predicate. The other Words are 
Auxiliary, and are used to indicate Voice, Mode, Tense, and sometimes 
Person and Number, Thus, in the Sentence, " I may have been loved,** 
the Word " loved" is the essential part of the Predicate : — " been,** is an 
Auxiliary, the principal office of which is to denote the Voice ; "have,** 
d^'notes the Tense ; " may,** denotes the Mode, 

Obs. 2. — ^Every complete Predicate must have a Subject^ expressed or 
understood. 

VERBS. 

Rule 2. — A Verb must agree with its Subject in 
NumbeT and Person. 

Rem. — ^This rule requires that the form of a Verb be determined by 
its Subject Strictly speaking, Verbs have no Number and Person. 
The term is used to denote a variation in the form of a Verb to cor- 
respond with the Number and Person of its Subject Thus, 

In the Singular Number, no Suffix is used for the First Person ; 9^,, 
IwaUc 
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Ebt or tit 18 added for the Second Person, solemn style; as^ Hum 
walkfx/. 

S is added for the Third Person ; as^ John walks. 

In the Plural Number, Verbs are not varied to denote the Peraos 
of their Subjects. 

NUMBER. 

Note I. — One Subject in the Singular Number requires 
its Verb to be in the Singular. 

XXAMPLES. 

Word Subjects. . . .1. "Earth keeps me here awhile." 

2. " Man needs but little here below." 

8. " Knowledge reaches or may reach every home." 
4. " He leaps inclosures, hounds into the world." 

Phrase Svhjects . .5. "Mt leaving bomb does not please you." 

6. " To DisPDTE THE DOCTOR rcquvTes fortitudo." 

7. " His being a scholar entitles him to respect" 
Sentence Subjects, .8. ** That all men are created Kqual^ is a self-evident 

truth." 

9. " How HE CAME BACK AGAIN, doth Hot appear." 

10. " That I have taken this old man's daugbxeEp u 
most true." 

Note II. — Two or more Singular Subjects, indicating 
the same thing, require the Verb to be Singular. 

Example. — The saint, the father, and the husband prays. 

NoTE^II. — Two or more Singular Subjects, taken 
seporatcly, require the Verb to be Singular. 

examples. 

|f^/«v^ Subjects. . . .1. William or Warner has my knife. 

2. " Disease or poverty follows the lazy track of the 
sluggard." 

8. " My POVERTY, but not my will, consents.* 

Sh4ikspeare. 
4. "Every phrase and every figure which he uses 
tends to render the picture more lively and 
complete." — Blair. 



-J 
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pkraae Subjects ..6. "WRinNG letteks or READiKa novels occuptea her 

evening hours." 
6. " To BE OR NOT TO BE, is the question." 
'7. " To SBOOT OB BE suoT, toos my only alternative.'* 
Sentence Stibjeeti . . 8. " T/iat my client aided in tJie rescue, or tliat he uhm 

present at the time of it, dobs not appear from 
the evidence adduced." 

Note IV. — ^A Collective Noun, indicating Unity, re- 
quires its Verb to be in the Singular Number. 

Examples. — 1. " A nation has been smitten!* 

2. **The Senate has rejected the bilL'* 
8. '* Congress has adjourned." 

Note V. — One or more Subjects of the Plural Number 
should have a Verb in the Plural. 

examples. 

Word Sttbjeets , . . ,1. " Woods and groves are of thy dressing." — Milton, 

2. " They were forced to eat what never was esteemed 

food." — Josephus. 
8. '* Rules and principles are of the greatest possible 

advantage." 
4. " "Wings were on her feet." 

Note VI. — Two or more Subjects of the Singular 
Number require the Verb to be in the Plural. ^ 

examples. 

Word Subjects . .1. "The vrv^Acrrv and sensibility of the' GreeKS seem to 

have been much greater than ours." 
2. * Even as the roebuck and the hart are eaten,** — Biblt^ 
8. "Hill and valley boast thy blessing." — Milton. 
Phrase Subjects ,^, ** To be loise in our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion 

of the world, and to be wise in the sight of our 
Creator, are three things so very diflfercut as 
rarely to coincide." — Blair. 
6. ** Cf'ewing tobacco and smoking cigars disqualify a 
young man for mental improvement." — OtUcheoii, 
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6. " To spin, to weave, to knit^ and to sew, irere omee 

a girFs employments ; 

But now to dress and to catch a bean, are all she 

calls enjoyments." — Lynn News, 

SetUenoi SubjeeU. A ** Read of this burgess — on the stone appear. 

Haw toorthy he ! — how virtwrtu I — attd how dear f* 

CrabU 
ft. ** That friendship is a sacred trusty 

That friends should be sincere and just^ 

That constancy befits them. 

Are observations on the case, 

That savor mach of commonplace, 

And all the world admits them." 

Note VII, — A Collective Noun, indicating Plurality, 
requires its Verb to be in the Plural Number. 

Examples.-!. " The peofle are foolish, they have not known me." 
2. " For the people speak but do not write." 

Obs. 1. — Collective Nouns, which always require a Plural Verb^ are 
the following : — 

Gentry — mankind — nobility — people — peasantry. 

Obs. 2. — ^Those which may have Verbs in the Singular or Plural, 
according to the sense, are the following : — 

Aristocracy — army — auditory^ommittee — congress — church — ^meet- 
ing — public — school — renmant — senate. 

Obs. 8. — ^The Logical Subject of a Sentence is sometimes, the Object of 
a Phrase ^ised to qualify the Grammatical Subject. Then, when the 
Object of the Phrase is plural in form, and indicates that the parts of 
which the number is composed are taken severally, the Verb should be 
pluraL 

Example. — A part of the students have left. 

Here ** students" — the name of many taken severally—- is the Logical 
Subject of "have left," and requires the Verb to be Plural, although 
** part»" the Grammatical Subject^ is Singular. 

Obs. 4. — When the Object of the Phrase is Singular, or the name of 
•n aggregate number taken collectively, the Verb should be Singulnr. 

Example. — " Two-thirds of my hair has fallen off." 

Here "hair" — the name of many taken collectively — is the Logiea) 
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Subject of "has fallen,' and requires tlie Verb to be Singular, although 
t^wo-thirds," the Grammatical Subject., is plural. 

Obs. 6. — But Nouns not Collective are not varied in number by their 
A^djuncts. 

Examples. — 1. ** The progress of his forces was impeded.* — Allen, 

2. The selection of appropriate examples requires taste. 
8. " All appearances of modesty are favorable and pre- 
possessing." — Blair, 

PERSON. 

Note Viii. — Two or more Subjects, taken separately 
and differing in Person, should liave separate Verbs, 
when the Verb is varied to denote the Person of its 
Subject. 

Example. — Tou are in error, or /am. 

Obs. — ^But when the Verb is not varied to denote the person, it need 
not be repeated. 

Examples. — 1. Tou or / must go. 

2. The doctors or you are in error. 

8. Was IT thou ? 

4. It was the students. 

Note IX. — When the Subject of a Verb differs in 
Person or Number (or both) from a Noun or Pronoun in 
Predicate, the Verb should agree with its Subject rather 
than with the word in Predicate. 

Examples. — 1. " Thou art the man." 
2. " Who ar< THOU?" 
8. " The wages of sin is death." 
4. Clouds are vapor. 
6. A HORSE is an animaL 

6. " And hoary peaks that proudly piop the skies, thy 
dwellings are." 

Obs. 1. — ^The young Pupil often finds it difficult to decide which of 
the two Substantives is the Subject and which the Noun in Predicate. 
The following test will decide thia point : — 
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When one term is gejierie and the other specific, the former belongi 
in Predicate — ^tho latter is the Subject Thus, in Example 5, ^^animal" 
is a generic term — '* horse"* is specific We cannot say, an animal is a 
koTBe, for not every animal is a horse ; but every horse is an animaL 
Hence, ** horse" is the Subject^ and " aiiimal"* is in Predicate^ — (See lode- 
pendent Case, p. 85, Oba. 5.) 



MODE AND TENSB. 

Note X. — That Mode and Tense of a Verb should be 
used which will most clearly convey the sense intended 

Ob& 1. — A Verb used to denote a conditional fact or a contingency 
■hould have the Subjunctive or the Potential form. 

ExAMPLB. — " WxBx I Alexander, I would accept the tenna.** 
" So would I WKRB / Parmenio.** 
" If we toould improve, we must study." 

Obs. 2. — ^But if the condition is assumed as imquestionable^ the Verb 
may be in the Indicative Mode. 

Etamft.w. — " If thou hadst tnown.** 

If John lias offended you, he will make due apology. 

Note XI. — That form of the Verb should be used 
which will most clearly express the time intended. 

Obs. — ^In constructing Complex Sentences, the Tense of the Principal 
Sentence does not necessarily control the Tense of the Verb in the 
Auxiliary Sentence. 

Examples. — 1. " I said in my haste, all men are liars.** 

2. "He AoJt been so long idle, that he knows not how to 

work.** 
8. " Copernicus first demonstrated that the earth rewAves 

upon its axis.** 
4. "He called so loud that all the hollow deep resyjnded,^ 
6. "Those that seek me early shall find me.** 
6. " * And when we are parted, and when thou art dead, 
O, where shall we lay thee I' his followers said.** 
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Obs. 4. — The yariations for the Potential Mode are rather rariations 
of form than to indicate distinctions of time — this Mode being generally 
indifferent as to time. 

Example. — " O, would the scandal vanish with my life, 
Then happy were to me ensuing death 1** 

Obs. 6. — The Infinitive Present generally indicates indefinite time— 
the Finite Verb on which it depends commonly determines its tense. 

ExAMPiEB — " I toent to see him." — Present in form, but Past in senee. 
** I sJiall go TO SEE him.** — Present in form, but Future in 
sense. 

Obs. 6. — ^But generally, to indicate past time, the Past Infinitive is 
used, except when the Infinitive follows Verbs denoting purpose^ expectation^ 
with, Ac 

RrAifPT.BH. — ^We ought to have gone. 

I purposed to write many days ago. 
I expected to meet him yesterday. 

FOBM OF THE YerB. 

Note XTT. — ^That form of a Verb should be used 
which will correctly and fully express the fact intended. 

Common Errors, — 1. " There let him layJ* — Byron, 

2. "To you Ifiy for refuge.'* — Mvrray* 

Corrected. — There let him lie, — To you Ifiee for refuge. 

Voice. 

Obs. 7. — The form of the Active Voice is properly used when th« 
agent of the action expressed is made the Subject of the Sentence. 

•RVrAiTPT.ieft. — 1. Columbus discovered America. 
2. Cesar invaded GauL 

Obs. 8. — ^The Passive form is used when the Object of the Act is mada 
the Subject of the Sentence. 

Examples. — 1. America was discovered. 
2. Gaul was invaded. 

Obs. 9. — The Agent of the Action is made the Object of an Adjunct 
Phrase, when the Verb takes the Passive form. 
9* 
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ExAMPUB. — Active Voice. — 1. William has solved the problem, 

2. Mary pave me a rose, 
Pasnive Voice, — 1. The problem has beai solved by Williank 

2. A rose was given [to] me by Mary. 
Oml 1. — ^Action is sometitnes impro{>erly predicated of a PassiTO 
Subject 

KZAMPLSB. 

You are mistaken, 
for. . , . , You mistake. 

The house is building, 
for .The hoitse is being built 

which means. . . .The house is b€[com]ing hvdlt, i. e., people are at work 

upon it ; but the house does not act 

Rem. — ^This is one of the instances in which Authority is against 
Philosophy. For an act can not properly be predicated of a PoMtM 
Subject 

Many good writers properly reject this idiom. 

Mansfield's prophecy is being realized." — MicheleCs Luiher. 
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TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE. 

Note XIII, — A Verb which is necessarily Transitive 
requires an Object in construction, expressed or implied 

Obs. 1. — ^Tlie appropriate Object of a Sentence should not be made 
the Object of a Phrase. 

Example. — "Transitive Verbs do not adhft of a Preposition after 
them." — Bullion* s Grammar^ p. 91. 

CoRRECTBD. — ^Tfansitivc Verbs do not admit Prepositions after them 
[to complete the Predicate]. 

Note XIV. — A Verb necessarily Intransitive should 
not have an Object, except by poetic license or for other 
rhetorical purposes, 

ExAMFLB. — " I sit witf down, a pensive hour to spend." 

Exception I. — But a small number of Verbs are used Transitively or 
^utruuoitively (See p. 10*7, Obs. 1.) 
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Exception 2. — Some Intransitive Verbs may have Objects of their 
iWB. aignification. 

Examples. — I. " I dreamed a dream that was ;iot all a dream.** 
2. " I have fought a good fight" 

Obs. 1. — Some Verbs, commonly used Intransitively, become Transi- 
tive by virtue of a Prepositional Prefix. 

Examples. — 1. John goes to school " goes'* is Intransitive. 

2. John undergoes punishment. . " undergoes" is Transitive. 

3. The tower looks well '* looks" is Intransitive. 

4. The tower overlooks the city. * overlooks" is Transitive. 
6. He coines from the field. 

6. " Green becomes my complexion best." 

Obs. 2. — In such examples of Compound Verbs in Predicate, it is 
generally — not always — ^the Preposition in Cotnposition that makes the 
Verb Transitive. The Substantive following is, logically, the Object of 
the Preposition ; but, grammatically considered, it is the Object of the 
Predicate, and should be parsed accordingly. 

Obs. 8. — Verbs made Transitive by this use of Prefixes, can not ele- 
gantly be used in the Passive Voice. 

Examples. — 1. "John undergoes punishment." — We may not say 

punishment is undergone by John. 
2. **The tower overlooks the city." — ^Nor, the city is 
overlooked by the tower. 

Obs. 4. — Prepositions not in composition^ used with Intransitive Verbs 
to introduce Adjunct Phrases, are construed with the Predicate when the 
Verb becomes Passive. 

Examples. — 1. "The children laughed at him." — ^He waa laughed at 

by the children. 
2. "We often thought of our friends at home.** — Our 
friends at home were often thought of. 

Rem. — Such expressions are not often elegant, and should be avoided 
when the same thought can be otherwise expressed. Thus, 
He was derided by the children. 
Our friends at home were often remembered. 

Note XV. — A Verb should not be used for its Par- 
ticiple in Predicate. 
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EIxAJCPLK. — James ought not to have tperU. 
Co&R£CTEO. — James ought not to have gone. 

Note XVL — ^A Participle should not take the place 
of its Verb. 

EzAMPLK. — " The work is imperfect ; — ^you done it too hastily." 
Orrected. — "The work is imperfect; you did it too hastily." 

Obs. 2. — PmrtB of the Predicate of a Sentence may be omitted by 
ellipsis. 

1. The leading Word. 

" If [ ] heard aright, 

It is the knell of my departed hours." 

2. The second Word. 

••They may [ J and should return to allegiance." 
S. The whole Predicate. 

••Whue [ ] there we visited the Asylum. 
••To whom, thus Eve [ ]."— Milton. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 
•* He inaketh the storm a calmJ* 



Q He )r maketh y^ atorm ^ 

1^ 
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ANALYSIS. 

r He Subject, ) 

Principal Parts . \ Maketli . . . Predicate, > Simple Sentence — ^Transitive. 

( Storm . . . .Object, ) 

i The, Adjunct of " storm." 

Adjunots •< To become a calm, . . . .Adjunct of "maketh." 

( A, Adjunct of " calm." 

PARSED. 

H« , Is used for a Noun, Hence, a Pronoun. 

*• Its form determines its 

Person Hence, Pei*8onal. 

•* Spoken of. Hence, Third Person. 

•* Denotes but one. Hence, Singular Nimiber 

• Subject of "maketh.". . .Hence, Nominative Case. 

RcL& — " The Subject of a Sentence must he in the Nominative Case.* 
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Alaketh Asserts an act Henoe, a Verb. 

•• Act passes to an Object . .Hence, Transitive. 

• Act done by its Subject . .Hence, Active Voice. 

•"• * Simply declares Hence, Indicative Mode. 

** Denotes a present act. . . . .Hence, Present Tense. 

•* Predicate of " he," which 

is of the Third Person, 

Singular Number. Hence, Third Person, Sin- 
gular Number. 

Rvjx. — " A Verb must agree unth its Subject in Person and Number. 

The Describes " storm** Hence, an Adjective. 

" Describes, by simply spe- 
cifying Hence, Specifying. 

Storm Is a Name, Hence, a Noun. 

** Name of a class of things. . Hence, Conunon. 

•• Spoken of Hence, Third Person. 

** Denotes but one. Hence, Singular Numbtf 

** Object of action expressed 

by "maketh.". . . « Hence, Objective Case. 

Rule.— jTAtf object of a Sentence must be in tlie Objective Case 

fTo become] a calm. Modifies "maketh" — ^limit- 
ing the act to its result. .Hence, an Adverb. 

A. Describes ^ calm." Hence, an Adjective. 

•* Describes by simply spe- 
cifying , Hence, Specifying. 

Calm • Is a Name Hence, a Noun. 

*^ Name of a class of things. . .Hence, Common. 

•• Spoken of Hence, Third Person. 

«* Denotes but one Hence, Singular Number 

•* Used in Predicate with 

" become." Hence, Independent Case 

Rule. — Note, — "^ Noun or a Pronoun used in Predicate with a 

Verbf is in the Independent Case^ 

Rem. — ^The above is the correct grammatical construction of the 
Sentence, and it is correctly parsed. But without the Adjunct Phrase 
"to become a calm," the word "maketh" could not properly have 
" storm" as its Object " Storm" is the Object of the modified Predicate, 
• maketh [causeth to become] a calm." 
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GRAMMATICAL FALLACIES. 

. — Let the Pupil correct the errors in the following Sentenoei^ 
and give* the authority for every criticism, by a proper reference to 
Rule 2, or to Notes and Observations under the Rule. 

1 " The rapidity of his movements were beyond example."— Wells. 

2 "The mechanism of clocks and watches were totally imknown.** 

fftOM, 

^ 8. ** The Past Tense of these Verba are very indefinite with respect to 
time.**— 'Bullion* 8 Grammar^ p. 81. 
4. "£ver3body are very kind to her." — Byron, 
6. "To study mathematics, require maturity of mind." 

6. "That they were foreigners, were apparent in their dress.** 

7. " Coleridge the poet and philosopher have many admirers." 

8. " No monstrous height, or length or breadth appear." — Pope, 

9. ** Common sense, as well as piety, tell us these are proper." 

CommetUairy, 

10. " "Wisdom or folly govern us." — Fislds Orammar, 

11. "Nor want nor cold his course delay." — Johnson, 

12. " Hence naturally arise indifference or aversion between the par- 

ties." — BrowfCs Estimates. 

13. ** Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem." — Jh, 

14. " No company likes to confess that they are ignorant." 

Students Manual, 
16. "The people rejoices in that wliich should cause sorrow." 

16. " Therein consists the force and use and nature of language." — Berklsjf. 

17. " From him proceeds power, sanctification, truth, grace, and eve;y 

other blessing we can conceive." — Calvin. 

18. " How is the Gender and Number of the Relative known f" 

Bullion* s Practical Lessons, 

19. "Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing." — Milton. 

20. " The Syntax and Etymology of the language is thus spread before 

the learner." — Bullion* s Grammar, 

21. " In France the peasantry goes barefoot^ and the middle sort makes 

use of wooden shoes." — Harvey. 
12, "While all our youth prefers her to the rest." — Waller. 
28. " A great majority of our authors is defective in manner." — J. Brown, 
%A, " Neither the intellect nor the Iieart are capable of being driven." 

Abbott. 
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20. **Kor he uor I are capable of harboring a thought against your 
peace." — Walpole, 

26. " Neither richas nor fame render a man happy." — Daifh Orammar, 

27. " I or thoa art the person who must undertake the busines8."-^JIft<rray. 

28. "The quarrels of lovers is a renewal of love." 

29. " Two or more sentences united together, is called a compound sen- 

tence." — Daxfi Chrammar. 

80. ** If I was a Greek, I should resist Turkish despotism.** 

CardelVn Grammar, 

81. " I can not say that I admire this construction, though it be mucK 

used." — Prie8tl}f8 Chrammar ^ p. 172. ^ 

82. " It was observed in Chap. iii. that the disjunctive or had a double 

use." — ChurchUVs Grammar. 
88. " I observed that love constituted the whole character of God." 

Dwight, 

84. " A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that this was 

verse." — Murray, 

85. " Had I commanded you to have done this» you would thought hard 

of it." — J, Brown, 

86. " I foimd him better than I expected to have found him." 

Priestlifs Grammar, 
8*7. " There are several faults which I intended to have enumerated." 

Webster, 

88. "An effort is making to abolish the law." 

89. "The Spartan admiral was sailed to the Hellespont" — Goldsmith. 

40. "So soon as he was landed, the multitude thronged about him." — Ih 

41. " Which they neither have nor can do." — Barclay. 

42. " For you have but mistook me all the while." — Shakspeare, 

43. " Who would not have let them appeared." — Steele, 

44. " You were chose probationer." — Spectator. 

46. " Had I known the character of the lecture, I would not have went." 

46. **They don't ought to do it"-~Watkins. 

47. "Had I ought to place *v}ise* in Predicate with *m£Lkei f — Pupil, 

48. "Whom they had sat at defiance." — Bolinghroke. 

49. " Whereunto the righteous /y and are B&{e."^Barclay. 

50. " She seta as a prototype, for exact imitation." — li<i9h. 

Rem. — ^After correcting the above examples, the Pupil should analyze 
ind parse them — ^using the Model given on p. 204-5, or that on p. 188-4^ 



* 
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in. The Object of a Sentence. 

Rule 3. — The Object of an action or relation must bo 
in the Objective Case. 




C / ' Subject jT Predicate 

Exam pLESw— ^r. ** Virtue secures happinea,^ 

2. Mary and Anna are writing letters. 

' 8. " Him from my childhood I have known." 

4. 77iem that honor me, 1 will honor." 

Obs. 1. — ^The Object of a Sentence may be — 

1. A Noun, ** Now twilight lets her eurtctin down, 

2. A Pronoun. . . And pins it with a star." 

8. A Phrase. ..." I doubted his having been a soldier.' 
4 A Sentence ..." But Brutus says, he vhu ambUums,^ 

(1) OBJECT WORD. 
" Virtue secures happiness!* 



(^ Vlrtqe ^ secnres ^ happineaa ) 

(a) Form of the Object. ■ i .-. .'-'^ 

Obs. 2. — ^The /orm< of Nouns do not distinguish the ObjeetiTe Cam 
from the Nominative or Subjective. 

The Personal Pronouns and the Relative and the Interrogative uho 
are the only Substantive Words that distinguish the cases by theii 
forms. — (See Declension of Pronouns, page 89.) — ^Hence, 

Obs. 3. — In constructing Sentences, special attention is required is 
giving to the Object of a Sentence its appropriate />o»i/u>fk 

PosmON OF THE ObJBOT. 

Note. — In position^ the Object of a Sentence commonly 
follows the Predicate. 

£bcAMPLES. — 1. " Virtue secures happiness!* 

2. '*;7he King of Shadows loves a shining mairh!* 

8. ''In the beginning God created the AeowMi lAd Jfce. 

earth.** • ^' . , ■ * 
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Exci&irnoN 1. — By the poets and for rhetorical effect, the Object iif 
often placed before the Predicate. 

Examples. — 1. " Him, from my childhood, I have known." 

2. " New ills that latter stage await." 

3. ** And all the air a solemn stillness holds." 

EzoEFTiON 2. — A Relative Pronoun, being the Object of a Sentence, is 
placed before its Predicate. 

ExAiiPLKS. — 1. " The evil which he feared, has come upon him." 

2. " Mount the horse which I have chosen for you." 

3. " "We serve a Monarch whom we love, — 

A God whmn, we adore." 

Two or more Objects. 

Obs. 4. — ^A Sentence may have two or more Objects when they are 
connected in construction by Conjunctions, expressed or implied. 

Examples. — 1. " God created the heaven and the earth" 
2. * Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
And PINS it with a star." 
" For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast^ 
And BREATHED iu the face of the foe as he passed." 

Reicark. — ^These are Compound Sentences. In Sentence (1), " heaven" 
and " earth" are Objects of the same Verb, " created." In Sentence (2), 
-curtain" is the Object of "lets," and "it" is the Object of "pins." 
Sentence (3) is also Compound ; yet it has but one Object^ '* breathed" 
being Intransitive. 

Obs. 5. — ^The Objects of a Compound Sentence sometimes consist ol 
different Words, indicating the same being or thing. 

Examples. — 1. " )iy tliis dispensation, we have lost a neighbor^ 9 

frieridy a brother,** 
2. "Thus she addressed the Father of gods, and King oi 



men." 



Obs. 6. — But one Word used to limit the signification of anothei, 
cannot be in the same construction ; and hence, the two Words are not 
Objects of the same Verb, unless they are compounded and parsed hs 
one Element. 

• Dxamples. — 1. " We visited Naples, the home of our childhood." 

2. J^^k^ you seep. Coleridge, the philosopher and poet t 
id muajft leave thee, Paradise f" 
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Reil — ** Home"* is a ^^an, used to describe "Naples," not as an 

Adjective, but as an equivalent name of the same place. 

** Philotophet'* and ^^poeC* are Substantive appellations of the man, 

- Coleridge." 

" FaradistT limits the application of the word " thee.** 

(See ** Logical Adjuncts" and ** Independent Case," p. 85, Obs. 2, 8.) 

Obs. 7. — The Verbs appoint^ calif choose, constitute, create, dub, elect, 
w^fke, name, and proclaim, sometimes have two Objects—one direct^ and 
the other indirect. 

Examples. — 1. They named him John. 



^ They jT naineti \ him JJohnj 

2. The State Society elected Rice PiuBsmKNT, 

3. And chose Valentine Secketart. 

Rem.— In Example (1), "him" is the direct Object— " Job n"*the remoU 
Object; and is, logically considered, a part of the Predicate — a title 
acquired by the action expressed by the Verb. The Verbs above given 
do not, in such examples, express the full Predicate, nor have we Verbs 
that cafi, unless, perhaps, in the following example : — 

"They dubbed him knight." 

Equivalent. — " They knighted hi7n.** 

Obs. 8. — A Verb which, in the Active Voice, is followed by a direct 
and a remote object, retains the remote object as a part of the Passive 
Predicate. 

Examples. — 1. He is named John, 

2. Rice was elected President, 

Rem. — ^This construction is analogous to that of Substantive in Predi- 
eate with a Neuter Verb. 

Thou art Peter — ^He is John, 

Thou art — what? — Peter. He is — what? — named John, The word 
"Peter" completes the Predicate; the words "named John" complets 
the Predicate. 

Obs, 9. — ^The construction noticed in Obs. 7 should be carefully dis 
Up<{uished fi-om that in which a Verb is followed by two Objects — one 
of ttie Verb and the other of a Preposition 8uppre|{|ed. 

£zi]in& — ''They carried the child houitf* 



% 









\. 
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Rem. — " Child*' is the name of a young being, and, in this connectioa 
w the proper object of "carried." But "home" is a name applied to a 
habitation, a building, and " they" probably did not "carry" that They 
carried the child to some place — and that place was its hoitie, 

" He told ME his history." — He related to me his history, 

1 asked him his opinion. 

" Our dear Joachim has asked me for my opinion." — Michele^s Luther. 

" He gave me a book." — He gave a book to me." 

Rem. — In parsing examples like the above, the ellipsis should be 
supplied. Thus, "to his home" is an Adjunct of " carried." Hence, an 
Adverbial Phrase. 

" Home," as a Representative of the Phrase, is an Adverb. 

" Home," as an Element in the Phrase, is a Noun — Object of to under- 
stood. Hence, in the Objective Case. 

» 

Obs. 10. — ^The Verbs waArc, esteem^ regard, consider^ electa bid, dare^ feel^ 
hear, see, and some others, are often followed by an Inlinitive Phrase, 
having its Preposition (and sometimes the Verb) understood. 

Examples. — 1. " Lorenzo, these are thoughts that inake* man man." 

Young. 
.... these are thoughts that make man [to be] man. 
2. " Teach them obedience to the laws." 

Teach tlieni [to yield] obedience to the laws. 

Rem. — ^In examples like these the second Noun or Pronoun is the 
Object of the Verb understood or used in Predicate with it Thus, 
••man" is used in Predicate with "to be," or "to become," understood; 
and ** obedience" is the object of " yield." 

ExAHFLBB. — 1. Intemperance makes a man [to become] a fool. 

2. "He maketh the storm [ ] a calm." (See Diagram, 
p. 216.) 

* The word make is generally thus used, when it signifies " to cause 
to ht,^ ** to caiiM to become." 
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Note IV. — Intransitive Verbs have no Object. 

Examples. — I sit — ^Thou art — He sleeps. 

Oos. 1. — But some Verbs, commonly vJkd IntranflitiYelj, ■omeiimai 
baTe Objects of their own signification. 

ExAMPUBS. — 1. I have fought a goodjight 
2. We ran a race. 
8. He sleeps the sleep of death. 
4. ** Luther * * * * blew a blast'' 
6, ** [They] shout their raptures to the dooldless akieiL* 

Note V. — A few Verbs may be used Transitively or 
Intransitively. 

Examples. — 1. The sun set in the west. 

2. He set the inkstand on the table. 
8. Cool blows the wind. 
4. The wind blows the dust 

Position of toe Object. 

Obs. 1. — ^When a Transitive Verb is followed by two Objects— one, the 
Object of the Verb, and the other the Object of a Preposition suppressed, 
the Object of the Preposition is placed between the Verb and its Object 

Examples. — 1. " Mary gave me a rose." 
2. " Bring fiome my books." 

Rem. — " J/tf" is an abridged Adjunct of "gav^ (see Adverbs by Repre 
sentation, p. 23^ and is i)laced next its Verb according to the Rule foi 
the Position of Adverbs (see p. 259). 

Exceptioii. — \Vlicn the indirect Object suggests the important thought^ 
or when it is the emphatic word in the Sentence, it is placed after the ^ 
direct Object. 

Example. — "Tliey carried the child home,"* 

' Obs. 2. — But, when the Preposition is expressed, the dire^* 'y^jcot it 
placed next its Verb. 

Example. — **Mary gave a rose to me." 
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OBJECT PHRASE. 

Pkin. — ^Transitive Verbs may have, as their Objects, 
Substantive Phrases, 

ExAMPLTO. — 1. ''I doubted his having been a soldierJ* 

r I Y doubted J[ |^haviiig been Boldier J 



I doubted— wAa// Not "Aw," nor "Iiaving," nor ''been,'* nor "a," 
nor ** soldier/* but the fact asserted by the whole Phrase — "His having 
been a sMier,** 

2. "His being a minister, prevented his rising to eivU 
power,** 

Obs. 1. — Object Phrases are limited, almost exclusively, to the Parti- 
eipicU Fomiy Prepositional and Infinitive Phrases being commonly used 
OS Adjuncts, and Independent Phrases as Logical Adjuncts. (See p. 20, 
Obs. 1 ; see also Clark's Analysis, p. 115.) 

Obs. 2. — ^But Prepositional, Infinitive, and Independent Phrases may 
be used tecJmicdlly as Objects of Transitive Verbs. 

ExAiiPT.m. — 1. <*The maniac repeated, * on abed of green sea-flowers/ 

during the interview." 
2. The damsel could not say **to be loving,** without em- 
barrassment. 

Obs. 8. — ^Infinitive Phrases following Verbs, commonly indicate pur- 
pose or cause, and serve to limit the signification or application of Verba. 
Such are properly called Adverbs. 

ErjoiPLEa. — 1. Pupils are allowed to read, 
2. Pupils appear to read. 
8. Pupils assemble to read. 
4c Pupils ought to read. 

5. Pupils begin to read. 

6. Pupils wish to read 

Rem, 1. — In Sentences (1), (2), (3), and (4), the Phrase " to read^ u 
plainly Adverbial, the Predicate Verbs being necessarily Intransitive. 

In the analysis of Sentences like (5) and (6), two sentiments obtain 
irith pr<»iidiu)nt grammarians — 1, that "to read'' is the Object of "begin" 
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and • wish" (see Welch, p. 205, and others) ; 2d, that " begin" and 
" wish" are here Intransitive Verbs. (See Brown, p. 496, and others.) * 

The test given by these and other authors for determining the Object 
of a Verb, viz., the question toh4it / does not seem to be appropriate. 

Pupils beign — tofiat f to do wheU f 

Pupils wish — what f to do what f 

If the question vJuaf is more appropriate, "to read" is the Object of 
•*wish." But, 

If the question to do what f is more appropriate, " to read" is an Ad* 
junct of "wish." V 

Ob& 4. — The Transitive Verbs having Objects expressed, are often 
limited by Infinitive Phrases. 

ExAMrLxs. — 1. The teacher requested William to recite, 
2. I BELIEVE the milk-man to be honest 

Rem. 2. — " To recite is a Phrase, Adjunct of "requested ;" it linUti the 
request " William" is the Object of " requested." 

" To be honesC is a Phrase Adjunct of " believe :" milk-man is the 
Object of the modified Predicate " believe to be honest." 



\ 



Obs.6. — ^This construction should be carefully distinguished frcm that 
in which the Infinitive Phrase is Adjunct of the Object. 

ExAMPLKS. — 1. The general gave the order to fire. 



C general Y gave jT order J 



2. The subordinate manifested a disposition to dictate, 
8. The truant manifested no inclination to return. 
4. Idle pupils manifest little anxiety to improve. 
6. " But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the bell tolled tiie hour/w retiring^ 

6. " We have our various duties to perform." 

7. " I have meat to eat that ye know not oV* 

llcM. 8. — " To firi* limits " order ;" hence, an Adjective. 

" To dictate" limits " disposition ;" hence, an Adjective. 

^gp Let the Pupil place Sentences (2), (3), and (4) in the gives 
Diagram ; and vary the Diagram for (5), (G),^nd (7). 
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OBJECT SENTENCE. 



Pi IN. — Many Transitive Verbs have as their Objects 
Substantive Auxilian^ Sentences, 



Oea. — ODject Sentences are distinguished as direct OlyeeU and indirect 

EXAMPLES. 



th/l^cU, 



dWi 



reci^ —1. " Bi4 Brutus says he toas ambitious!* 

% ** Nathan said unto David, TJum art the man," 
^^Urect.-^ h. **The ancieat Russians believed that their northern mounr- 

tains enco7npassed tlte globe," 



( Rassians If believed j[ ^oePtain9][enccinp»Ma««JJ^ globe j 

4. ** God never meatit iJuit man should scale the fieavens oy 

strides oj htinuih, toisdo7n,** 

5. "Can you tell w/iere my highland laddies gonei" 

6. ** He hastily demanded wny / cam£." 

7. " The village all declared hou. much he knew," 

8. "Did you but know to whom Igtzve the rir>g," 

9. " He little dreamed whai dangers tftreaten^^d himJ* 
10. " We can not learn who did it," 

ICeh. 1. — ^The Pupil will notice that Sentences used a*- Tnditvct Obfbcta^ 
ar J introduced by a \7ord or a Phrase which constitutes, logicahyy tM esseyi- 
Hal part of the CUfject Thus in Sentenae (4) " that" stands for the w&ola 
Proposition. 

"Their northern mountains encompassed the globe." 

" The ancient Russians believed that," 

"My Highland laddie has gone,"— -can you tell where f 

" I gave the ring,"— did you but know to whom, 

" Dangers threatened him" — ^he little dreamed whaL 

" WTio did it ?" — we can not learn. 

Rem. 2. — Still we are to regard the entire Auxiliary Sentence as tU« 
Oramuiatical Object of the Principal Pr«dicato. 
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Ocs. 2. — ^Tli]'« C'liiictructiun 'n to be cartrfullviirftiniruished from Oim- 

m ^ 

plez Seijtex:e*r'>, i:i which the Object Sentences are iutroduced by tkt 
Double Kclative whut. 

ExAMFLBk — 1. ''But her« I stand and tell tekal I do ibiow.* 

2. " You have done what jon should be sorry for.* 
8. ** I can not tell what yon think of this UIibu" 

Rdl 8.— Here, " what I do know" is the modified Olgeet of «• tdL" 

Ob& 8. — By another construction, Adziliary S^tenees are placed 
after Predicates of Priiicipftl Sentences — not as Objects^ but as Adjonets 
of purpose, cause, dbc , 

Examples. — 1. The pupil studies that he may improve. 

2. ** And I am glad that he has lived thtu long; 

3. And [ ] glad that he has gone to his reward^ 

Obh. 4. — Another construction makes the Auxiliary Sentenee a T-^yfirf 
Adjunct of a Substantive. 

Examples. — • It is possible that we have • ^ Y is powlble ^ 

erred"* ^ , ^ ' ^ 

Q that ^ 
(See *• Independent Case," and " Indepen- j 

dent Sentence," in pUce.) (j^have eig) 

** We had strong suspicions ihat Warner had the Hf^L** 
C ^e ^ h ad j^suBpicions) 

the 



Hem. — What were our suspicions f , 

Ans. That Warner had the ring. 

Hence, "tliat Warner had the ring" is a logical Adjimot of *i 
picions," and in the Diagram is placed under, but not attached to^ 

" suspicions." 

« 

Obs. 5. — Sometimes a Principal Sentence it thrown in between the 
wts of an Objective Sentence. 

^buiiFLES. — 1. " Whose charms, we tlwitgkt^ could never fada" 
2. '* This explanation, 1 dovbt not, will satiltfj^ him." 
S. "But eoufideuoe, he added, is a plant of slow gr^th." 
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Thb Objects of PuRASica. 

Rem. — Action is expressed by Verbs and by Participles, RelaHan ii 
expressed by Prepositions. Hence, 

Obs. 1. — ^The Object of a Vert) or a Participle is the Object of an 
Actixm, and must be in the Objective Case. 

EXAMPLES. 

Verb in Predicate. — " He that gbtteth toisdom, loyeth his own soul." 
Infinitive Verb. — "I came to |pRT Cesar, not to praise him!* 
Participle. — "He could not avoid giving offense.** 

Obs. 2. — ^The Object of a Preposition is the Object of a RelaHon^ indi- 
cated by the Preposition, and should be in the Objective Case. 
ExAMFT.wa. — 1. ** The time op my departure is at hand!* 
2. " For me your tributary stores combine!* 
8. "The boy stood on the burning deck. 

Whence all but him had fled." 
4. "Than whom, Satan ^sicssic, none higher sat." 

Note I. — ^Nouns and Pronouns in the Objective Case, 
should have their appropriate forms. 

Examples. — 1. " Did you but know to whom I gave the nVy." 
2. " I call to tliee with all my voice,** 
8. " It is not fit for such as us 

To sit with rulers of the land." 
Exception 1. — Rarely the Possessive form of Nouns and Pronouns in 
he Objective Case is used. 

Example — John is a friend of mine. (See p. 90.) 

Exception 2. — ^Adjunct Sentences, introduced by the Conjunctions as^ 
beforB, than, till, etc., arel often contracted into Adjunct Phrases — the 
Subjects of the Sentences becoming the Objects of Phrases, often without 
a corresponding change of form. '(See page 17 2.) 

Obs. — ^The Objects of Phrases and Sentences may be Words, Phraset, 

or Sentences. 

Objects of Sentences. 

I^T'Iiet the following Sentences be analyzed by the Chart, and 

ptrsed: 

Word Objects. — 1. " Tliere thou shalt find my cousin Beatrice. ** — Shaks, 

2. " His daring foe securely him defied.** — Milton, 

8. " The broom its yellow leaf hath shed.** — Zanghom, 

i. ** Did I REQUEST thee. Maker, from my clay, 

To Tnould m£ man f** — Milton, 
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Pkraat Objects — 5. " We may a^oid taiking noMense on these sabjeetib* 

6. " 1 DOUBTED their having it" 
SmUnet ObjfcU.—n. "They 8.vt, * Thh shall be; and it is." 

8. ^ Athens found thai neither art nor teimim wH 
avail against depravity o/moraU,*' 

n. Objbcib or Pb&asbb — Iniuhtivji. 
Word 0^/m<«.— 9. ** How I love to beb ihei, 

€rolden, evening son I" 
10. *' I come to bubt Oesar, not to praisb km,* 
Phrase Olgeets, — 11. ''He endeavored to pbxvent our being tossed abmU 

by every wind of doctrine^ 
12. ** It is diifioult to doubt his having seen vdliUarp 
service.** 
Sentence Objects, — 13. "This goes to pbovx icltat strange creatures tse are,* 

14. ** The Governor commands me to sat, that hs Jhot , 
no further business with the SenqteJ* 

Pabticipial. 
Word Objects, — 15. "Scaling yonder />0aA^ I saw an eagle.* 
16. "Finding faulty never does any good." 
Phrase Objects. — 17. "By opposinq yoitr going to college, youp father 

abridged your usefulness." 
Sentence Objects, — 18. "The ceremonies concluded by the doctors* SAYDra^ 

* Gentlemen, we will resume our studies at seee» 
t04ttorrow; " 

FRCP081TI0^AL. 

Word Objects, — 19. "There came to the beach a poor exile of JErinJ' 

20. "You are a much greater loser thah m« by his 

de&th.^—Swift 

21. "The Jesuits had more interest at court than ^ua." 

Smollet, 

22. " He suffers as them that have no hope." 

Matmin*$ Bermons, 
Phrase Offsets — 23. "In the matter of making and receiving presents, 

much discretion is required." * 

24 "I had no knowledge of there being any connectiom 

bettoeen them," — Stone. 
25. " To follow foolish precedents and wink 

"With, both our eyes, is easier than to tMnk,* 
Sentence Olyeets — 20. " And all the air a solemn stillness hold — 

Save whuc the hcctle wfieels hii droning Jiight,** 
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QUESTIONS FOB REVIEW. 

KAftX 

tOS, — ^Repeat Rule IIL — ^Make Examples to illostrate it 

The Object of a Sentence may consist of what I See Obi. L 

What Object Words are distinguished by their /omu / .See Obfl. ii 
What is the usual Position of the Object! 
S09. — Mention the Exceptions, and give Examples. 

When may two or more words be Objects of the same Yerbt 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 4 and 5. 
When may they not both be Objects of a preceding Yerbt 

Make Sentences to Dlustrate Obs. 6. 
What Verbs may have direct and indirect Objects I 
210. — Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 7. 
What Passive Verbs may have Objects? 
Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 8. 
Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 9 
211. — Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 10. 

212.— What Verbs have no Objects f See Note lY 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 1. 
. What Verbs may be used Transitively or Intransitively f 
Two Objects, one of a Verb and th^ other of a Preposition sup* 
pressed, have what relative posiiiona / 
Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 2. 
What position have the Objects when the Preposition is €» 
pressed f 
Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 3. 
£18. — ^What Phrases may be Objects of Sentences f 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 1. 
216. — ^Make a Sentence having a sentence Object 

GRAMMATICAL FALLACIES. 

pg* Let the Pupil correct the following Sentences, giving the proper 
•uthority for each correction : 

1. ** Let none touch it but those who are clean." — 8al<^8 Koran, 

2. ** None but thxnt, mighty prince, canst avert the blow.** 
8. ^ None but thou can aid us." 

4. " No mortal man, save he, had e'er survived to say he saw." — Scctt 

5. ** We are alone ; here's none but thee and I." — Shaksptare, 

6. ** Oood Mai^aret^ run thee into the parlor." — Shakapeare, 
1, "Ho lovts he knows not who^^^AdditotL 
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PRONOUNS. 

Rule 4. — A Pronoun must agree with its Antecedent 
in Person and Number. 

Note I. — ^A Pronoun should have a Singular form, 

(1.) When it represents one Singular Antecedent 

EIzAMFLK — Henry was quite well when 1 last saw Hm. 

(2.) When it represents two or more Singular Ante- 
cedents taken separately. 

Example. — " The oil of peppermint, or any other volatile oU, dropped 
on paper, will soon evaporate ; no trace of it will be left." 

Note II. — A Pronoun should have a Plural form, 
(1.) When it has one Antecedent indicating Plurality. 

Example. — Few-m^fi are as wise as tuet might be. 

(2.) When it has two or more Antecedents taken col- 
lectively. 

Example. — Mary and Anna always accomplish what thet undertake. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Note HI. — The form of a Personal Pronoun sboold 
indicate its Person and Number. 

Obs. 1. — ^The Pronouns / and we denote the person or persons speaking 
or writing—" I," Singular—" we," Plural. But^ 

Obs. 2. — *HV is used in the Singular by Editors and Empercrs. 

Fzamples. — " We^ Nicholas L, Emperor of all the Russiaa." 

**17c shall present ourself as candidate at the next 
election." 

Obs 8. — Thoru is ised in Solemn Style to denote a person addressed. 
Example. — " TJiou iid^t weave this verdant root* 
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Obs. 4. — Tou was formerly limited to the Second Person Plural, but 
to now used in the Second Person Singular and Plural. Its Verb is eom- 
mpnl} in the Plural form. 

TCTA-uPT.iea — " You are come too late.** 

You have accomplished your object. 

Obs. 5. — ^But it has sometimes a Singular form. 

Examples. — "On that happy day when you was given to the world." 

DocTs Ma» 
" When you was here comforting me." — Pope. 

"Why was you glad?" — BoswelVs Life of Johnson, 

Obs. 6. — ^The Pronoun " it" often has an Indefinite or undetermined 
Antecedent ; and ma];^:then represent any Gender, Person, or Number. 

ExAMPLiiS. — " It snows.^ " It rains." 
"It was my fatJier'* 
" It was the students,** 
" A pleasant thing it is, to behold the sun," 
"If ever there was a * people's man^* in. the true sense, it 
was Dr, Ghalm^s," — B, B, Edwards, 

Note IV. — Pronouns of different Persons, used in the 
B8jne connection, should have their appropriate position. 

ObSw 1. — ^The Second Person is placed first — the Third next^ and the 
First last. 

Example. — Y(m and James and / have been invited. 

Obs. 2. — But when a fault is confessed, this order is sometimes re 
versed. 

Example.—" /and my people have sinned." 

Obs. 8. — ^This position obtains also when we acknowledge a defeat 
or a common calamity. 

Example. — " Then I and you and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody Treason flourished over us." 

Note V. — The Pronoun " tlieTn!^ should not be used 
Adj actively. 

Incorrect. — Bring me them books. 
Correct, — Bring rae those books. 
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2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Ota, 1. — ^A Relative Proaoun always performs a doable office^ and ii 
used, 

1. Substantively. 

Example. — He loAo studies, will improve. 

'*¥nio'* relates to "he," and is the Subject of studies — ^henee^ s 
Substantive. 

2. Conjunctively — introducing an Adjective Sentence. 
ExAMPLK. — ^He who studies, will improve. 

** Who studies," is a Sentence used to describe " he." 
"Who** introduces the Sentence — hf»nce it is used Conjunctively. 
Ob& % — Who and whom are applied to man, and to other intelligent 
beings ; which, to things ; UuU, to persons or things. 

EzAMPUGS. — 1. " He THAT attends to his interior sel^ has business." 
"Too low thetf build, who build beneath the stars." 
" He WBOM eea-severed realms obey.** 
"The booki weionl had lost have been returned." 
— — " where is the pcUienee now 
That you so oft have boasted to retain f " — Lear, m. 6. 
Ob& 8. — But the name of % person, taken as a name merely, or as a 
title, may be represented by the Relative whicL 

Example. — Shylock — wmcn is but another name for selfishness. 
Obs. 5. — When the Relative " whaC is used substantively, it bears a 
part in the structure of two sentences at the same time. ' It is always 
equivalent to " that whicli,^ or " the things which,** The Antecedent part 
may be the Subject (a) or Object (b) of a Principal Sentence, the Olijeot 
(oj of a Phrase in that Sentence, or used in Predicate (d). The Conse- 
quent or Relative part introduces an Auxiliary Sentence, which qualifies 
the Antecedent, and may be the Subject (e) or Object (6) of that Sen- 
tence, the Object of a Phrase (u), or used in Predicate with a Verb (i). 

"d^ 1. * What reason weavesi by passion Is undone." 

Pcpi, 

2 * Deduct WHAT is but vanity." — Idem. 

8. "Each was favored with what he most de* 
lighted in." 

4c "It is not WHAT I supposed it to be." 
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Obs. 6. — WTiat is sometimes a Simple Relative. 

Example. — " And what love can do, that dares love attempt." — Romeo, 

Obs, 7. — WTiaevery Wtosocver, whatever^ whatsoever ^ and who (used for 
whoever), have a construction similar to what 

Examples. — " Wfiatever purifies, fortifies also the heart," 
" W7io lives to Nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives to Fancy, never can be rich." 

Obsl 8. — Whatf whichf whatever^ and whatsoever^ are often used Adje^^ 
lively. 

ExAMPT.Ka — 1. " What book have you !" 

2. "TTi^a/wer object is most dear." 

8. " Wfuxtsoever things are honest." 

4. " Which hope we have." 

Ob& 9. — ITmU is sometimes improperly used for the Relative what. 
Example.— "Take that is thine." fpl^ 

Obs. 10. — What is sometimes substituted for an Adverbial Phrase. 
Example. — " What [in wh%t respect] shall it profit a man ?" 

Obs. 11. — What is sometimes used as an Exclamation. 
Example. — " WJiat I Is thy servant a dog f " 

Obs. 12. — ^The two words, btU what — and also, but thai — are sometimei 
improperly used for the Conjunction that. 

Examples. — " I did not doubt but what you would come." 
" I did not doubt but that you would come." 
Oorreeted. — ^I did not doubt that you would come. 

Obs. 13. — ^The Relatives than and <is have Adjectives, or Adjective 
Pronouns^ for their Antecedents. 

Ai, when a Relative Pronoun, has for its Antecedent the word 
••ucA" — ^used Adjectively, or as an Adjective Pronoun. 

7%an follows more, or some other Adjective, in the Oomparatiye 
Degree. ^ ^ 

^L EXAMPLES. 

L " "Nestled at his root 

Is Beauty ; such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun." — Bryant, 

2. •* We request such of you as think we overland the ode, to point 
oat one word in it thatj&rould be better away." — WUs(yrCs Bums* 

8. " He has less 4iscretion than he was famed for having." 

i, * There id inore owing her tiian is paid." — Aif* W«ll» \» V 
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Rem. — Let it be remembered, that than and cu are Substantiyes onlj 
when thej constitute Subjects or Objects of Sentences. Most teachen 
would regard those words in the Examples above as thus used, but a 
rigid analysis of these sentences would require the ellipses to be supplied 
— then the words cm and tfian would perform the office of Prepositionsi 

Beauty such as [that which] blooms not^ Ao. 

Less discretion than [that which] he was famed for haYin^ 



Position. 

Note IV. — The Position of Relative Pronouns should 
be such as most clearly to indicate their Antecedents. 

Cm. 1. — ^When a Relative is the Subject or the Object of an AnztJary 
PiTjifay^'r it should be placed next its Ajitecedent. 

ExAMPLEB. — 1. '* Can all that optics teach unfold 

Thy form to please me so f* 
2. " The grave, that never spoke before, 

Hath found, at length, a tongue to chide." 

EzoEpnoN. — ^To this rule there are exceptions. 

** O, they love least that let men know their love.** — Shakspeesn, 

Obs. 2. — ^When the Relative is the Object of a Prepositional Phrasfl^ 
it comes between its Antecedent and the Auxiliary Sentence with whiieh 
that Phrase is construed. 

Example, — ** We prize thut most for which loe labor most." 

Rem.— "For which** modifies " labor**— " which'* relates to "that" 

Obs. 3. — ^The Belative that, used as the Object of a Preposition, is placed 
before the PrepositioiL Whom, which, and what, are a^ced iifter their 
Prepositions. ■^ 

Examples. — 1. " I have meat to eat that ye 1^^ ;tot of.** 

2. " Withhold not good from them to whom it is due." 
8. " The world in wluch we sojourn is not our home.** 
4. " We could not learn for what he came.** 

Obs. 4. — ^The Relative — whether the Subject ^Ihe Object of a Sen- 
tence, or the Object of a Phrase — can rarely be omi^|g|(t without weaken- 
ing the force of the expression. 
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1. — 1. ** For is there aught in sleep [ ] can charm the wise ?* 
2, "The time may come [ ] you need not fly." 
8. "It is a question [ ] I can not answer." 

Obs. 5. — But the suppression of the Relative is allowed when tha 
position of the words is such as to prevent ambiguity or weaken the 
expression. 

Examples. — 1. '* History is all the light we have in many cases ; ana 

we receive from it a great part of the useful truths 
we have." 
2. "But they that fight for freedom, undertake 
The noblest cause mankind can have at stake." 

INTERROGATIVES. 

Note V. — ^Tnterrogative Pronouiis are construed like 
Personal Pronouns. 

Examples. — 1. 'As the Subject of a Sentence — Who has the lesson I 
2. As the Object of a Sentence — Whom seek ye f 
8. As the Object of a Plirase — For what do we labor! 

Obs. 1. — ^The Interrogative force of such Pronouns is commonly sup- 
pressed when they introduce Substantive Auxiliary Sentences. 

Examples. — 1. We shall soon ascertain who h<vt the lesson, 
2. Ye still refuse to tell whom ye arrk. 
8. We scarcely know for what toe labor. 

Obs. 2. — ^But the Principal Sentence may remain Interroga tive. 

Examples. — 1. " Who shall decide which shall Jiave thej^r^ 
2. ffow can you tell whom the teacher toi^ 
8. By whom did you learn for w/iom I vc 

Obs. 8. — The word which answers a question hid^^^onstructioB 
ffimiUy to that of the word which asks it. 

IgyAifttT.Mtt- — 1. WTutse book have you ? Marxfs, 

2. ^ow long was you going? Three days, 
8. Where did you see him f In Rochester, 
4. WTience came they f From Ireland, 

Rioi. — "Mary's" specifies "book** — [during] "three days" modifier 
"was gone** — "in Rochester" modifies "did see" — "from Ireland" modi 
fios "came.'* 

JO* 




\ 
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Obs. 4> — ^The Interrogative what^ followed by the Gonjanetions Ut<mght 
ify and some otliera, commonly belongs to a Principal Sentence imd^ 
stood, and on which the following sentence depends for sense. 

ExAMPUEs. — 1. " What if the foot aspired to be the head f* 

What [would be the consequence] if the foci, Ac. 
2. " Wkat though Destruction sweep these lovely plains!* 
What [occasion have we to despair] though Destnio- 
tion sweep these lovely plains f 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Rule 5. — Adjective Pronouns are substitided for the 
Nouns whidi they qualify. 

Note I. — ^When used as Subjects, each^ either^ ndlhar^ 
thtSj that, and all other Adjective Pronouns indicating 
ujitty, require their Verbs to be in the Singular Number. 

. Examples. — 1. " £!ach believes its own." 
2. Either is sufficient. 

Note IL — Tliese, those, many, others, several, and other 
Adjective Pronouns indicating plurality, require their 
Verbs to be in the Plural. 

£IxA^2UL — ^' " ^^*^ ^I'e the things which defile." 
" Tliose were halcyon days." 







Note I^^CAny, all, like, some, none, more, and sud^ 
may have^Brbs in the Singular or Plural, according as 
they indicare unity or plurality. 

EzAMFLsa — 1. **i\r{>n« but the upright in heart are capabfe of being 

true friends." — F. L, Friend. 
2. " Hone has arrived." 
8. " All are but parts of one stupendous whole." 

4. " What if the field be lost ? All is not lost" 

5. "The like were never seen before.** ** Like pr^Aicet 

like." 
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6. " Objects of importance nlust be portrayed by object* of 

importance ; such as have grace, by things gracefuL" 

7. " Nestled at its root 

Is Beauty ; such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun." 

Obs. 1. — Qualifying and some Specifying Adjectives receive the 
definitive "^Ac" before them, on becoming Adjective Pronouns. Tliey 
may be qualified by Adjectives or Adverbs, according as tlie thing or the 
quality is to be qualified. 

Examples. — 1. '* The good alone are greaf 

2. "The professedly good are not always really so." 

8. " The much good done by him will not soon be for- 

gotten." 
'* Professedly" modifies the quality — Whence, is an Adverb. 
**Much" limits the things done — Whence, is an Adjective. 

Obs. 2. — ^In the analysis of a Sentence, each other, one another, and 
siir Jar distributives, are properly parsed as single words. 
But, in strict construction the parts perform different offices. 

ExAMPLXs. — ^They assisted each other. 

They assisted-— each [assisted] the other. 

Obs. 8. — ^When two things are mentioned in contrast^ and severally 
referred to' by Adjective Pronouns — this and these, refer to the latter — 
that and those, to the former, 

"RrAWTita — 1. "Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out> 

One bent ; the handle this, and tliat the spout."—' Pope, 

2. " Farewell, my Jrie?ids ; farewell, my v<jfif 

My peace with these, my love withiAos^* — Burnt, 

%, '* Smne place the bliss in action ; boms^ in ease : 
Those call it pleasure; and contento^Akt 
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EXERCISES. 
** He that getteth ufisdotiif loveth hi» own sovL* 



CEX 



f that j(getteth)3yi9clon^ 




ANALYSIS. 



Complex Sentence. 
Principal, Simple. 
Transitive. 



r He . . . .Subject of " loveth,' 
Principal Parts . . ■< Loveth . . Predicate of ** he. 

( Soul Object of " loveth." 

C^^i^^^^^^^Udjunctof "he.'» 

A,...T«.wo J Wisdom ) J 

Adjuncts . . . •< -rrra 5 

i "** [ Adjuncts of " souL" 

{ own ) •' 

( That Subject of "getteth." i . ... q. , 

Auxiliary Sentence^ Getteth .Predicate of "that" >;^*^*ry' Simple 

( Wisdom . Object of " getteth." ) ^^'anw^ve. 

PARSED. 

He Is used for a name Hence, a Pronoun. 

• Its form denotes its Person Hence, PersonaL 

*• Has the form of the Masculine. . .Hence, Masculine Gender. 

" Spoken of Hence, Third Person. 

•* Denotes but one. Hence, Singular Number. 

Subject of "loveth." Hence, Nominative Case. 

Rule 1. — " TTte Subject of a Sentence must be in the NomincUive Case,* 



M 



V Is used to 



That 

getteth }■ Is used to describe " He." Hence, an Adjective SentencAi 

wisdom 

rhat Is used for a name. Hence, a Pronoun. 

•• Introduces a sentence which quali- 
fies its Antecedent. Hence, Relative. 

C Masculine Gender, 
** Relates to " he" as its Antecedent. Hence, < Third Person, 

( Singular Number. 

Rule 4. — ** A Pronoun must agree toith its Antecedent in Chndeff 

Person anS Number!* 



M 



Subject of " getteth." Hence, Nominative Case. 

JiVLE 1. — " The Subject of a Sentence must be in the Nominative Oa»e,* 
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Getteth . .Expresses an action Hence, a Verb. 

" Act passes to an Object Hence, Transitive. 

** Act done by ts Subject. Hence, Active Voice. 

•* Simply declares Hence, Indicative Mode. 

•* Denotes time present Hence, Present Tense. 

- Predicate of " that- Henee, ) '^^^l^'ZkUr. 

Rule 2. — **A Verb must agree mth its Subject in Person and Number, 

Wisdom. .Is a name. Hence, a Noun. 

** Name of a quality. Hence, Abstract. 

Spoken ot Hence, Third Person. 

Denotes but one Hence, Singular Number. 

Object of " getteth." Hence, Objective Case. 

Bulb 8. — " The Object of an Action or Relation must be in th 
Objective CaseJ* 



M 
M 
M 
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Iioyeth . • .Expresses an action .Hence, a Verb. 

Act passes to an Object Hence, Transitive. 

Simply declares Hence, Indicative Mode. 

Denotes a present act Hence, Present Tense. 

" Predicate of "that- Hence. ] ^^f-^^,/ 

Rule 2. — ** A Verb must agree mth its Subject in Person and Number ** 

fiiB Describes " soul.'* Hence, an Adjective. 

** Describes by specifying Hence, Specifying. 

** Specifies by denoting possession. . .Hence, Possesaire. 

Own Describes " souL" Hence, an Adjective. 

•* Describes by specifying. Hence, Specifying. 

* Specifies by denoting possession. .Hence, Possesaire. 

Soul Is a name. Hence, a Noun. 

•* Denotes one of a class. Hence, Common. 

«* Spoken of Hence, Third Person. 

Denotes but one.' Hence, Singular Numoer. 

Object of " loveth." Hence, Objective Case. 

RuLX 8. — " The Object of an Action or Relation must be in thg 

Objective Case,** 
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ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 

L The man wno was present can give the partioalara. 

t The person wnoM we met appeared very much alarmed. 

$. I Baw the wretch toat did it. 

4. We saw the man wnoM you described. 

6. " Hesperus, that led 

The starry ho§t, rode brightest" — Milton. 

6. "Memory and Forecast just returns engage^- 

That pointing back to youth, this on to age." 

7. " There is something in their hearts which passes speeek '— vSCoiy 

8. " Behind the sea-girt rock, the star 

That led him on from crown to crown 

Has sunk.** — PierponL 
fl, *' The mountain-cloud 

That night hangs round him, and the breath 

Of morning scatters, is the shroud 

That wraps the conqueror's clay in death.** — Idem, 

10. " Mount the horse 

Which I have chosen for thee." — Coleridge, 

11. **Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee."— i(2nn. 

12. *' For cold and stiff and still are they, who wrought 

Thy walls annoy." — Macavlay, 
18. ** Ishmael's wandering race, that rode 
On camels o'er the spicy tract that lay 
Prom Persia to the Red Sea coast" — Pollok. 
14. " The king granted the Jews which were in every cily, to gather 
themselves together, and to stand for their life, to destroy, to 
slay, and to cause to perish, all the power of the people and 
province that would assault them." — BihU, 
16. "We have more than heart could wish." 
lA. ^'Mj punishment is greater than I can bear." 
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INDEPENDENT CASE. 

AULE 6. — ^A Noun or a Pronoun, not dependent on 
9S1J other word in construction, is in the Independent 
Case. 

KiQC — ^As the grammatical Subject of a Sentence is limited to the 
Nominative Case of Nouns and Pronouns, so the Nominatiye Case is 
properly limited to the Subject of a Sentence. Hence the term "Nomi* 
natiye Case Independent" is inappropriate. 

Note I. — The name of a person or thing addressed is 
in the Independent Case. 

Examples. — 1. ''Friexds. Romans, Coumtbtmen." 

2. ** Come, gentle spring — ethereal mildness, come.*! 

Obs. 1. — ^In the last example the word thou, understood, is the proper 
•abject of ** come.** The words " spring** and ** mildness** are addressed, 
and are independent in construction. 

Note II. — A Noun or a Pronoun, used to explain a 
preceding Noun or Pronoun, is in the Independent Case. 

Examples. — 1. Paul, the Apostle, wrote to Timothy. 

2. " Up springs the lark, shrill-voiced and shrewd, 
The messenger of morn.** 

Obs. 1. — ^This Note applies also to Phrases and Sentences. 

Examples. — 1. It is our dtUy to studt. 

2. *' It is possible that we have misjudoxd.** 

8. "I shaU be dignified with this high honor — to bkab 

MY LADT*8 TRAIN.** 

(S6« p. 286.) 

Obs. 2. — ^An Independent Noun or Pronoun is properly a logical 
Adjunct when it is used to describe or limit another word. 

Examples. — Paitl the Apostle. — Peter the Greah 

Rem. — "Ai)08tlc** describes "Paul,** by limiting liie application of 
that name to a ])artiuulttr iudlviduuL 
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Note III. — A Noun or a Pronoun, used as the Leader 
oi an Independent Plirase, is in the Independent Case. 

EzAXPLia. — 1. The uoub liaving arrived, we commenced the ezerciBCB 
2. ''Thus talking, hand in hand, alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower." 

Note IV. — A Noun or a Pronoun, used in Predicate 
with a Verb, is in the Independent Case. 

EzAMPLKs. — " Thou art a uholarr It is L ** God is love,* 
** He maketh the storm a calm." 

Cbs. — ^A Noun or a Pronoun used in Predicate, may haye the ybnn oi 
the Nominative or the Objective Case. 

Examples. — ** I thought it to be him ; but it was not him,* 
" It was not me that you saw." 

Rkil — lliis idiom is established by good authority — ancient and 
modern — and grammarians can net well alter the custom. 

"Nescire quid accident antequam natus es, est semper esse puerum." 

" Not to know what happened before you was born, is always to be 
a boy." 

Here, " puerum" (boy), has the form of the Accusative Case (Objeo- 
tive), and can not be the Nominative. 

Note V. — A Noun or a Pronoun, used for Euphony, 
is in the Independent Case. 

Example. — " Tlie moon lierself is lost in heaven." 

Obs. — In this Note are properly included Nouns and Pronomi^ 
repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

Example. — " This, this is thinking free." 

Note VI. — A Noun or a Pronoun denoting the Sub- 
ject of remark — ^the title of a book — ^used in address, .or 
in exclamation, etc., is in the Independent Case. 

Examples. — 1. *' 0\xr Fathers ! where are they f and the PropA«<« / df 

they live forever?" 
2. " Wright's Orthographyr 
8. " Davies* Mathem,atic8^ 
4. J. Q. AJatiis^ Quincy, Moos. 



/ 



X. 
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Adyerbial Sentences are often elegantly condensed into Independent 
I^rases. 

EXAMPLES. 

Sentence, — When the hour had arrived^ we commenced the exerciser 
Phrase. — The hour having arrived^ we commenced the exercises. 

Rem. 1. — " When the hour had arrived" is a Grammatical Adjunct 
of "commenced," an Adverbial Sentence. ^^Hcfw^ is th^ subject of that 
Sentence : hence in the NomincUive Case, 

2. ** The hour having arrived," is a Logical Adjunct of " commenced,' 
an Independent Phrase, "i^cmr" is the Leader of that Phrase : lience in 
the Independent Case. 

Obs. 7. — By a custom not to be recommended nor allowed, except 
by " poetic license," an Independent Phrase is sometimes preceded by 
a Preposition, which does not indicate a relation, nor properly connect 
it to an Antecedent. 

Examples. — 1. " Wrra arm in arm, the forest rose on high, 

And lesfeons gave of brotherly regard." 
% ** Upon <nir horse becoming toeary, we procured lodging!! 
at a private house." 

BsM. 1. — " With" is not aiecessary to the grammatical construction oi 
the Sentence— its affix being simply to preserve the rhythm. 

2. The use of ** upon" is Unnecessary and improper. 

Exercises in the'^iisb of teue Independent Case. 

1. Absalom I my son, my son 1 

2. Lend me your songs, ye nightingales / 

8. How is IT possible not to feel grateful for such benefits! 

4. Other things being equal, we prefer a fruit-growing climate 

5. Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time, 

6. Henceforth I never will be Romeo, 

7. John dislikes to be called an idle hoy, 

8. That little indiscretion made him my enemy, 

9. His teeth they chatter stilL 

10. Love and liyve only is the loan for love. 

11. My friends — do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? ; 

12. He is the free man whom the truth ntiiJ|B<Mf^«Q. 



w 
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ADJUNCTS, 

Pbin. — AdJTincts belong to the words which they 
modify or describe. 

Ths Forhs of Adjunotb. 

0B8b 1. — ^Adjuncts may consist of Words, Phrases, or SentenMn 
'Rta^mvixl — 1. A Word, — ^We were waUdng homeuHircL 

2. A Phrate, — ^We were walking towards home. 

8. A Sentence, — ** Let me stand here till thou remember tt* 

Homeo, 

Note L — ^In the use of Adjuncts, that form should 
be employed which will most fully convey the sense 
intended. 

Obs. 1. — ^liany Adjmiot Words, Phrases, and Sentences ore inter* 
diangeable. 



Word Adjtmcts, — 1. " An honest man ts the noblest work of Gtod,* 

2. ** Dark days are remembered." 
8. "The vnnd^s low sigh." 
4. James game to school early. 
Phrase Acfjuncts. — 5. A man of honesty is the noblest work of God. 

6. Let him remember the dats of darkness. 

7. The low sian of the wind 

8. James game to school at an early hour. 
Sentence Adj/uncts, — 9. A man who is honest, is the noblest work of Grod. 

10. Dats which are dark, are long remembered. 

11. The low sion which the wind seems to make, 

12. James game to school whUe it was yet early. 

Obs. 2. — ^But this interchange of Adjuncts is not always admissible. 

examples. 
Correct. — " The time of my departure is at hiCnd.** 
Incorrect. — ^My departures time is at, hand. (See Obs. 3, p. 245 ) 

Ohs. 8. — ^Adjuncts are often Complex. One Adjunct Word may be 
qualified or limited by another Word. 

Examples. — Two hundred dollars. 

77«) OL(niD*b d«i5\> Nolcij. 'Hie "wvKu'fe low tq^h. 
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Om. 4. — ^An Adjunct Ward may be limited by a Phrase, 

EuJtFLBS. — ** From the shore, eat into caverns, by the restless imrm." 
" Wisdom is too high for afooir 

Ob& 6. — ^An A<]y'unct Word may be limited by a Sentenee, 

Examples. — ** He called so loud that all the hollow deep resounded,^ 
" Oft a« the morning dawns should gratitude ascend." 
(See Diagram, p. 42, and Diagram S, p. 44.) 

Oftk 0. — An Adjunct Phrase may be limited by a Word, 
Example. — ^Robert went almost to Boston. (See Diagram.) 

Obs. 7. — An Adjunct Sentence may be limited by a TFbrdL 

Examples. — ** Nor as the conqueror comes. 

They the true-hearted came.** 

The Offices of Adjuncts. 

Obs. 1. — ^Adjuncts may be attached to any of the five Elements of 
Bentenees. 

1. 2b the Subject 1. ** The kino [of shadows] loves a shining mark.** 

(See Diagram, p. 89.) 

2. 'J\f the Predicate., .2. "And [when its yeltbw Ittster smiled 

Qer mountains yet untrod]. 
Each mother held aloft her child, 
To bless Vie bow of God," 
(See Diagram, p. 62.) 

Si lb the OlQeeL 8. " One ink-drop, on a solitary thought^ 

Hath moved the mind of millions,^ 
(See Diagram.) 

i^ Ihthe A^ecHve,. • .4. " The truly virtuous man is not begabdlbbb of 

his reputation," 
(See Diagram. ) 

Z To the Adverb. • . . .5. " Wisdom is too high /or a fool," 

(See DiagranL) 
Hence, 
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Prin'. — All Adjuncts of Substantives are to be parsed 
as Adjectives; Adjuncts of Verbs, Participles^ Adjectives^ 
and Adverbs, are to be parsed as Adverbs. 

Obs. — In addition to Grammatical AdjuneU, we haye what may pro* 
perly be called Logical A^uncts, These are commonly Sabetantiveik 
independent in construction, yet serving indirecily to limit or modify 
other Elements. 

EXAMPLES. 

1, Peter Ihe Hermit resembled, in temperament^ Petkb the ApottU 



(^ Peter j( resembled J j ^ Peter ^J 

r Hermit ^ [ ^J temperament) (^ Apostle J 

C >h« ) C fee ) 

Rm.- -'* Uermit" and ** Apostle" are Nouns, yet serve to distinguish 
thtf two men named " Peter." 

2. It is possible that toe mistake/' 

r It jT Is possible J 

C that ) 



C^e \ mistake 3 

Rem.—" That we mistake* limits the signification of the word " It." 

For further Observations on Logical Adjuncts, see " Independent Case,'* 
Part II, p. 86. 

ADJECTIVES. 

EuLE 7. — Adjectives belong to Nouns and Pronouns 
which they describe. 

Obs. 1. — ^It should be remembered that any word whose most impor-. 
tant office is to specify, qualify, or otherwise describe a Noun or a Pro- 
noun, is, there/ore, an Adjective. (See Def 97.) A word which is some- 
times or generally used as some other " part of speech," may, in certain 
tioanectioDS, he used Adjectively, and w^^iu VXvva xia^id, \\.\a «cvx ^dvptcUveb 
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ExAMPLBB. — ^An iron fence — Working oxen. 

Rem. — ^Eyery Adjective haying its Substantiye understood, become! 
[^nominal (See Adjective Pronorms, p. 98.) 

Obs. 2. — ^An Adjective may consist of a 

^ Word. — ^The recitation hour has arrived. 

-' Phrctse. — ^The hour for recitcUion has arrived. 

3 Sentence. — ^The hour in which we recite has 

arrived. 

ADJECTIVE WORDS. 

Ob& — ^Adjectives describe Substantives in two distinct methods : 

(1.) As an ordinary epithet^ in which the attribute is not cLSsertedf but 
implied or assumed. 

Examples. — 1. A sweet apple. 

2. A few inhabitants. 

8. ** Nighty sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 
In ray less majesty, now stretches forth 
ffer leaden scepter ©*er a slumbering world." 

(2.) By asserting the attribute with the aid of a Verb or a Participle. 

Examples.— 4. The apple is stoeet, 

5. The inhabitants are few. 

6. The world is slumbering, 

7. "This latter mode of expression falls short of the foroe 

and vehemence of the former.**— Jfttrray. 

The Forms op ADjEcnvES. 

Bjol 1. — ^Many words in the English Language are, primarily, AdjeO' 
tiyes. 

Examples.— Hard — soft — sour — sweet — good — bad^-old — ^young. 

- Rem. 2. — ^But most words used as Adjectives, are Derivative Words 
Examples. — Arabian — virtucm* — hopeftU — master/y. 

Rem. 8. — Many Adjectives have the same form as the Noun. 
ExAMPL£s. — A ei/vcr peuoil — a gold pen — a stone "Wv^*^^ 
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Note I. — ^That form of the Adjective should be used 
which is in accordance with reputable usage. 

ExAikPLBs. — 1. A gold pen — ^not a golden pen. 

2. A iUver pencil — not a Hlvery peneU, 
8. '* Oolden ears, though richly waving^ 

Must^ in haryest^ falL** 
4. " The tUvery tide will leaye thee." 

Obs. 1. — ^Two or more Adjectives are often used in eommon as Adr 
jnncts of the same Substantive. 

Examples. — 1. ** The tall dark iiouirrAiNS and the deep4<med ska." 
2. " ^ TEMPER, passionate and fierce, 
May suddenly your joys disperse^ 
At one immense explosion." 

Rem. — ^But the same Noun rarely has more than one Specifying A^ee* 
Uve. (See Specifying Adjectives below.) 

Obs. 2. — When two or more Adjectives belong to the same Noon 
they may — 

(1.) Severally qualify the Substantive only; or, 

(2.) One Adjective may belong to the Noun as modified by the other. 

Examples. — 1. " He was a taU^ alhletie^ vigorotu man.** 

2. ** Lamartine acted a conspicuous part in the lateFrmel 
• Revolution!* 

Rem. — " Tall," " athletic," and " vigorous," are Adjectives — each stisna 
ing in the same relation to the Word "man." 

"French" describes or limits "Revolution;" "late" limits "French 
Revolution." 

Obs. 3. — ^This construction should be distinguished from that in which 
the Adjective — and not the Adjective and the Noun combined — is modi- 
fied by an Adverb. 

Examples. — A very beautiful flower. A long-neglected duty. 

Obs. 4. — ^A Possessive Specifying Adjective may be limited by anothei 
Adjective. 

Examples. — " He heard the kino's command. 
And saw that writing's truth " 
(Soc page 240 ^ 
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QUALIFYING ADJECTIVES. 

Comparison. 

RcM. — ^As things are equal or unequal, similar or dissimilar, we hav* 
words indicating those differences. Hence, 

1. COMPABISON T>F EQUALFTT. 

Obs. 1. — ^Two or more things, similar in any given quality, are com- 
pared by the use of the word As^ placed before the latter term. 

ExAMPLEa — 1. John is as tall cl8 James. 

2. Warner is not so fair cts Arthur, 

8. "England can spare from her seryioe snoH men <u 
him." — Lord Broiigham. 

Obs. 2. — ^The former term of the comparison of equality may be pre- 
ceded by As or /So, and sometimes by Such. (See Examples above.) 

2. Comparison or ineqvalitt. 

Note II. — ^In Comparisons of Inequality, when but 
two things are compared, the former term requires an 
Adjective of the Comparative Degree. 

I>!xAMPLE8. — 1. " They are stronger than lions * — Taylor, 

2. " Thou hast been wiser all the while than me,^ — Sdwthey 
8. " Their instinct is more perfeci than that of man.** 

Bkception. — Some good writers employ the Superlative. 
Example. — " The largest boat of the two was cut loose.** — Oowper. 

Obs. 1. — ^The second term of comparison is commonly introduced by 
the word Than, 

(See Examples above.) 

Obs 2. — When the second term is a Substantive word, 7*hon ii a 
I'reposiiion. 

Examples. — 1. " She suffers hourly more than me!* — Bwift. 

2. " Than whom^ Satan except^ uon^ hi^er saf." -JlUtttfu 
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Ob«. ^. — When the second term is a Sentence, Than is commonly i 
Rehitive Proiioun. 

Examples. — 1. "lie has more than heart could xciiJiT 

2. " An«l there are lovelier flowers, I ween. 
Than e'er in EatAem landx were seen." 
(For other Obeenrationson Than, see "Conjunctions.*^ 

Obs. 4. — ^The second term of a Comparison may be suppressed, when 
Ihe sense is not thereby obscured. 

Examples. — 1. " We both have fed as well** 

2. "I have known deeper wrongs." — Mitford. 

Note III. — Adjectives of the Superlative Degree are 
used when more than two things are compared. 

Examples. — 1. "The richest treasure mortal times afford is spotl«« 

reputation,** 
2. " Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time.** 

Obs. 1. — Comparative and Superlative Adjectives require different 
eonstructions. 

(1.) The Comparative Degree requires the former term to be excluded 
from the latter. 

Example. — Iron is more valuable than all other metals. 

Rem. — In this example, " IrorC* is put as one term of comparison, and 
" all other metali* as the other term — two things are compared. Henoe^ 
the Comparative form. 

(2.) The Superlative Degree requires the former term to be included 
in the latter. 

Example. — Iron is the most valuable of all the metals. 

Rem. — Here " all the metaW are taken severally. **Irori^ is taken from 
the list, and put in comparison with the many others — more thrfn two 
things are compared. Hence, the use of the Superlative form. 

Obs. 2. — Adjectives whose significations do not admit of comparison, 
should not have the Comparative or the Superlative form. 

Examples. — John's hoop is much more circular than mine. 
Corrected, — JoCn's hoop is m\xc\i luoxe n^ictV^ clxaular than miu*. 
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Obs. S. — ^Double Comparatires and Superlatives are improper. 
Example. — In the calmesi and most stillest night. 

Obs. 4. — ^But Lester is often used by good writers. 

Example. — " The lesser oo-efficient" — Davie^ Algebra. 

Hem. — ^The Comparison of Adjectives is not commonly absolute, but 
relative. Thus, in saying this is the sweetest apple, I merely say that 
this apple possesses a higher degree of the quality than all other apples 
mth which it is compared. 



SPECIFYING ADJECTIVES. 

Note IV. — Specifying Adjectives should be so used 
as clearly to signify the real intention of the speaker 
or writer. 

Rem. 1. — ^The peculiar province of Specifying Adjectives is to indicate 
ike indiMtudity of beings or things. Hence, 

Obs. 1. — Specifying Adjectives should be used — 
(1.) Before Nouns taken in a restricted sense. 

Examples. — I. " The man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied.*' 
2. " He has betrayed tlte confidence of his friends." 
8. " The TRUTH of that proposition is self-evident." 

Rem. 2. — ^But Nouns may be restricted by the use of Phrases, 

Examples. — 1. " Love of virtue is exhibited in deeds of charity/* 

2. "Application to studies secures excellence in scholar* 
ship." 

Obs. 2. — Specifying Adjectives should not be used — 
(1.) Before Nouns taken in a general sense. 

Examples. — 1. "Jfan needs but little here below." 

2. " Confidence is a plant of slow growth." 

3. " JVuth crushed to earth shall rise agaiiL* 

(2.) Before Proper Nouns. 

Examples. — Jackson was the more skillful general 
WebsUr, the greater s^teamaii. 
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Note V. — A Specifying Adjective should be repeated 
when its omission would occasion ambiguity or obscurity. 

Obs. 1. — ^We properly repeat the Specifying Adjectiye — 
(1.) Before two or more Nouns specifically distinct 

FiTAMPf.Wb — 1. Man knows neither the day nor the hoar of his depar< 

tore. 
2. JHe North and the South linxs are paralleL 
8. "Bowen, the editor of 'The Teacher,' and the State 

Superintendent, will attend the Institute." 

Rem. — ^The omission of '* th/* before " State Superintendent" woald 
imply that " Bowen** is the State Superintendent 

4. Tlie teacher and the pupiL 

5. **Aft/ poverty and not my will consents." 

(2.) When two or more Nouns are joined in the same constnictioii 
and taken severally, — especially if a part of the Nouns are suppressed. 

ExAMPLss. — 1. We have sold the black, the bay, and the white horsSi 
2. ** The vain, t?ie wealthy, and tlie proud. 

In folly's maze advance." 
8. The first, the third, and tfie fifth child, were sons. 
4. "The honorable the Legislature of the State of New 
York." 

Note VI. — Specifying Adjectives should not be re- 
peated — 

(1.) Before an additional Noun used as an epithet of the same prin- 
tipal Substantive. 

1. ** 77w HEAD and front of my offending hath this extent" 

2. " The North and South line is accurately drawn." 

Example. — Rice, the State Superintendent and President of the Statt 
Teachers' Association, will attend the Institute. 

Rem. — Tlio Adjective "th^ placed before the Noun ** Prendem^ 
would imply that Rice is not State Superintendent 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Note VII. — ^In the'use of Adjectives that imply Num- 
ber, such should be employed as agree in Number with 
their Nouns. 

ExAMFT.m. — ^A book— one book — ^three books. 

This book — ^that book — some books. 

Obs. 1.— ^Sbt a Noun having two or more Acyectives differing in 
Number, may agree in Number with the one placed next it 

ExAicPLK. — "FuU many a gem of purest ray serene.** 

Obs. 2. — One Numeral Adjective may qualify another Numeral. 

Examples. — One hundred dollars — a hundred horses — foub tcore yeart 
—TWO dozen oranges. 

Note VIII. — A Substantive should correspond inform 
to the Number indicated by its Adjective, when the Ad- 
jective is necessarily Singular or Plural. 

Examples. — 1. " The field is two miles long and one mile broad." 

2. " These hands let useful skill forsake, — 

3. This voice in silence die." 

Obs. 1. — Exception. — ^A few Nouns are used technically or figurativel}' 
in the Singular Number, with Plural Adjectives. 

Examples. — ^A hundred head of GB,tt\e—Ji/ty sail of the line. 
POSSESSIVE SPECIFYING ADJECTIVES. 

Rule 8. — A Noun or a Pronoun in the Possessive 
Case is used Adjectively. 

Examples. — Webster's Dictionary — Our neighbor. 

Obs. 1. — ^The Possessive Case is a term applied by grammarians, with 
reference to the /arm of Nouns and Pronouns. Nouns -and Pronouns in 
this Oase, do not always indicate possession ; and they may be in the 
Nominative, the Objective, or the Independent Case. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The pedtUer deals in boys^ caps and children*s shoes. 

2. "And they both beat alike — only, mine wa* the quickest.** 
8. ** He is a friend of jusi^ and lives next door to SMrra'a.** 

4k '*Thine i$ the kingdom.** 
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• On*. 2. — ^The sign of the Possesaiye Case is not always annexed to tiia 
name of the Pusnessor. 

(1.) It may be transferred to an attribute following the name of the 
possessor. 

ExAMPLD. — 1. The Pope of Rome's legate. 

2. " Whether it be owing to the Author of nature's adi»g 
upon us every moment." — Bp, Butler. 

(2.) When two or more Possessives, immediately following each other, 
are alike applicable to the same word, it is attached only to the last 

Examples. — 1. George, James, and William's father. 
2. A. S. Barnes and Co.*s publications. 

Obs. S. — ^But the sign of the Possossiye should be repeated, . 
(1.) When one Possessive is used to specify another. 
Example. — Gould's Adam's Latin Grammar. 

(2.) When the Possessives describe different things. 
Example, — " Heroes* and Heroines' shouts confusedly rise." 

Note I. — Possessive Adjectives describe Nouns and 
Pronouns, by indicating possession, fitness, origin, con- 
dition, etc., etc. 

examples. 

1. B03V caps " Boys'" denotes the size of the capa 

2. Webster's Dictionary. " Webster's" denotes the author. 

8. ** Heaven's immortal Spring shall yet arrive, 

4. And marCs majestic beauty bloom again, 

Bright through the eternal year of Zovc'« majestic reign.** — BeatUe, 

5. " I heard of Peter's buying John's horse." 

Rem. — I heard of a certain act — an act of which Peter was the agdbt 
— hence, it was Peter's act. The act is expressed by the word " buy- 
ing" — hence, the word " Peter's" limits the word "buying ;" and is^ there- 
fore, an Adjective, 

The object of Peter's act is "horse." The word "John's" is used to 
limit that object, not to a particular race, or color, or size, but to a 
joarticular condition. " John's," therefore, describes " horse" — Whence, it is 
an Atljectm, % 
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I 



Ofibb 1. — A Noun or a Pronoun in the Possessiye Case, is often equiva- 
lent to an Adjective Phrase. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The peoples will The will of thM people, 

2. Webstet's Dictionary, A Dictionary toritten by Webster. 

8. Bays* caps. Caps suitable for boys, 

4» '*He heard the kin^s command, . . .The command of the king, 
& And saw that writing's truth.**. . . .The truth of that writing, 

Obs. 2.«— But they are not always equivalent 

Etampleb. — 1. The love of virtue i^ not virtue's love. 

2. The desire of leisure, . .is not leisure's desive. 
Hence, 

Note II. — ^Possessive Specifying Adjectives and Ad- 
jective Phrases should not be substituted the one for the 
other when they are not fully equivalent. 

(See Examples above.) 

Obs. 3. — The laws of interchange of Possessive Adjectives and their 
kindred Adjective Phrases are as follow : 

(1.) When the Object of the Prepositional Phrase constitutes the 
Agent of an action, state, feeling, etc., implied in the Substantive limited, 
the Phrase an*d the corresponding Possessive Adjective are equivalent^ 
and, therefore, interchangeable. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The people^ s will The will of the people, 

2. The sun*s rays The rats of tlie sun. 

8. Webster's last speech The last speech of Webster. 

(2.) When the Object of the Prepositional Phrase constitutes also the 
Logical Object of an action, state, feeling, etc., implied in the Substantive 
limiuid, the Phrase and the corresponding Possessive Adjective are not 
equivalent^ and, consequently, cannot be interchanged. 

examples. 

Correct. — "The doctrine of Divine sovereignty,** 

Incorrect. — Divine sovereignty's doctrink 

• 

(3.) When the Object of the Prepositional Phrase may be the Logical 
Subject or Logical Object of tlie action, state, etc, implied in the Sul> * 
stantive limited, the use of the Phrase generally occasions ambiguity 
and is inadmissible without the addition of aome oVXio^ ^^tCL^w\»« 
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ExAHFLX. — " TI16 loye of Gk>d shall make their bliss seenre.* 

RoL — ^This may mean Grod^s lore to them or their loye to CML 

Obs. 4. — If we intend the former, the ambiguity may be remoYed by 
the Phrase to them, placed after the word *' God," or, if the latter, by 
the word their in place of the word ''the.'* Thni^ 

1. The love of Gk>d to them, shall make their bliss seenre. 

2. ITkeir love of Gk>d shall make their bliss seenre. 

Obs. 5. — ^Adjectives derived from Nonns and Pronouns in the Posses- 
live Case, often retain their Substantive character, and may be qualified 
by other Adjectives. 

EzAMFLX. — ''He saw that wnmNG's truth." "That" specifies "writ- 
ing." He saw the truth of that vrriiing. 

Rem. — This observation is also applicable to other A^jeetives de- 
rived from Nouns. 

**A eatt iBON hinge." "Cast" qualifies "iron;" and ''iron" is an 
Adjective. 

Ob& 6. — A word in the Possessive form is often used to specify a 
Phrase. 

ExAMPLBS. — 1. * Upon Mb. Talbot's being made Lord Chancellor/* 

LifeofBuOm 
2. " From our being bom into the present world. . . ." 

BtUlef't Analogy 

Obs. 7. — In constructions like the above, the Possessive sign should 
not be omitted. 

Correct construction. — ^All presumption of death's being the destruction 
of living beings^ must go upon the supposition that they are 
compounded. — Bp. Bviler. 
Incorrect construction, — 1. " Nor is there so much as any appearance 
of our LIMBS being endued with a power of moving," etc 

Bp. Butler, 
2. "A fair wind is the cause of a vessel sailing,** 

OrahanCs Synonyms. 

Rem. — ^In the last example, the author intended to say that wind is 
the cause of an act — an act expressed by the word " sailing." 

But he makes himself say that wind is the cause of a thing — a thiD^ 
named by the word " vessel." 

Oorreded. — Wind is the cause of a vessel's tailing. 
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Obs. 8. — ^Possessive Adjectives are sometimes qualified by Sentenoet 
introduced by Relative Pronouns and by Phrases. 

TCTAifPT.Tca. — 1. «* How various Bis employments whom the vforld ealU 

idle.^ — WillsorCs Burns. 
2. " I have spoken of his eminence as a judge.** 
S. " Heaven be their resource who have no other hid the 

charity of the worW* 

Rmt — ^It is the Substantive Element in the Possessive Adjective that 
U thus limited by the Auxiliary Sentence. Thus, "his" is equivalent to 
**ofkim;** and "him** is limited by the Sentence "whom the toorld calls 
idle,** 



Position of the Possessive. 

Obs. 9. — ^When the Possessive is used Adjectively, it iis placed before 
the Noun or the Pronoun which it specifies. 

Examples. — 1. The widow's mite. 

2. The 0ULPRrr*s confession. 
8. 0\TB. father and oue mother, 

Obs. 10. — ^Like other Specif3dng Adjectives, it precedes Qualifying 
Adjectives belonging to the same Noun or Pronoun. 

ExAMPLEfl. — 1. " The brook's bright wave.** 
2. " The wind's low sigh." 
8. Our devoted father and our affectionate mother. 

Obs. 11. — ^Possessive Adjectives, in addition to their primary office, 
•ometimes introduce Auxiliary Sentences. 

Examples. — 1. " All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul." — Pope. 
2, ** There are a sort of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond." 

Shalcspeare. 
Rem. — In Sentence (1), **whos^ is an Adjunct of "body," and it is 
used also to introduce the Adjunct Sentence " Whose body Nature is, 
and God the soul." 

Obs. 12. — ^The Possessive Adjective is oft^i the Logical Subject of * 
Participle. 
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EzAMPLD. — 1. ** I have an engagement which preyents my tUymg 

longer with ^'ou.** 
2. " I allude to your inviting me to your foresta.** — Pope, 

Who invited me f — you. 

This observation also applies to Subetantivet. 

ExAXPLX. — ^The boy's mistake. Who mistook f — ^the boy. 

ADJECTIVES IN PREDICATE. 

Note III. — ^An Adjective, like a Participle, may be 
used in Predicate, with a Verb, when the Verb requires 
its aid to make the assertion. 

Ezampubs. — 1. " His palsied hand waxed strong.** 

2. ** Canst thon grow sctd as Earth grows bright t* 
8. Vanity often renders man contemptible, 
4. Virtue always makes man happy, 

Obs. 1. — Many English Verbs contain the signification of such Adjeo 
ftiYes in themselves. Thus, 

"Waxed strong''. . . .has its equivalent^ strengthened. 

" Grows hrighe* " " Brightens, 

" Makes happjf* " " happifies, 

OuSb 2. — ^But not all Predicate Adjectives have their equivalent Verbal 
Thus, for the Predicate, " Renders contemptible," we have not the Verb^ 
contemptibleize, 

Obs. 8. — Participles, like Verbs, sometimes require the use of Adjec- 
tives to complete the sense. Adjectives thus used are said to be **tii 
Predicate** 

Examples. — 1 " The desire of being happy reigng in all hearts." 

2. Her highest happiness consists in making others happy, 

Obs. 4. — Adjectives may be in Predicate — 

(1.) With Transitive Verbs — Active Voice. 

Examples. — 1. " They'll make me mad^ theyll make me mad.** 
2. ** The study of science tends tx) make us devout^ 

(2.) With Passive Verbs. 

Examples. — 1. " He was made wretched by his own folly." 

2. " The children xoere rendered miserable by the sins of 
tie father." 
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(8.) "With Neuter and other Intransitive Verbs. 

BzAHFLES. — 1. " How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood 
2. **JBe not therefore grieved nor arigry with yourselyea' 

(4) With Verbs— Infinitive Mode. 

ExAMTLKS. — 1. " The stndy of science tends to make ns devout,^ 

2. " Dost thou well to be angry t* 

3. "I own it made my blood run cold,* 

(6.) "With Participles as Adjectives. 

ExAHFLxa. — 1. " Fallirig short of this> we cannot succeed.' 

2. " Our horse becoming frightened^ we leaped ixjoi th« 
carriage.^' 

(6.) "With Participles as Verbal Nouns. 

Examples. — 1. " Her life was spent in making others happy/* 

2. ** Becoming angry at trifles is indicative of a weak 
mind.** 

Obs. 6. — ^This construction of the Adjective should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from that in which it is used as a representative of an 
Adverbial Phrase. 

Examples. — 1. " Caled entered every day early and returned late," 

2. "The surging billows and the gamboling storms com« 

crouching to his feet.** 
8. "The mind was well informed, the passions [were] 
held subordinate, and diligence was choice." , 

** Early" is substituted for at an early hour, 

"Late** " " at a late hour, 

" Crouching** " " in a crouching attitude, 

" Subordinate** " " in a subordinate condition 

Hence, "early,** "late,** "crouching,** and "subordinate,** are to b« 

parsed— 

(1.) As Adverbs — ^being used as representatives of Adverbial Phrases. 

(2.) But in the analysis of these Phrases, these words are to be parsed, 
in their individual capacity, as Adjectives, qualifying their Substantives 
understood. 

Bni. — ^For Substantives in Predicate, see "Independent Case,* 
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FORX. 

Note IV. — Adjectives used in Predicate should nol 
take the Adverbial form. 



1 



[ncorrecL — 1. William feels badly to-night 2. I Teel aodZy. 

8. How beautifully it looks I 4. It appears slranffeiy to m& 

Oorreeted, — William feels b<id to-night I feel sad. 

How beautiful it looks I It appears strange to me. 

Reic. — ^It will be noticed that the Adjective in Predicate does not 
modify the Verb. It describes the Subject by the aid of the YerK 
Hence, 

Obs. 1. — ^Adverbs are not nsed as a part of the Grammatical Pre- 
dicate. 

Obs. 2. — ^The Yerb used in Predicate with an'Adjectiye ia sometimM 
■appressed. 

Examples. — 1. " No position, however exalted, could satisfy his am 

bition.** 
2. *' A man may grow rich by seeming poor/* 

Rkil — " Elzolted" is in Predicate with " may be** suppressed. 
"Poor" " " "ift** 

Position of Adjectives. 

Obs. 8. — An Adjective Word is commonly placed before its Noun and 
after its Pronoun : an Adjective Phrase or Sentence after its Nom or 
Pronoun 

Examples. — 1. An influential man. 
2. A man of influence, 
8. A man voko possesses influence, 

Obs. 4. — ^But when an Adjective Word is limited or modified by a 
Phrase, it is commonly placed after its Noun. 

Examples. — 1. " Seest thou a man dilioent in his business/* 
2. "Truth, CRUSHED to earth, will rise again." 
8, "From the shore, 

Eat into caverns by the restless wave, 
And forest-rustling mountains, comes a voice. 
That, solemn-aouiidittt?,^ bVda \\v% 'world ^re^are.** 
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► Obs. 6. — ^When the same word is qualified by two or more Adjectives, 
the one denoting the most definite quality should be placed next it ; 
and, when one Adjective specifies and the other qtudifies, the Qualifying 
Adjective is placed next the Noun. 

ExAXPLBa. — 1. An industrioua touno man. 
2. A lar^e swxet apple. 
8. '^Sonnd the loud timbrel o*er Egypt s dabx sea." 

Note V. — An Adjective in Predicate is placed imme- 
diately after its Verb or Participle. 

ExAXPLES. — 1. " Which maketh glad the heart of man." 

2. " Canst thou grow sad as earth grows hrigkt f* 
8. "His palsied hand WAXED »fron^.** 
4. " And the eyes of the sleepers waxed daadly and ehUV* 
6. "How various his employments whom the world 
CALLS idle,^ 

Obs. 1. — ^Exception. — ^When the Verb is Transitive, its Objeat is 

sometimes — ^not always — ^placed between it and the Adjective in Pre* 

dicate. 

I* 

Examples. — 1. "Vanity often renders man eontemptibU,^ 
2. " Winter maketh the light heart sad,** 

Obs. 2. — ^Exception 2. — For the sake of euphony, for emphasis, or for 
rhythm, the Adjective is sometimes placed before the Verb. 

Examples. — 1. " Hard is my fate, cried the heart-broken stranger." 
2. " Bloodless ARE these limbs, and cold.** 
8. " Ilardf hardy indeed, was the contest for freedom.** 

Obs. 8. — ^This construction should be carefully distinguished from 
that in which the Adjective qualifies the Object of the Verb. 

ExAMPLBB. — 1. " But we left hoi alone with his glory." 
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EXERCISES IS' REVIEW. 

8Si.^What ii an AeSufut f 

What may be ihe forms of Adjuncts f 

1. '* A man who has talents, will sucoeed in bnsuu 
Condense this by replacing the Sentence Adjunct by a Pkra9§, 
Replace the Phrase by an equiyalent Word. 

Are all Adjunct Wordsy PhroAcs, and Sentences interchangeable f 
i&b. — What Elements of Sentences may be affected by Adjuncts t 

How are Adjuncts of Substantives to be parsed f 
23(6. — ^IIow are Logical Adjuncts commonly construed? 

Repeat Rule 7. — ^Mnke Sentences to illustrate. 
'In what distinct methods do Adjectives describe Substantiresf 
I* Woji used Adjcctivcly in one Sentence, always an Adjectiref 
Whereiii do Adjectives commonly differ inform from SubstantiTei 
of similar signification f 

288. — Repeat Note L — Make Sentences to illustrate. 

What Adjectives are commonly used in Comparisons of^qualUfff 
289. — What Word introduces the second term of the Comparison? 
-^ Supply the proper AVords omitted in the following Sentences. 

2. " Anna is — talfas Clarissa.** 

8. ** Rachel is not — tall as Mary.** 

Repeat Note II. — Make Sentences to illustrate. 
What Word introduces the second term of a ComparUon cf In 
equality f 

4. " Delia is tailor — Isabella, but not fairer — ^Helen." 
Supply the proper Words in the above Sentence. 

240. — Repeat Note III. — Make Sentences to illustrate. 

Correct the following Sentences, and give proper authority for 
each criticism : 

5. *'Shakspeare is more faithful to the true language of Nature^ 

than any writer.*' — Blair, 

6. " Cibber grants it to be a better poem of its kind than «yer 

was written." — Pope, 
*l, "The Christian religion gives a more lovely character :i 

, God, than any religion ever did.** — Murray. 
8. "Of all other nations, ours has the best form of government: 

It is, of all others, that which most moves us." — Sheridan. 
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FAOS 

24L — ^Repeat Note IV. — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 

Correct the following errors by the Note, or by theObseryatioiis: 
9. "Northern Spy is fine specimen of an apple." 

10. " Lawrence is abler mathematician than a linguist ** 

11. "The highest title in the State is that of the Governor.** 

12. "Organic chemistry treats of the animal and vegetabld 

kingdom." 

13. ** The north and south poles are indicated on the map." 

14. " Mai-y, widow of the late Col. Clark, and the mother ol 

the Governor, resides with us." 

242.^Repeat Note V. — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 

16. " Substitutes hav« three Persons ; the First, Second, and the 

Third." — Pierces Orammar, ^i 

16. "In some cases we can use either the Noi^ftiive or Accu- 



sative, promiscuously." — AdanCa Latin Gramn^r, 

17. "I doubt his capacity to teach either .the French or English 

languages." 

18. " The passive' and neuter verbs I shall reserve for some 

future consideration." — IngenolVa Grammar, 

19. "^has a long and short sound." — BicknelVs Orammar. |i|k. 

20. " The perfect participle and imperfect tense ought not to 

be confounded." — Murray, 

21. " There is^ however, another, and a more limited sense.** 

AdarrCs Rhetoric, 

22. "Novelty produces in the mind a vivid and an- agreeable 

emotion." — Blair, 

23. ''Jewell the poet and the professor of English literatoni 

has criticised it." 

S48. — ^Repeat Note VIL — Make Sentences to illustrate. 
Correct the following errors : 

24. " I have not been in London this five years.** 

Webster^ B Orammar 

25. " If I had not left off troubling you about those kind of 

things.** — Stoift. 

26. " They are these kind of gods which Horace mentions.** 

Addison, 

27. "Many things are not that which they appear to be." 

SanborrCs Orammar 
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ii3. — ^Repeat Note YIIL — Make SeDtences to illiutrsta^ 
Correct the foUowrng errors : 

28. ** The wall is ten foot high.**— iTarmon** Or€tmmar» 

29. ** A close prisoner, in a room twenty foot 8qiuu:e."-->Xoesiail 
80. "These verses consist of two sort of rhymes.** — ^^nmg|i 
SL ** Tls for a thousand poand.** — Oowper. 

Repeat Rulk 7. — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 

Correct the following errors : 

82. ** I have neither John nor Eliza's books.** — yixon, 
88. " James relieves neither the boy nor the girl's distrcM." 
84. "Which, for distinction sake, I shall put d<3wn;Mverally.'' 
86. "King James translators merely revised foriner transU' 
tions." — Fraztd% Orammar. 

144^ — ^Repeat MR L — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 

946- — Repeat Note IL — Make Sentences' to illustrate. 
Correct the following errors : 

86. "The General in the army's name, published a dedarar 

tion." — Hume, 

87. * The bill passed the Lord's house, but failed in the Com- 

mons." 

88. " It is curious enough that this Sentence of the bishop ii^ 

itself^ ungrammaticaL" — GobhetCs Chrammar. 

89. " We should presently be sensible of the melody suflferipg." 
40. " This depends on their being more or less emphatic, and 

on the vowelnaound being long or short," 
'41. "Whose principles forbid them taking part in the adminif- 
tration of the government." — Liberator. 

148. — ^Repeat Notb ILL — ^Make Sentences to illustrate. 

ifiO* — Repeat Note IY. — ^Make Sentenced to illustrate. 
Correct the following errors : 

42. "The group of little misses appeared most lovely and 

beautifully." 
48. "Heaven opened icidely her everlasting gates." 

MUton^ perverttd, 
44. "The poor girl feels very badly about it." — HaaHey, 
46. " The sight appeared terribly to me." 
4Q " Did not Lois look moftt beautifully at the leeture I" 
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ADVERBS. 



EuLE 9. — Adverbs belong to Verbs, Adjectives, and 
othe? Adverbs which they modify. 



Obs. 1. — ^An Adverb may consist of a Word, a Phrase, or a Sentenctk 
L I shall go soon. 



2. I shall go in a short time. 



8. I shall-go ere day departs. 



\ Boon J 
(^ I Y Bhall go ) 



Id 



t ime ) 
(a/ tetoort) 

r y^ shall y^ 




ere. 



day j^departa j 



Ob8. 2. — ^An Adverb may modify a Word, a Phrase, or a Sente^tce. 

leXAMPLES. 

1. William studies diligently. 



2b. Arthur went almost to Boston. 

8. ** Not AS THE OONQUEROB GOMES, 

They, the true-hearted, came." 




stadios 



] 



diligentty 
went ^J 



)°J Boston) 
almoat) 



(^ They Y came ^ 

/reonqnerorjf comes) | 



• Adverbial Words. 

Note I. — ^In the use of Adverbs, that form should be 
adopted which is in accordance with the best authority. 

Obs. 1. — Most Adverbs are derivative tt>ords, and are generaUy formed b]^ 
adding ly (formerly written lie — a contraction of like) to its Primitive. 

Etamfles. — A just man will de&\ justly. 

A/oolish man wiU act/poluKl^. 



^ 
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Obs. 2. — ^When an Adjective supplies the place 9f an Adreil]^ If 
reprettetitation, the Adjective form should be retained. 

C IjOiiKe X^ paipted) KXAMPLES. 

C «»»• ) ||x| y ^\ !• Th« house was painted green. ^ 

2. Open thy mouth wide. 

JExpanded,^^ The house was painted toith green painL 

2, Open thy mouth to a wide extent ^ 

" OreetC and " widi* are Adverts by representation. 

Obs. 8. — This construction should be carefully distinguished from that 
«f Adjectives in Predicate. 

EXAHPUQ. 

3S^;r)Ctosted Bweei) C'<nT«rf.-l. The orange «a*ferf «i000<. 

y^^ - y - ' r 2. Velvet /ee^ rnnooih, 

8. Some ifem^ him wondrous lOiK 
ifi«orr0ef. — 1. The orange tasted sweetly, 

2. Velvet feels smoothly, ^ 

8. Some deemed him wondrous wisely, 

Obs. 4. — ^The words which Adverbs properly modify are Bometimei 
t>appressed. , 

Examples. — *' Thou canst but add one bitter wo 
To those [ ] already there,** 

Obs. 6. — ^Adverbs sometimes supply the place of Verbs which ti^ 
modify. 

Examples. — 1. **Back to thy punishment^ false fugitive." 
2. " ril away to the pleasant land." 

Obs. 6. — Many worda» commonly used as Adverbs, often take the plaot 
of Nouns, and become Pronouns. 

Examples. — 1. Till then — for till that time. 

2. From thence — for from that place. 
8. And I have made a pilgrimage from^ar. — JBomner. 
4. " O, let the ungentle spirit learn from heneef 
A small unkindness is a great offense." 

Obs. 1. — Participles become Adverbs whenever they indicate the man • 
•KM- r)f an action or modify a quality. 

Examples. — *' Tis strange, 'tis passing strange." « 

"A virtuous houaehold, but exoccdng poor." 
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Obs. 8. — ^But most Participial Adverbs have the suffix ly added, or 
they become Adverbs by representation. 

Examples. — 1. **He apoke feelingly on that subject.'' 

2. "She conducted herself most /emTi^/y throughout the 

play." 
8. "Now it mount^the wave, 

And rises, threatening^ to the frowning sky." 
4. "The surging billows and the gamboling storms 
Come, crouching^ to his feet."- 

" Come*' in a " crouching attitude. (See Obs. 2, above.) 

Obs. 9. — A few words, commonly employed as Prepositions, are some 
times used Adverbially. 

Examples. — 1. "Thou didst look dovm upon the naked earth." 
2. "And may, at last^ my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage." 
8. " Master Sir Philip, you may come in." 

Negative Adverbs. 

Note II. — But one Negative Word or Particle should 
be used in asserting a negative proposition. For, 

Obs. 1. — ^Two Negatives applied to the same act or quality, make it 
affirs^tive. ^ 

ISBmples. — 1. "iVo< with w«^ cause." 

2. " Such occurrences are not infrequent.** '* 

8. " Nor did he not perceive them." 

4. " He did not forget not to pay for the books." 

Obs. 2. — Negative Prefixes in derivative words have the same force as 
Negative Ad verbis 

Examples. — 1. " He was not unmindful of his obligations^" 
2. " Such expressions are not inelegant" 
8. "That costume would not be inappropriate to the 



occasion." 



Rem. 1. — Such expressions have not idways the full force of. the cor- 
responding affirmative a^eHions, bit serve to negative the negative 
assertion. 
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Om, S. — ^Negatiye Adverbs are used primarily to modify YeilML 
EzAMPLX. — 1. " They wept not." 

(2.) To modify Adjectives. 

EzAMFLB. — 2. Not one of the family was there 

8. '^NoT every one that saith mito me, ' Lord I Lord 1' shall 
enter into the kilfgdom of heaven. " 

(4.) To modify other Adverbs. 

ExAMTLB.— 4. He is not generally in error. 

5. *' They died not by hunger or lingering decay. 

The steel of the white man hath swept them away.* 
A. ^ Not <u the conqueror comes. 
They, the true-hearted, came." 

Rem. 1.— The influence of the Negatives, not, neither, etc, is often ex- 
erted on Nouns, Phrases, and whole Sentences. And, generally, when a 
Negative occurs in connection with other Adjuncts, the influence of the 
Negative reaches the whole proposition, including the other Adjuncts. 
Til us, in Example {5), **not* modifies the phrase, " by hunger or lingering 
decay." And in Example (6)^ " nof* negatives the sentence " at the eonr 
queror comes," 

Obs. 4. — ^The Adverbs, yes, yea, no, nay, are independent in con- 
struction. 

Rem. 1. — ^The relation of these words to others in the sentence or 
period is logical rather than grammatical. Their grammatical rela^on 
is generally to Elements in Sentences suppressed. ^ 

Position of Adverbs. * 

Note III. — The Position of Adverbs should be such 
as most clearly to convey the sense intended. 

Obs. 1. — ^Adverbs which modify Verbs generally precede a Single 
Verb in Predicate. 

EzAXPLBS. — 1. " Man naturally seeks his own happiness." 

2. " TheUf when I am thy captive, talk of chains.'' 

8. " Now FADES the glimmering landscape on the sight" 

Obs. 2. — ^When the Predicate consists of more than one word, the 
Adverb is commonly placed after tYics ^x^t ^oxd va Pr^di^^atcw 
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EzAKPLEB. — 1. "We CAN not HONOR our country with too deep a 



reverence.** 



2. "I HAYS always been an admirer of happy human 

faces." 
8. "I WILL never leave thee nor fobsake thee." 

Obs. 8.— Adverbs modifying Adjectives are placed before their Ad- 



KyAMFT.EB. — 1. " "We can not honor our country with too deep a reve- 
rence." 
2. ** We can not love her with an affection too pure and 

FERVENT.** 

8. " The very rich man can never be truly happy.** 
4. " The selfish man can never be truly poLrrE.** 

Exception, — ^The word €noyg\ used Adverbially, is commonly placed 
after its Adjective. 

Obs. 4. — ^Adverbs are placed before other Adverbs which they 
modify. 

Examples. — 1. " How ughtlt mounts the muse's wing.** 

2. " Too u>vr they build, who build beneatn the stars.** 
8. *^ How ARDENT I scizcd it with hands that were 
glowing.** 

Obs. 6.— Adverbial Phrases are commonly placed after the words 
which they modify. 

T^^^fPT.nM — 1. " There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin.** 

2. " Time slept on flowers and lent his glass to Hope,** 
8. ''The firmament grows brighter voUh every golden 
grainV 

Obs. 6. — ^Adverbial Sentences are commonly placed after the worda 
which they modify. 

Examples. — l.^'The firmament grows brighter with every golden 

grain, 
As handful after handful falls on the azure plain," 
2. ** And I am glad that he has lived thits long/* 

Bem. — ^To the above rules for the Position of Adverbial Elements, 
there are numerous exceptions. No specific rules can be given, which 
will always be applicable. The judgment and taste of the writer are 
required to decide as to the Position of all th^ l^l«ai,«vAK^ Qi%^\^fiia<i«:&. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

S66. — Repeat Rulk 8. 

An Adverbiftl Element may oonsist of what? 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obe. 1. 
Adverbs may modify what Elements of a Sentence? 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 2, 
Repeat None L 

How are Adverbs, derived from Adjectives and Nouns, formed! 
256. — When may the Adjective /arm be retained! 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 2. 
" Cora feels happily to-night** 

Correct that Sentence by Obs. 8. (See also p. 260i) 
When are Participles used Adverbially f 

Make Examples adapted to Obs. 7. 
267. — Make Examples adapted to Obs. 8. 

Make Examples adapted to Obs. 9. 



NEOATTVK ADVERBS. 

Repeat Note IL 

'* I have not seen none of your books.** 

Correct that Sentence by Obs. 1. 
"Warner was not unwilling to go toschooL** 

Make an equivalent Sentence. (See Obs. 2.) 
268. — Whnt is there peculiar in the use of Negative Adverbs! 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 3. 

POSITION or ADVERBS. 

Repeat Note III. 

What is the usual position of Adverbial Words! 
William stvdies commonly diligently very. 

Correct that Sentence by Obs. 1 and 4. 
** I never will disturb my quiet loith the affairs o/MtaieJ' 
Correct that by Obs. 2. 
269.—" Tlie day was pleasant very, and the wind fair exceedingly* 
Correct that by Obs. 3. 
What is the usual position of Adverbial Phrases! 

Make Sentences to illustrate Obs. 6. 
What is the usual position of Adverbial Sentences ! 
Make Complex Sentencea to \\.Vva,x.T8A.ft Oba. 0, 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS. 
**JJ(w dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood. 
When fond Recollection presents them to view,** 



( scenes V are dear J 



dJlLH Q^ lrtTildh ^ ,_JAg2!!:^ltoj- heart ^ 
^ — ^1 — ^^ — I ' fwhoni ^—^ — i r^ 



1 rov 7 (W^ t n.y j 

Recollection^ preaents^ them ^ 
fond J 



<? 



.to. 



view; 



ANALYSIS. 



Adjuncts. - 



" To my heart** a Phrase, 

), > a Sentence, 



Prboipal EL1QIKNT8 \ ^ f^Jf' ', " ^""f „ \ I^=A«8rnv« 

\ Ihe Predicate ^ " Are dear ) Sbntenob. 

' n//A^ ^.,hi..t i "The" a Word, 

Ofth^82d>ject,..,, j « Of my childhood" a Phrase, 

"How" aWord. 

presents them to view' 

PARSED BT THE CHART. 

**How**. .,,..,. .An Element in the Sentence — Adjimct — ^Primary- 
Word — ^Adverb — of Degree. — (Repeat Rule 8.) 

"Dear" An Element in the Sentence — Principal Part — " in Pre- 
dicate" — ^Adjective. — (Repeat Note IIL to Rule 7.) 

•*To my heart". .An Element in the Sentence — Adjunct — Phrase — Adver- 
bial — Prepositional — ^Intransitive. — (Repeat Rule 8.) 

** Are** .An Element in the Sentence — Principal Part — in Pre- 
dicate — Verb— Indicative Mode — Present Tense — 
agreeing in Person and Number with "scenes." — 
(Repeat Rule 2.) 

* The** .•••..•• .An Element in the Sentence — ^Adjunct — Word — Speci- 
fying — Pure. — (See Rule 7.) 

** Scenes" An Element in the Sentence — ^Principal Part — Subject 

— Word — Noun — Common — ^Th ird Person — Plural 
Number — Nominative Case.— (Repeat Rule 1.) 

** Of my child- ) An Element in the Sentence — ^Adjunct — Phrase — Adjec- 
hood" ....... J tive — Prepositional — Intransitive* — (Repeat Rule 8.) 

Recollection f '^^ Element in the Principal Sentence — ^Adjunct — 
*^..Ao^n4-a fi^/xm r Sentence — ^Adverbial — Simple — ^Transitive, — (Repeat 

Rem. 1. — ^For the Analysis of the Phrases, "To my hearty" and **0f 
my fehildhood," see p. 186. 

Rem. 2. — ^The Auxiliary Sentence, "When fond Recollection prAsents 
them to view," may now oe analyzed by the above forrcL\v\A»^ «s^ ^ ^^^ai^ks^^ 
Sentence. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Bulb 10. — A Participle has the same constructioii aa 
the "part of speech" for which it is used. 

L Pabticipijes used as Nouhb. 

Note I. — A Participle used as a Noun may be— 
(1.) The Subject of a Sentence. 

RxAMFUBB. — 1. "The BEGINNING of strife it as when one letteth ont 

water." 
!2. " The PLOWING of the wicked is an/* 
8. ** Taking a madman*8 9wordf to prevent his doing m]t> 

ebiet, can not be beoabdkd as robbing him." 



I Taking X 




robbing ^ htm ^ 



(2.) The Object of a Verb. 

Examples.— 4. " I doubted his having been a soldier/* 

6. " While you strive to bear being iaughbd at." 

Young Ladiei Friend, 
6. ** Taking a madman's sword to prevent his doing mis 
chiefy cannot be regarded as robbing him." 

(3.) The Object of a Preposition. 

Examples.^ 7. "/n the beginning." 

8. " Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the suf- 

PLTING of our wants : Riches, upon enjotino oar 
superfluities. " — Addison. 

9. "Taking a madman's sword to prevent his doing 

iidichiefi oanuu\»\>« x^ax^^a^ i»& To(>6<ug kim/* 
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Note II. — A Participle used as a Noun^ i. e., as the 
name of an action, retains its Verbal character, and may 
be followed by an Object when it is the leader of a Par- 
ticipial Phrase. 

EzAMFLBS. — 1. "They could not avoid givino offense/* 

2. "Its excesses may be restrained without destrotina iia 

existerite,** 
8. BECTBiyma gooda^ known to be stolen, is a criminal 

offense. 
4. We have succeeded in making a beginning. 

Rem. — ** Giving oflfense" is a Substantive Phrase — Object of the Vor^ 
"avoid." " Giving" is the Leader of the Phrase : " Offense" is the Sub- 
sequent — Object of "giving." 

In Sentence (4), "Mating a beginning" is a Substantive Phrase — 
Object of the Preposition " in," " Making" is the Leader of the Parti- 
cipial Phrase; " beginning" is the Subsequent — Object of "making." 

(See also the preceding diagram.) 

Obs. 1. — A Participle, being the Leader of a Participial Phrase, often 
has its Subject suppressed. 

Rem. — In Sentence (1), above, "they" is the implied agent of the 
action expressed by "giving." 

In Sentences (2) and (3), the agents of "destroying" and of "re- 
ceiving" is neither expressed nor implied. 

In Sentence (4), "we" is the implied Subject of " making.** 

Note III. — The agent of an action expressed by a Par- 
ticiple, is sometimes expressed, and is generally in the 
Possessive Form, 

Examples. — 1. " We have heard of his going to the Falls." 
%. " I doubted his having been a soldier." 
8. " Mr. Burton objected to his sovCb joining the army.* 

Note IV. — The sign of the Possessive Case of Nouns 
and Pronouns, used as the Logical Subjects of Participles^ 
should not be omitted. 
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KXAlfPLEB. 

im p fxtpe r Conttnu^ion, — 1. ** A fair wind U the cause of » eetsef tmlUnp* 

Grakam*9 Spu mym t, 
2. He opposed me going to college. 

CbrmftfdL — ^1. A fair wind is the cause of a vesseTs sailing. 
2. He opposed my going to college. 

Oh. 1.— The Logical Sabjeet of a Participle may be in tlie ObjeouTo 
Gm« only at the Objsei of a Prepotitum, 

ExAMTLBw— L ** The plowdig of the wicked is sin." 

2. * By the csowuro of the eoek, we knew that morning 
was nigh." 

RoL—** CocV* IS the Object of the Preposition *< o^" and is there- 
fore in the Objective Case. Bat it is also the Agent of the Action 
onplied in the word *' crowing ;" and is, therefore^ the Ix^cal Sabjeet 
of the Verbal Noon ** crowing." 

Oaa. 2. — Phrases thus used as Adjuncts of Participles, are sometimes 
eqniTalent to Possessive Specifying Acyectives, and, therefore, are intei^ 
thangeable. 

EzAMPUEs. — 1. The crowing of the eoek, — The eod^s crowing. 
2. "We listened to the singing of the ehildren," 
We listened to the children's singing. 

Obs. 3. — ^The Definitive, the, should be placed before a Verbal Nona 
whose Logical Subject is the Object of the Preposition of. 

Example. — " The plowing of the toicked is sin." 

Obs. 4. — ^The Definitive, the^ should not be placed before a Verbal 
Noun whose Logical Subject is in the Possessive Case. 

Example. — " You object to mi/ plowing the garden so early." 
Not to my tJie plowing. 

Obs. 6. — ^In the Analysis of a Participial Phrase, the Participle indi 
oates the office of the Phrase, and is to be parsed accordingly. Thus, 



(^ we y made ^preparatioiM) 
SuspectJDgX treachery ) p[ Idt-fciidingyourseives) 



^ treacl 



guide j 



1. ** Suspecting the treachery of our guidef we made preparations fot 
Jtfet^ng oWMliKUt from any hot.tii\« n.UAft\aO' 
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Here " suspecting" and " defending are Participles, each used to intro- 
duce a Participial Phrase ; but 



** Suspecting the treachery of our 
guide** shows a condition of " wb." 
Hence, an Adjective Phrase. 

" Suspecting" describes " we,** by 

•xpressing, incidentally, an act of 

' * we" Hence, a Verbal Adjective. 



"For defending ourselve^T limits 
the action expressed by " prepara- 
TioNs.*' Hence, an Adjective Phrase. 

"Defending* is the name of an act, 
Object of the Preposition "for.** 
Hence, a Verbal Noun. 



2. Suspiciotta of the treachery of our guides, ws made preparationi 
for defense, 

** SuspieiofuT describes " w«^** by 
expressing a condition or state of 
* weJ* Hence, an Adjective. 



" Defense'* is a name^ Object of 
the Preposition "for.** Hence, a 
Noun. 



n. Participles used as ADJEanvsa. 



V ^BcalingY peafc 1 ^ t Wheeling ) 

^ ^""'^^'^ ^ W brow ) 

JS"ote V. — ^A Participle used as an Adjective belongs 
\ij a Noun or a Pronoun which it describes ; and may be 
naodified b/ Adverbs. 

Examples.- -1. ' Whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pondP 
%, " Scaling yonder peaky I saw an eagle 

Wheeling near its brow.** 
8. " We saw rr plunging *mid the billowy strife. 
And dashing madly on to fearful doom.** 

Rem. 1.— Scaling yonder peak" is a Phrase — ^Adjunct of " F ; hence^ 
A djective. * 'ATheeling near its brow** is a Participial Phrase — ^Adjunct 
o1 "eagle" ; Hence, Adjective. "Near its brow" is a Prepositional Phrase 
--Adjunct rf " wheeling" ; hence, Adverbial. 

In Sentence (3), "Mid the billowy strife*' is an Adjunct of "plunging.** 

*' Madly," aid " on," and "to fearful doom * a^e Adjuncts of dashing; 

hence, are Adverbs. 
12 
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Obs. 1. — ^The Participle, us^ed as an Element in an Independent Fhm^ 
may be suppressed when the sense b not thereby rendered obscure. 

ExAMFUES.— ^1. " Thus talking, hand [ ] in hand, alone they passed 

On to their blissful bower." — Milton. 
2. ** Now, man to nuin and tteel to tUd^ 

A chieftain's vengeance thou shalt feeL* 

Rkil 2. — ^It should be renuurked, that such omisnons of Participl« 
occur only when they have Adjuncts. 

Uksc. 3. — In analysing and parsing such Adjuncts, it is necessary to 
rt'store the Participles to which they belong. Thus, "in hand" is a 
Phrase — Adjunct of heing^ understood; henc^ an Adverbial Phrase. 
** To man" is an Adjunct of being opposed, understood. 

IIL Participles used as AnvKusa. 

Note VI. — A Participle used Adverbially, belongs to 
Verbs, Adjectives, or Adverbs,, which it modifies. 

ExAMPUL — ^^s strange! *tis passino strange I 

Ous. 2.— Participles are seldom used Adverbially without the tenuh 
nation ly. 

Example. — '* He tpoke rEELiNOLT on that subject" 

IV. Paetioiples used as Prepositions. 

Note VET. — A Participle used as a Preposition, shows 
a relation of its object to the word which its Phrase 

qualifies. 

Example. — " He said nothing oonoernxng his temporal affaireP 

Obs. 3. — ^The young scholar often finds it difficult to determine 
whether a Participle is used as a Preposition or an Adjective. His dif- 
ficulties on this subject wiU vanish when he recollects that — 

1. A Participle used as a Preposition^ does not relate to a Noun or a 
Pronoun — it generally introduces an Adverbial Phrase. 

2. A Participle used as an Adjective^ always relates to a Noun or a Pro- 
noun — it generally introduces an Adjective Phrase. 

V. Participles used in Predioatb with Verbs. 

Note VIII. — A Participle used in Predicate, asserts an 
act, being, or state, and may be modified by Adverbs. 

Example.—" We are anxiously expeotinq to bear from William." 
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Note IX. — ^In the use of Participles in Predicate, the 
proper modification should be used. 

(1.) When an action is to be predicated of the Subject, 
i.e.j when the Subject performs the act, the Active Parti- 
ciple should be used, 

EzAMT^-^v. — 1. Henry is beoitino his lesson. 

2. People are building the church. 

(2.) When the Subject is to be represented as receiving 
the action, the Passive Participle should be used. 

"Rtavpt.to. — 1. Henry's lesson is being beoited. 
2. The church is being built 

Note X. — The Participial Phrase should not be em- 
ployed when the use of theijpfitenitive Phrase would be 
more elegant. 

Examples. — 1. '* If the case stands thus, 'tis dangerous drinking,^ 

Collier. 
Better.-^Ji the case stands thus, 'tis dangerous to drink. 

2. " It deserves remarking,** — Harries Hermes. 
Better. — It deserves to be remarked, 

8. "He refused complying with the regulations.*^^ 
• Better. — ^He refused to comply with the regulations. 

Note XI. — The Participial Phrase should be used in 
preference to a Sentence, or any other more comjiicated 
construction, which would express the same idea. 

examples. 
Sentence, — 1. As Itoas scaling ymideti peak, I saw an eagle, which was 
wheeling near its brow. 

Complex Prepositional Phrase.— ^2. On scaling yonder peak^ I saw an 
eagle in the act of wheeling near its brow. 

Participial Phrase. — 8. Scaling yonder peak, I saw an eagle wheeling 
near its brow. 

Rem. — ^These Sentences are all grammatically correct ; but the last 
gives the sentiment fully, and has the advantage of Iteing the most coa- 
cise, and is therefore to bo preferrttd. 
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Ob& — ^The Logical Subject of a Participle may be suppressed onljp 
when the construction is sufficiently clear without it. 

EXAMPLES. 

HvrreeL^h "Having resigned his commission, the company was 

disbanded." 
2. ** Oounting the women and the children, the company 
was ascertained to be too large for the accommo- 
dations.** 
Oof^r^eL — 1. (a) He having resigned his commission, the company was 

disbanded. 
or (6) The captain having resigned his commission, the com- 
pany was disbanded. 
2. (r) On counting the women and the children, the company 
was found to be too large for the accommodations. 
cr (d) The women and the children being counted, the com- 
pany was foM^ ^ ^ ^^^^ burge for the accommoda- 
dations. ^^ 

or {e) Counting the women and the children, we found that 
the company was too large for the accommodations. 

EXERCISES IN REVIEW. 

(py* Let the errors in the following Sentences be corrected by a 
proper application of the Notes and Observations under ^ule 9. 

1. *' It requires no nicety of ear as i^ ^t>A '^'etinguishing of tones^ or 

measuring time." — Sheridan. 

2. " He mentions Newton's writing of a commentary,** 

8. '* The cause of their salvation doth not so much arise from their 
embracing of mercy, as from God's exercising of it.** 

JPennington, 
4^ " Those who accusa us of denying of it, belie us." — Bently, 
6. "In the choice they had made of him for restoring of order.** 

6. ** The Governor's veto was writing while the final vote was taking 

in the Senate." 

7. " To prevent it bursting out with open violence.** — Robertson, 

8. " Tliis must prevent any regular proportion of time being settled.** 

Sheridan, 
9; "The compiler jiroposed ptcblis king that part by itself." — Adams 

10. " Artaxerxes could not refuse pardoning him." — Goldsmith. 

11. "They refused doing so." — Harris. 

12. " Eli tering the cars, the aeaU wct^i fouwOLto bo all occupied." 
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THE INFINITIVE VERB. 



EULE 11. — ^A Verb in the Infinitive Mode, is the Object 
of the Preposition to, expressed or understood. 

Cm. 1. — ^The Infinitive Verb partakes much of a Substantive eharao- 
ter, generally expressing the name of an act, being, or state. 

ICXAMFT.TO. 

r We Yare preparecn 

^ ^ ' i "T- ^ We are prepared to act. 

^ We "Yare prepami) Equivalent. — ^We are prepared for action. 

1E 



action} 



Obs. 2. — ^The Infinitive Verb is nev«r 4sed as a grammaiieal Predicate; 
hence, it has no grammatical Subject But it is often the logieal Predi- 
cate of a Noun or a Pronoun, which may be in the Nominative or the 
Objective form. 

Examples. — 1. We love to shtdy. 

2. We requested him to speak. 

Rem. — " We^** the grammatical Subject of "love^^is also the logieal 
Subject of " fift^fy." 

^^Him^ the grammatical Object of "requested," is the logieal Subject 
of "speak." 

Note I. — Infinitive Yerbs following the Verbs bidj 
but, dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, see, and sometimes 
behold, have, help, know, observe, perceive, and some others, 
do not require the Preposition to. 

Examples. — 1. "I plunged in and bade him/oZ/ota." 

2. " He dares not touch a hair of Cataline." 

3. " Let me hear thy voice awake."^ 

4. " Clara helped me work that problem." 

5. " 1 can not but suspect that she assisted Cora tea" 

6. "I would not UAVE you go to-tlay." 

7. " Necessity commands me nairvc to-^saVI.'' 
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OBfc 8. — Th9 Infinitive Verb, with its Prepotition, is often nnpprciied 

EZAXPLn. 

( Borne jT deemed )C~him~) ^* " Some deemed him wondrous wisa* 

ic wiae ) 2. "Intemperance makes a man [ ] 

(*««*^i a fooL" 



XdS 

^ 



Ob& 4.— The Infinitive is sometimes elegantly used for other Modes 

( I X^ iim ) EXAMFLM. 

to] settle ybuslnew) '• ''^ '^ ^ •^^ *^ business." 

<^ — ^ ^Ytbgr^ ^^'*«'-- 

( I X »«■> ■^"'•X '"'*'''*^ Jg^twiteifc— I must settU thisbnsmess 

Thx I wirmi T iv E Fhrasi. 

Obs. 6. — The Infinitive YerlPjrith its Preposition constitutes an 
Infinitive Phrase, and may be construed as a Substantive, an Adjeetivef or 
an Adoerb, 

XXAMPLES. 

1. "7b 60; contents his natural de- 



rTol b«~^ ] (conlenta Y desire \ 



sire." 



("We j(9hould makeX efforta ) 2. "We should make efforts to imprope 



11 ,"% 

M tojtm prov e) / 



C Wil l iam ywas invited )_ ^ VTilHam was invited to attend Uo' 

ijto attend y lectures )) turea. 



Ob& 6.— An Infinitive Phrase, used Substantively, may be — 

1. The Subject of a Sentence. 

" To be able to read wU^ is a valuable accomplishment' 

2. The Object of a Preposition. 

" We were about to retire* 
" Be so kind as to place that in diagram,* 
8. A Logical Adjunct, 

It is our duty to make good use of our time," 



it 



Rem. — ^In the opinion of some grammarians, the Verbs love^ desirt, 
^shy expectj and some others, take Inllnitive Phrases after them <u 
Ofy'ec-is. (See pp. 213, 214.) 
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Obs. T. — ^An Infinitive Phrase used Adjectively, may be the Ad- 
junct of — 

1. The Subject of a Sentence. 

" A constant pukpose to excel marked his whole career." 

2. The Object of a Sentence. 

William has made efforts to improve in speaking. 
8. The Object of a Phrase, 

** He arrived in time to give his vote.*' 
4), A Substantive in Predicate. 

That is the business next to be done, 

Obs. 8. — ^An Infinitive Phrase used Adverbially, may be the Ad- 
junct of — 

1. A Verb in Predicate, 

William EXPECTS to obtain the prize. 

Will you ALLOW me to place this in diagram f 

2. An Adjective in Predicate. 

We are ready to depart. 
8. An Adverb. 

We were too late to take the cars, 

Obs. 9. — ^The Infinitive, like other Phrases, is sometimes independent 
in construction. 

Example. — ^And, to be plain with yott, I think you the more unreason- 
able of the two. 

Obs. 10. — ^The Infinitive Phrase often follows the Words as and than. 

Examples. — 1. " An object so high as to be iNvismLE." 

2. " He said nothing farther than to give an apology for 
his vote." 

Rem. — In the above and similar examples, as and than are to be 
regarded as Prepositions, having for their objects the Infinitive Phrases 
following. In like manner it sometimes follows other Prepositions. 

Example. — ^We are about to beoitb. (See Obs. 6, above.) 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

Rule 12. — A Preposition shows a relation of its Object 
to the word which its Phrase qualifies. 

Obs. 1. — The Object of a Preposition may be — 

^^^^ . 1. A Word. 

^^LJCIEZD "The time of my Apa,*!,* 




TheJIofl departure) [^I Q^^^ ^ ^^ j^^^n 

( habu yii ^*y "71- ^ A Phrase. 

\U Uf l^j^^l^ooth^r)^^ « A habit of moving qvkUy 

\^ \qiBickiyj is another way ov gainr 

( ^^^ yC '^'^'^ ^C"'"*^ ^ ** ^^ ^"®® ^' * live for ever 

J^^SdQSI^ ^^^^ struck the skies." 



Obs. 2. — A Word, a Phrase, or a Sentence, being the Object of aPrepo 
■ition, is, in its office, Substantive. — (See "departure," "hand," "moving 
quickly," "gaining time," and "live for ever," in the Examples above.) 

Obs. 8. — ^Words which follow Prepositions as their Objects of relation 
are Nouns or Pronouns, and commonly have the Objective form. 

Rem. — ^For Exceptions, see p. 172. 

Obs. 4. — ^But Words commonly used as Adjectives or Adverbs, often 
become Objects of Prepositions, and are* then properly parsed as Sub- 
stantives, in the Objective Case. 

Examples. — 1. " He has faded from earth like a star from on highJ* 
2. John is a friend of mine. 
8. " As yel the trembling year is unconfirmed." 

Obs. 6. — Scholars often find it difficult to determine the Antecedent 
term of a relation expressed by a Preposition — examples sometimes occur 
in which the relation of the Object of a Preposition seems to exists not 
to any word, but to the whole Sentence. Generally, however, this ques- 
tion can bo settled by ascertaining which toord is qualified by the Phrast 
introduced by a Preposition — that word is the Antecedent term of 
relation. 

Example. — " A flood of glory bursts from all the skies." 
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Rem. — Here the Phrase " of glory" specifies " flood ;** hence " flood" 
18 the Antecedent term of the relative expressed by " of ; and the Phrase 
is Adjective. 

"From all the skies" modifies "bursts"; hence "bursts" is the Ante- 
cedent term ; and the Phrase is^ Adverbial. 

Obs. 6. — Double Prepositions are sometimes allowed. 

ExAiiFLES. — 1. " Out of every grove the voice of pleasure warbles." 

2. " Ther^ can be no question as to which party must 
yield." 
Obs. T. — ^But two Prepositions should not be ased, when one of them 
will fully express the sense intended. 

Examples. — 1. **Near to this dome is found a path so green." — Sheruttone, 
2. " Not for to hide it in a hedge."— jBwr/i*. 

Obs. 8. — ^PosmoN. — ^The proper place for a Preposition is (as its name 
implies) before the Phrase which it introduces. 
Examples. — 1. " In dread, in danger, and alone, 

Famished and chilled through ways unknown." 
Obs. 9. — ^But, by the poets, it is often placed after its Object. 
Example. — "From peak to peak, the rattling crags amonq, 

Leaps the live thunder." 
Obs. 10. — ^And sometimes in colloquial style. 
Example. — " You will have no mother or sister to go to." — Abbott 
Rem. — ^This idiom is inelegant^ and not to be recommended. • 

Obs. 11. — ^A Preposition commonly indicates the office of the phrase 
which it introduces. ^ 

Example. — See page 160. 

Obs. 12. — Many words commonly used as Prepositions, are sometimeF 
employed, not as Elements of Phrases, but as Word Elements in Sentences 
These are commonly Adverbs. 

Examples. — 1. " Come on, my brave associates." H 

2. " lift up thy voice like a trumpet." ^ 

8. " Down, dovm, the tempest plunges on the Be% 
4. And the mad waves rise up to buffet it." 

Note I. — Care should be exercised in the choice of 
Prepositions. 

Obs. 13. — ^The particular Preposition proper to introduce a given 
Phrase depends — 

1. Usually on the word which the Phrase is to qualify. 

2. Sometimes on the Object of the Phr&««. 

12* ||i 

N 
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KXAMPLES. 



• 



Aoeommodato to. 
Accord mih. 
Accuse of. 
Acquainted with. 
Ask o/tL person. 
** for a thing. 
Bestow vpon. 
Boast of. 
Concur wUh — tfi. 



Die 6y violence. 

** o/tL disease. 
Differ yVom. 
Diminish from. 
Dissent /rom. 
Insist ttpoti. 
Made of a thing. 

** 6y a person. 

** in a place. 



Abhorrence of. 
Agreeable to. 
Compliance wUk 
Conformable to. 
Difficulty in — wiik 
Eager vn^or. 
Need of. 
True to. 
Value upon. 
Worthy of 
Obs. 14. — When the second term of a Comparison is expressed by a 
Phrase — 

After a Superlative, the Preposition <2^is commonly used. 
After a Comparative, the Preposition than is commonly used. 
ExAHPLBS. — Grammar is the most interesting of all my studies. 

Grammar is more interesting than all my other studies. 

Osa 16. — When the second term of a Compariton of equality is a 
Noun or a Pronoun, the Preposition aa is conunonlj used — sometimes like 
U used. 

Examples. — 1. ** He hath died to redeem such a rebel as me.*" — Wesley 
*. 2. ** An hour likx this, may well display the emptineis 

' ■ of human grandeur." 

Obs. ^16. — Some writers improperly substitute the words for and with 
for as. t^ 

Example. — " It implies government of the very same kind with that 
which a master exercises over his servants.** — Bp. BiUler. 

Obs. 17. — A Preposition and its Subsequent constitute a Phrase, gene- 
rally constituting an Adjective or an Adverbial Adjunct 

EXAMPLES. 

Adjective Element — 1. ** The Kmo of Shadofos loves a shining mark." 
Adverbial Element. — 2. '*Time slept on flowers, and lent his glass to 

Hope."* 

Rem. 1. — ^The Prepositional Phrase is rarely used as a Substantive 
Element in a Sentence. — (See Clark's Analysis, p. 115.) 

Rem. 2. — In the analysis of a Sentence, a Phrase contained in it is to 
be parsed, first, as one distinct element in the structure of its Sentence; 
then the Phrase is to be analysed, and each of its distinct Elemeutr 
pointed out (Sec p. 186.) 



# 
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CONJUNCTIONS. \ 

EuLE 13. — Conjunctions connect Words, Kirases, and 
Sentences. f 

EXAMPLES. 

Words. ... .1. "In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth.** 
Phrases.,. .2. "To give good gifts and to be benevolent, are often dif- 
ferent things." 
Sentences. . .8. " Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag, 

And the waves are white below." 

Obs. 1. — Words connected by Conjunctions have a similar constructioxL 

Examples. — 1. " God created the heaven and the earth." 

2. " Time slept on flowers, and lent his glass to Hope." 
8. " A great and good man has fallen." 

Rem. — "Heaven" arid "earth" are alike Objects of "created."— 
-Slept" and "lent" are Predicates of " Time."— " Great" and "good" 
describe "man." 

Obs. 2. — ^But they have not necessarily similar modifications. 

Example. — "Every teacher ha>s and must have his own particular 
way of imparting knowledge." — MqjElligott, 

Rem. — " Has" and " must have" are Predicate of ** teacher" — ^but they 
are not of the same Mode. 

Obs. 3. — ^Phrases and Sentences used as Elements in the structure of 
a Principal Sentence, have a similar construction, when connected by 
Conjunctions. « ^ 

Examples. — 1. " He served his country in the cabinet and in the field.* 
2. " To eat and to sleep, constitute the sup i of his emplo; 

ments.'<i|^» 
8. " While I am his and he is mine^ 
* I'm ever safe from ilL" 
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Obs. 4. — But Conjunctions may introduce Principal Sentences, vith 
dut connecting them to any Word or Sentence in construction. 

Examples. — 1. "And who says this I" 

2. " That 1 have taken this old man's daughter is most 

true." 
8. ** And I am glad that lie has live<\ thiw lonjt" 
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Obs. 0. — Conjunctions introducing Adjunct Sentences, 30Lnect thtti 
Sentences to the Word modified by such Auxiliaries. 

EzAMFLES. — 1. " And, IF I sought, 

Think*st thou no other could be brought f 
2. ** As ye journey, sweetly «n^." 

8. " How dear to my heart are the scenes of my child 
hood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view.** 
(See Diagram, p. OOO.) 

Obs. 6. — But Auxiliary Substantive Sentences are simply introduced 
by Conjunctions. 

Examples. — 1. "That all men are created equal, is a self-evident 

truth." 
2. " He knew not that the chieftain lay 
UhcoTUciowt of hin son,** 
(See Diagram, p. 229.) 

Obs. 7. — ^The Position of Sentences often determines their connection, 
without the use of Conjunctions. 

Examples. — 1. " The time may coraeyo?* need not run.** — T^homson, 
2. " Milton I thou shouldst be living at this hour — 

[For] England hath need of thee." 
8. " But Brutus says, he was amhitious!* 

Obs. 8. — Auxiliary Adjective Sentences are commonly introduced by 
Relative Pronouns and by Possessive Adjectives derived from them. 

Examples. — 1. " He who filclies froth me my good name^ 

Robs me of that which not enriches hiin.** 
2. " Lo the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind** 
\|^ 8. ^Kl^u liadst a voice WHOig^ sound was like the sea.** 

^BBoi 



4. ^H^)ice, from whence / knew not, spake these words. 



Obs. 9. — Conjunctions that introduce Auxiliary Adverbial Sentences, 
id some others, indicate the offices of the Sentences which they intro- 
luce. 

If UnlesSy etc., indicate condition. — As, When^ Before^ etc., indicate 
thne. — For^ Hence^ Therefore^ etc, indicate an inference or cavM. — But^ Yet, 
Nevertheless, etc., indicate restriction or opposition. — Nor, Neither, etc, 
indicate a f legation. ^ . 
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Examples. — 1. " If sinners entice thee, consent thou not." • 

2. " Speak of me as I am — nothing extenuate^ t 

Nor set down aug?U in malice,^ 
8. " Then, wlien I am thy captiv^ talk of chains." 
4. " I go, ^ I retum." ^ 

Obs. 10. — Conjunctions may be omitted only when the connection it 
fufilciently clear without them. 

Examples. — 1. " Unnumbered systems, [ ] suns, and worlds^ 

Unite to worship thee ; 
2. While thy majestic greatness fills 

Space, [ ] Time, [ ] Eternity." 

Obs. 11. — ^The Adverb "how" is sometimes improperly used instead 
of the Conjunction "that." 

Example. — " She tells me how, with eager speed, 

He flew to hear my vocal reed." — Shenstone, 

Obs. 12. — Conjunctions sometimes introduce the remnant of a Sen- 
tence. 

Example. — Though [ ] afflicted^ he is happy. 

Obs. 13. — ^Position. — ^The proper place for a Conjunction is before the 
Sentence which it introduces, and between the Words or Phrases which 
it connects. 

Examples. — " And there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his maiL" 

Obs. 14. — ^But in Complex Sentences, the Conjimction introducing tii« 
Principal Sentence is commonly placed first, and that introducing the 
Auxiliary Sentence immediately following. 

Example. — " And when its yellow Itister smiled, 

0*er mountains yet untrod. 
Each MOTHKR HELD aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God." 

But to this rule there are exceptions. 

Examples. — 1. "They kneeled before ^A^y/otf^AA" 

2. "How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 

Unless good sense preserve lofuit b^aut*)) goa.i\Ar — ^'arn*" 
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Corresponding Conjunctions. 

Obft. 16. — Many Conjunctions correspond to Adverbs, to Prepositlofii^ 
and to other Conjunctions. 

ASi|*p • . .so " ^« is the mother, to is the daughter. 

So ai ** Mary is not to cheerful as usual." 

Both . . . .and ....** Both good and bad were gathered in one groupJ 

Either . . .or ** Either you mistake, or I was misinformed.** 

Neither . .nor " Neither Alice twr Caroline has been here to-day." 

Whether .or "I care not whether you go or stay.** 

80 that . ..." He called to loud that all the hollow deep." 

Bach that . . . . " My engagements are tueh that I can not go." 

If then ,,,,**!/ you will take the rights then I will go to the left** 

Not only . but also. ** She was not only vain, but alto extremely ignorant' 
Though . .yet '* Th4mgh man live a hundred yeara^ ^ is his life ai 

vanity." 
Because .therefore.*' IT^A^re/ortf doth my father love me, hecanue I lay 

down my life." 

Rnc. — ^The Antecedent corresponding word is sometimes ezpletiye. 

Obs. 16. — ^Double Conjunctions are sometimes used. 
£zA3<PLES. — 1. " As though he had not been anointed with oiL" 
% ind yetf fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky." 

Obs. n. — ^But they may not be used when one of them would fully 
express the connection. 

Example. — *' There would be no doubt but that they would remain." 
Th« word ** buC* is unnecessary and improper. 

EXCLAMATIONS. 

EuLE 14. — ^Exclamations have .no dependent con- 
struction. 

Obs. — ^Exclamations may be followed by Words, Phrases, or Sea- 
tences. 

Examples. — 1. " O Scotia I my dear, my native soil I" 

2. " Wo I wo ! to the riders that trample thee \owu." 
8. " O that I could again recall 

My early Joyft, cora^waVouft «XIl\* 




WOKDS CF EUPHONY — POSITION. 
WORDS OF EUPHONY. 

Prin. — ^Words of Euphony are, in their offices, chiefly 
j-netorical. ^^ 

Rim. — ^The Principles of Enpbony are much required in the sMRure 
of all languages ; for Euphony, words are altered in form, position, and 
«ffice — and they are, for Euphony, created or omitted. 

Obs. — Euphony allows — 

(1.) The Transposition of Words in a Sentence. 

Example. — " From peak to peak, the rattling erag9 amono^ 
Leaps the live thunder." 

(2.) The omission of a letter or syllable. 

Example. — ** Hark 1 Vt« the breeze of twilight calling* 

(8.) The substitution of one letter for another. 

Examples. — 1. Collect, for C7onlect. 

2. Syllogism, " ^unlogisoL 
8. Immigrant^ *' /nmigrant 

(4.) The addition of a letter, syllable, or word. 
Example. — " It was his boimden duty thus to act.** 

(5.) A word to be separated into parts, and another word inaertod 
between them. 

Example. — " How much soever we may feel their force." 

(6.) A word to be used not in its ordinary office. 

Examples. — 1. " And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide!* 
2. ''The more I see of this method^ the better I like it/* 

POSITION. 

Note. — ^Words of Euphony should be placed in their 
appropriate connection. 

Obs. 1. — ^In the following examples, this principle is violated : — 

1. "To think of others, and not only of himself 

Here ** only" is used to render " himseir emphatic. A better position 
^ould bo — ". . . .and not of himself imlyV 
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** Joyous Youth and manl j Strength and stooping Age are etm 
here." 

Better — Joyous Youth and manly Strength and even otooping Aof 
are 



'• 



** When our hatred is violent^ it sinks us even beneath those we 
hate." 

Better — . ... it sinks us beneath even thosk ws hatk. 

Obs. 2. — A Word repmUed in the same connection is to be regarded as 
a word of Euphony. 

EzAMPLB. — ** Down 1 down I the tempest plunges on the sea.* 
"For life I for life, their flight fhey ply.* 



GENERAL RULES. 

1. In constructing a Sentence, such Words should be 
chosen as will most clearly convey the sense intended — 
regard being had also to variety and other principles 
of taste. 

2. In expressing Complex ideas, judgment and tast^ 
are to be exercised in the use of Phrases and Sentences^ 
when they may equally convey the sense. 

8. That Modification of "Words should be adopted 
which is in accordance with the most reputable usage. 

4. The relative Position of Words, Phrases, and Sen- 
tences should be such as to leave no obscurity in the 
sense. 

5. Involved Complex Sentences should not be. used, 
when Simple or Independent Sentences would better 

convey the sense. 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE RULES OF SYNTAX 
Rule 1. — The Subject of a Senteroe — Noun or PiioNocfN. 

The Subject of a Sentence must be in the Nominative 
Case. 

Rule 2. — Predicate of a Sentence — Verb. 

A Verb must agree with its Subject in Person and 
Number. 

Rule 3.- —The Object of a Sentence or Phrase — Noun or Pronoun. 

The object of an action or relation must be in the 
Objective Case. 

Rule 4. — ^Pronouns. 

, A Pronoun must agree with its Antecedent in Gender, 
Person, and Number. 

Rule 5. — Adjective Pronouns, 

Adjective Pronouns are substituted for the Nouns 
which they qualify. 

Rule 6. — Independent Case — Noun or Pronoun. 

A Noun or a Pronoun not dependent on any othei 
word in construction, is in the Independent Case, 

Rule 7. — Adjectives. 

Adjectives belong to Nouns and Pronouns which they 
describe. 

Rule 8. — Possessive SpEonmNa Adjectives. 

A Noun or a Pronoun in the Possessive Case is used 

Adj actively. 

Rule 9. — ^Adverbs. 

Adverbs belong to Verbs, Adjectives, and other Ad- 
verbs which they modify. 
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RULK 10. — PARnCZPLXB. 

A Participle has the same construction as the "part of 
speech" for which it is used. 

BULI 11. — ^VkBBS — iNflHmVfc 

A Yerb in the Infinitive Mode is the Object of the 
Preposition to, expressed or understood. 

RuuB 12. — 'PEXPosaiom, 

A Preposition shows a relation of its Object to the 
word which its Phrase qualifies. 

Bulk 18. — OoHJUironoinL 

Conjunctions introduce Sentences and connect Words 
and Phrases. 

RULB 14. — ^ExGLAXATIONa. 

Exclamations have no dependent construction. 

ADDmOMAL EXAMPLES FOR PABSHia 

1. *' He was stirred 

With such an agony he sweat extremely." — Henry VJIL^ ii S. 

2. "But it is fit things be stated as they are considered — as Ui«y 

really are." — Bp. Butler. 
8. " He whose soul 

Ponders this true equality, may walk 
The fields of earth with gratitude and hope." — Wordsworth, 

4. "Before we passionately desire an^'thing which another enjoy% 

we should examine into the happiness of its possessor." 

5. " They say *this shall be,' and it is, 

For ere they act^ they think." — Bums. 
f. "My heart is awed within me, when I think of the great imrael« 

tl.at still goes on in silence round me." 
t. " Take good heed, 

Nor there be modest, where thou shouldst be proud." — Ytmng* 
%. •* Ambition saw that stooping Rome could bear 
A master, nor had virtue to \)e ^Tfcfe." — Tfwwuum. 
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Def. 1. — That part of the Science of Language which 
treats of utterance^ is called Prosody, 

Obs. — Utterance is modified by Pattses, Accent, and the laws of 
Viersifieation, 

PAUSES. 

Def. 2. — ^Pauses are cessations of the voice m reading 
or speaking. 

GrammaticaL 

Obs. 2. — Rhetorical Pauses are useful chiefly in arresting attention. 
They are generally made after or immediately before emphatic words. 
They are not indicated by marks. 

Examples. — There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found. 

Obs. 8. — Grammatical Pauses are useful — ^in addition to their Bh^ 
torical effect — in determining the sense. 
They are indicated by 

MABXS OF PUNOrUATIOM. 

They are — 



Obs. l.-Pauses are ) ^^^^^'^^^ ^^^ 



The Period .^ 

The Interrogation. . 7 
The Exclamation. . • I 



The Comma 

The Semicolon .... 

The Colon 

The Dash — 

Obs. 4. — In its Khetorical office^ 

The Comma requires a short pause in reading. 
The Semicolon, a pause longer than the Comma. 
The Colon, a pause longer than the Semicolon. 
The Period requires a full pause. 

The Bash, the Marks of Exclamation and Interrogation, requii^ 
pauses corresponding with either of tlv« olVv«c TCk».\>&^ 
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Reic. — In the use of Marks of Punctuation, good writers differ; and 
it is exceedingly difficult for the Teacher to give Rules for their use^ thai 
•an be of general application. 

The following Rules are the most important: 

COMMA. 

Rule 1. — ^When more than two words of the same 
construction occur consecutively, the Comma should be 
repeated after each. 

EZAXFLB. 

Corr^cL — 1. ** Veracity, justice, and charity, are essential virtues.* 

2. " There is such an exactness in definition, such a perti- 
nence in proof, such a perspicuity in his detection 
of sophisms, as have been rarely employed in the 
Christian cause." — B. B, Ednoatdz. 

iWeorcoetr—S. *' The dripping rock the mountain's misty top, 

Swell on the sight and brighten with the dawn.* 
4. Fame wisdom love and power were mine. 

Obs. — ExcKPTioN. — ^The Comma is not placed between an Adjective 
and its Noun, although preceded by other Adjectives of the same oon* 
•miction. 

KZAMPLES. 

Owrtti, — 1. " David was a brave, martial, enterprising prinoei'' 
2. " With that dull-rooted, callous impudence." 

Incorrect. — 8. " The tall, dark, mountains and the deep-toned aea^" 
4. Ah I how unjust to Nature and himself^ 
Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent^ man 1 

Rule 2. — The parts of a Complex Sentence should be 
separated by a Comma, when the Auxiliary precedes the 
Principal Sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct, — 1. " Where wealth and freedom reig% eontjentment fails.* 

2. " If thine enemy hunger^ feed him ; if he thirst, give hiv 
drink." 

Incorrect. — 8. " When the cock crew he wept." 
4 " Ab yo journey sweetly aliv^" 
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EuLE 3. — An Adjunct Phrase or Sentence, used to 
express an incidental fact, and placed between the parts 
of the Principal Sentence, is separated by Commas. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct — 1. " The grave, thai never spoke before^ 

Hath found, <U lengthy a tongue to chide." 
Incorrect — 2. " Truth crushed to earth will rise again," 

8. '* Rise sons of harmony and hail the mom." 

Obs. — ^But when an Adjunct Phrase or Sentence which is indispen- 
Bable in perfecting the sense, immediately foUows the word which it 
qualifies, the Comma should not intervene. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct — 1. " Every one thatfindeth me^ shall slay me." 

2. ''Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can." 
Incorrect — 3. " The fur, that warms a monarch, warmed a bear." 

EuLE 4. — Words, Phrases, and Sentences, thrown in 
between the parts of a Principal Sentence, are separated 
by Commas. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct — 1. " Go, then^ where, wrapt in fear and gloom, 
Fond hearts and true are sighing." 
2. " Now, therefore^ I pray thee, let thy servant abide." 
Incorrect — 3. " It is a clear lake the very picture prdifiarily, of repose.** 

KuLE 5. — A Phrase or a Sentence used as the Subject 
of a Yerb, requires a Comma between it and the Verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct — 1. To do good to others, constitutes an important object of 
existence. 
2. That toe are rivals, does not necessarily make us enemies. 
Incorrect — 8. " That all men are created equal is a self-evident truth." 
" His being a minbter prevented his rising to civil power." 

KuLE 6. — Words used in direct address, should be 
separated by a Comma. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct — 1. * Thou, whose spell can raise the dead. 

Bid tlie prophet's form, a^^^*''^ '« 
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Jneorrtet^i. Sftmael raise tliy buried head 

King behold the phantom seer 1* 

Rule 7. — Adjunct Sentences, Phrases, and sometimefl 
Words, not in their natural position, should be separated 
by a Comma. 



Correct — 1. ** Into this illastrioiis society, he whose charaeter I hsTS 

endeavored feebly to portray, has, without doubt^ 
entered." 
2. ** He, like the world, his ready visit pays^ 
Where Fortune smiles." 
IneorreeL — 8. "To him who in the love of Nature holda 
Communion with her visible fonns 
She speaks a various language." 

SEMICOLON. 

EuLE 8. — The Semicolon is used at the close of a Sen- 
tence, which, by its terms, promises an additional Sen- 
tence. 

EXAMFLIS. 

Correct — 1. "The Essayists occupy a conspicuous place in the last 
century ; but, somehow, I do not feel disposed to set 
much store by them." 
Ineorreet. — 2. "It thunders! but I tremble not 

My trust is firm in God." 
8. " Wisdom is better than rubies, 

It can not be gotten for gold." 

Obs. — ^By many writers, the Semicolon is used to separate short 
Sentences, which have not a close dependence to each other. 

EXAMPLES. 

CarreeL — 1. " He was a plain man, without any pretension to pulpit 

eloquence, or any other accomplishment ; he had no 
gift of imagination ; his language was hard and dry; 
and his illustrations, homely." 
IneorreeL — 2. ** I had a seeming friend — ^I gave him gifts and he waf 

gone 
I had an open enemy I gave him gifts, and won him — 
The very Veart ot \v«\.e trv^WiJci «A. «k ^<ii*id man's love.' 
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COLON. 

Rule 9. — The Oolon is used at the close of a Sentence, 
when another Sentence is added as a direct illustration 
or inference. 

EXAMPLES. 

Oorreet,^^!, ** Let me give you a piece of good counsel, my cousin : 

follow my laudable example : write when you can : 
take Time's forelock in one hand and a pen in the 
other, and so make sure of your opportunity/* 

Cowper. 
Incorrect, — 2. 'From the last hill that looks on thy once holy dome, 

I beheld thee, Sion 1 when rendered to Rome 
Twas thy last sun went down, and the flames of thy 

fall 
Flashed back on the last glance I gave to thy walL*' 

Hebrew Melodies, 

Rem. — ^The Colon is not much used by late writers — ^its place being 
supplied by the Semicolon, the Dash, or the Period. 



PERIOD. 

Rule 10. — The Period is used at the close of a com- 
plete or independent proposition. 

OBS.r— The Period is also used after initial letters and abbreyiatioxuk 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct. — J. Q. Adams, LL. D, M. C. 
IneorrecL^—A S Barnes and Co 61 John St NY. 

DASH. 

Rule 11. — The Dash is used to indicate— 

L An abrupt transition. 
2. An unfinished sentence. 
ft. A succession of particulars. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Oorreet — 1. *'Theymetto expatiate and confer on state affairs— to 

read the newspapers — to talk a little scandal — and so 
forth — and the result was — as we have been told— 
considerable dissipation." — TFt/«>n'« Bums. 
hMfrreeL—2, '* To me the ' Night Thoughts' ia a poem, on the whol^ 

most animating and delightful amazingly energetic 
full of the richest instruction improving to the 
mind much of it worthy of being committed to 
memory some faults obscure extravagant tinged 
occasionally with flattery.** 

Obi. 1. — The Dash is often used instead of the Parenthesis. 

EzAMPUL — **As they disperse they look very sad — and, no donU 

they are so— but had they been, they would not 
have taken to digging." 

Obsi 2. — Biany modern writers use the dash in place of the Semicolon 
and the Colon — and sometimes with them. 

Example. — " Ye have no need of prayer ;— 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven." — Sprague, 

EXCLAMATION. 

Rule 12. — The mark of Exclamation is used after a 
Word, Phrase, or Sentence, whose prominent office is, 
to express sudden or intense emotion. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct. — 1. " Hark I a strange sound affrights mine ear." 

2. "To arms I— they come I— the Greek, the Greek!" 
Ineorreet. — 8. " my coevals, remnants of yourselves." 

4. " Poor human ruins tottering o'er the grave." 

INTERROGATION. 

Rule 13. — The mark of Interrogation is used after a 
Word, Phrase, or Sentence, by which a question is asked. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct — 1. " Why is my sleep disquieted f " 
2. Who ia \\o t\\at ca\\a t\\vi "l^iti-dt 
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/ncorr«j^.— 8. " Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings.** 

4. " "Vf hat pleasing study cheats the tedious day.** 

Eem. — ^When the Interrogation or Exclamation is used, the CommA| 
Semicolon, Colon, or Period, is omitted. 



GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL SIGNS. 



Ow.— The signs used in writing are— 



I. The Apostrophe * 

a. The Quotation " ** 

8. The Hyphen - 

t. TheBracket [ ] 

5. The Parenthesis ( ) 

6. References * f 

7. TheBrace I 



( Rising. 
^Falli] 



8. Inflections < Falling ^ 

( Circumflex • . *' 

9. Measures) ghortV.V.'.'/. Z 

10. Caret A 

11. Dieresis •• 

12. Index , 

18. Section § 

14. The Paragraph ^f 



Def. 8. — The Apostrophe Q is used to indicate the omis- 
sion of a letter, and to change a Noun into a Possessive 
Specifying Adjective. 

'RTAifT»T.Tea. — 1. ** Hearts, from which 'ftoos death to sever ; 
2. Eyes, this world can n^er restore.** 
8. ** How lightly mounts the Muse's wing.** 

Def. 4. — The Qitotation (" ") is used to inclose words 
taken from some other author or book. 

Examples. — "Southey, among all our living poets,** says Profenor 

Wilson, " stands aloof and * alone in his glory.* * 

Rem. — ^A Quotation quoted is indicated by single marks. 

Example. — (See the latter part of the Example above.) 

Def. 5. — The Hyphen {')iB used between two elements 
of a compound word. 

Examples. — ^Money-market — ^ink-stand — ^black-board. 

Rem. — ^It is also used at the end of a line, when the word is not fia- 

khed. (See this remark.) 
12 
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Def. 6. — The Bracket [ ] is used to inclose a letter or 
mark, given as an explanatory example; or a Word, 
Phrase, or Sentence, thrown in by a reviewer, and not a 
part of the original sentence. 



* Mr. 8«eor found meaiiB to have Mr. Butler reeommended to him 
[Lord Talbot] for hia chapUin." 

Def. 7. — The Parenthesis ( ) is used to inclose a Phrase 
or Sentence, explanatory of, or incidental to, the maiii 
Sentence. 

EzAMPUL— "Come, my Ambition 1 let ua moxmt together, 
(To monnt Lorenao never can refuse,) 
And, from the clouds where pride delights to dwell, 
Look down on earth." 

Bjol — ^Modern writers often use the Dash for the same purpose. 

ExAMFUL— ** ^e monotony of a calm — ^for the trade-wind had ahready 
failed us — was agreeably relieved yesterday, by the 
neighborhood of two ships, etc" — Malcolm. 

Dep. 8. — Be/erences (* 1 1 §) direct attentioti^to notes at 
the paargin or the bottom of the page. 

Rkm. — ^The letters of the Latin or Greek alphabets^ and sometunei 
figures, are used for the same purpose. 

Def. 9. — The Brace (}) is used to include many species 
in one class. 

( Qualifying, 
Examplb. — Adjectives are distinguished as < Specifying^ 

Reil — ^By the old poets, the Brace was also used to join the lines of 
a Uiplet 

Def. 10. — Inflections (' ^ ^^ ) indicate elevations or de 
pressions of the key-note in reading. 

ExAMPLEM,-^" Do you go to Albany' T " I f^o to ntica\* 
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'( - ) indicates the long sound of a 
J. ^ ^ ,^ Syllable, as late, mete, note, 

( " ) indicates the short sound of a 
Syllable, as let, mdt, n6t 

Dep. 12. — I%e Caret ( A ) is used between two Words, to 
indicate the place of words omitted, and placed above 
the line. 

of mankuid 
Example. — " The proper study /\ is man." 

Def. 18. — Dierests ( •• ) is placed over the second of two 
vowels, to show that they belong to different syllables. 

Examples. — ^Preemption — CoevaL — ^Re@ducate. 

Obs. — ^The Hyphen is sometimes placed between the vowels for a 
similar purpose. 

Example. — Oo-operate. 

Dep. 14. — The Index ( |^^ ) is used to point out a word 
or sentence considered worthy of special notice. 

Def. 15. — The Section (§) marks the divisions of a 
chapter or book. 

Def. 16. — The Paragraph (T)is^used when a new sub- 
ject of remark is introduced. 

Rem. — ^The sign of the Paragraph is retained in the Holy Scriptures; 
but in other compositions, the Paragraph is sufficiently indicated by its 
commencing a new line on the page. 

Def. 17. — Accent is a stress of voice placed on a par- 
ticular syllable, in pronouncing a word. 

Def. 18. — Emphasis is a stress of voice ulaced on a 
particular word in a Sentence. 

Obs. — ^This mark is indicated — 

1. In manuscript; by a line drawn under ther emphatic word. 
JL On a printed page, by the use of ItaLie letters — CAPITAL 
l«tten art UMd to indioate 'wox^ «l^ msst^ tecu^j^^^lAsi. ^ 
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COMPOSITION. 



Dkp. 19. — Composition — as the word implies — ^is tho 
art of placing together words, so as to communicate ideas. 

Om.— Compoutioa is of two kindt— 

PrOSI and YxBfflL 

In Prose Cdmposition, Words and Phrases are arranged 
with a primary reference to the sense. 

In Verse, the Sound and Measure of Words and Sylla- 
bles determine their position. 

Obs. — Among the Tarious kinds of Prose Gompositionfl^ may be men- 
tioned the following : 

Narrative^ Detcriptive, DidaeHe, HUtorieal, BiograplUeal, 

YjnaB. 

Def. 20. — Yerse consists of words arranged in measured 
lines, constituting a regular succession of accented and 
unaccented Syllables. 

Obs. — ^Yerse is used in Poetry. The different kinds of Poetry are— 
LyriCy Charade^ Sonnet^ 

Dramatic, Ballad^ Pastoral, 

Epie^ Epigram, Elegiac, 

Didactic, Epitaph, Madrigal, 

Def. 21. — ^Lyric Poetry is — ^as its name imports — 
such as may be set to music. It includes the " Ode" and 
the " Song." 

Obs. 1. — ^Lyrio Poetry is of three kinds, the Ode, the Hymn, and the 
Song. 

Obs. 2. — The Ode is generally longer than the other kinds of Lyrit 
Poetry, and is often irregular in its stmcture. 

Familiar Examj^es. — "Alexander's Feast," by Dryden, 

" Ode on the Passions," " Collina. 
"Immortality," " Wordsworth. 

Let th« Papi. glTe other 'Ekam^loa. 
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Obs. 8. — ^The Hymn is shorter, and is arranged in regidar staiizas 
adapted to sacred worship. 

FamUiar Examples. — " The Psalms and Hymns** in general use in 
Christian Congregation& 

Obs. 4. — ^The Song is also shorty but is more varied in its 8tanzafl» and 
is adapted to secular uses. 

Familiar Examples, — " Irish Melodies,** by Moore. 

"Songs,** " Barry Oomwalk 

f^T I^t the Pupil give other Examples. 

* 

Keil— English Lyrie Poetry makes use of Rhyme ezdusiyely. 

Def. 22. — ^Epic Poetry is a historical representation- 
real or fictitious — of great events. 

Rkm. — JS^ JPoetry may employ either rhyme or blank yeisei 

EzAMPLXs.— iSAymtf. — "Lady of the Lake,** by Scott. 

"Curse of Kehama,** " Sauthey. 

Blank Verse.-^'* Paradise Lost,** " Milton. 

"Course of Time,** " FoUoek. 

Let the Pupil give other Examplea 



Def. 28. — ^Dramatic Poetry is a poem descriptive of 
scenes, events, or character, and is adapted to the stage, 

0«>.l.-Itincludes{TheTr^cand . 

Examples. — Tragic, — " Othello,** by Shakspeare, 

Comic — " AU*8 well that ends welL** — Shakspeare, 

f^r ^t the Pupil give other Examples. 

Def. 24. — Didactic Poetry is that style adapted to 
the inculcation of science or duty. 

Exajcples. — " Pleasures of the Imagination,** by Akenside, 
" Art of Preserving Health,** •* Armstrong, 

pS^ Let the Pupil give other Examples. 

Def. 25.. — The Charade is a short poem, usualh ,a a 
Lyrical form, containing a Riddh, 
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Def. 26. — An Epigram is a witty poem, shorty and 
^nerallj abounding in ludicrous expressions. 

EzAMPLBw — "Swans sing before they die: 'twere no bad things 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 

Dep. 27. — An Epitaph is a poetic inscription to the 
nemorj of some departed person. 

EzAMPUHL^-" Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as eonld die^ 
Which in life did harbor giye 
To more yirtae than doth live." — Jonmm^ 

Dkp. 28. — ^Elegiac Poetry is that species used to 
commemorate the death of some person. 

BxAMPixL— ** Lysidas," by MUUm. 
••Elegy," •• Gray. 

Def. 29. — The Sonnet is a Poem devoted to the de- 
velopment of a single thought, in rhyming verse of a 
peculiar structure, and generally of fourteen lines. 

Def. 80. — The Madrigal is a Lyric Poem of an ama* 
tory nature, and of a lively species of verse. 

Def. 81. — ^Pastoral Poetry relates to rural life, and 
is generally a song. 

EzAMPLxs. — "Rural Sports," by Oay, 

<* The Falls of the Passaic," by Irving. 

Def. 82. — The Ballad is a Lyric Poem, of a Narrative 
cast) in a simple or rude style of composition. 

ExAMPLKB. — " Battle of Bnumenberg," by FerrU^ 

VxBSmOATIOM. 

Def. 1. — ^Versification is the art of making verse— 
i, c, the proper^irrangement of a certain number of Syl- 
lables in a line. 
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Fein. — There are two prominent distinctions in Verse, 

1. Blank Verse. 

2. Bhyme. 

Def. 2. — ^Blank Verse consists in measured lines of 
ten Syllables each, and which may or may not end with 
the same sound. 

Example. — " Tis midnight's holy hour ; and silence now 
Is brooding, like a gentle spirit^ o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark ! on the winds 
^e bell's deep tones are swelling ; 'tis the knell 
Of the departed year." 

Def. 3. — Ehyming Verse consists of measured lines, 
of which two or more end with the same sound. 

EXAMPLES. 

Khyme$ successive. — "Thou bright glittering star of evenl 

Thou gem upon the brow of heayen 1 
Oh I were this fluttering spirit fre^ 
■ How quick 'twould spread its wings to thee !* 

Rhymes alternating, — " Oh I sacred star of evening, tell 

In what unseen celestial sphere, 
Those spirits of the perfect dwell — 
Too pure to rest in sadness here." 

Def. 4. — A line in Poetry is technically called a Verse. 

Example. — "And I am glad that he has lived thus long." 
Rem. — ^Verses are of different lengths. 

Def. 5. — ^A half verse is called a Hemistich. 

Example. — *% too, wiU hasten back with lightning speed, 
To seek the hero.** 

Dep. 6. — ^Two rhyming verses which complete the sense, 
are called a Cbuplet. 

Examples. — I. "Look round our woi4d ; behold the chain of loye^ 

Combining aU below and aU above." 
2m * And more true joy Marcellus exiled feel% 
Thau GflDoar with u senate at his heel&* 
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Def. 7. — Three verses whicli rhyme together, are a 
TripkL 

ExAMFLK — '* So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive. 

Would that the little flowers were bom to live^ 
Conscious of half the pleasure which they give.* 

Def. 8. — Four lines or more are called a Stanza. 

ExAMPLX. — **Full many a gem, of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Prin —Verses mav end with i ^^J^^^^S Syllxibhs, or 
rRlN.— verses may end witn | Rhyming Words. 

Example—" We come, we come, a little band, 
As children of the nation ; 
" We are joined in hearty we are joined in hand, 
To keep the Declaration." 

Rkil — ^In the above stanza, the first and third lines end with Rhyming 
Wordi — the second and fourth, with Rhyming Syllables, 

Def. 9. — A collection of Syllables is called a Ibot 
P-.K.-A Poo. may con^. of { ;,-° f gSi"' 

Def. 10. — Feet of two Syllables are the 

Trochee^ . . . first long, second short .... — ^ 
Iambus, . . . first short, second long, . . . >-^ — 

Pyrrhic . . . both short >-^ >-^ 

Spondee . . . both long — — 

Feet of three syllables are the 

Dactyl .... one long and two short — w^w 

Anapest . . . two short and one long ^^ >.• — 

Amphibrach, first short, second long, third short . ^-^ — ^-^ 
Tribrach . . . three short v^s^>^ 

Rem. — ^Most English Poetry is written in Iambic, Trochaic, or Ana- 
psB8tic Verse, 
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TROCHAIC VERSE. 

1. Hexameter, or six feet. 

'' On a I moTintain | stretched be | neath a | hoary | willow. 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow." 

2. PerUameter, or five feet, 
** Rouse him | like a | rattling | peal of | thunder." 

8. Tetrameter, or four feet. 

On the I mountain's | top ap | pearing, 
Lo, the sacred herald stands ! 

4. Trvmetery or three feeL 

" How I I love to I see thee. 
Golden evening sun." 

6. Dimeter^ or two feeL 

Rich the | treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure. 

6. Mmameterf or 07i€ foot 

Ringing. 
Singing. 

IAMBIC VERSE. 

1. Six feet. 

The praise | of Bac | chus then | the sweet musi | dan sanf 

2. Five feet. 

Oh, 1 1 have loved | in youth's | fair ver | nal morOi 
To spread | ima | gina | tion's wild | est wing. 

3. Four feet. 

There is | a calm | for those | who weep^ 
A rest I for wea | ry pil | grims found. 

4. Three feet. 

What sought | they thus | afar? 
Bright jew | els of | the mine t 

> 6. Tvoo feet. 
" I am I the grave.* 

6. ChiA foot. 
" My home.* 
13* 
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AKAPJBSnC YEBSS. 

1. Four fieL 
* Bat we ftead | fastly gazed | on the face [ of the dead 

a. Three feet 

** And I loved | her the more | when I heard 
Sooh tenderness fall from her tongne." 

8. TioofeeL 

'*'F6t th6 night | only drftWB 
A thin veil o*er the day." 

DAOTYLIO VEESB. 

1. Four feet 

Oome^ ye dis | consolate^ | where'er ye | langmah. 

2. Three feeL 

Earth hat no | sorrows that | Heaven oan not | heaL 

8. Two feet. 

Free from anz | iety, 
Care, and satiety. 

4. One foot, 

Cheerfally, 
Fearfully. 

THE AMPHIBBACH. 

** There is a | bleak desert | where daylight | grows wearj 
Of wasUftg its smile on a region so dreary." 

< With storm-dar | ing pinion | and snn-ga | zing eye. 
The gray forest eagle is king of the sky.** 

** There's pleasure | in freedom | whatever | the seasoOi 
That makes every object lock lovely and fair.** 

Obs. 1. — ^The first syllable of a verse is sometimes omitted. 

EXAMPLE. 

[ ] " And there | lay the ri | der, distort | ed and pale, 

With the dew | on his brow | and the rust | on his maO,^ 
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Oba. 2. — ^A syllable is sometimes added to a line. 

EXAMPLES. 

"Earth has no |* sorrows that | Heaven can not | heal^ 
"A guar I dian an | gel o'er | my life | presid | ing, 
Doubling my pleasures and my cares diyiding.** 

Obs. 8. — ^The different measures are sometimes combined in tht lamt 
ine. 

ESAHPLES. 

" I come, I I come, | ye hare called | me long, 
I come I o'er the moun | tains with light | and song; 
Ye may trace ,[ my steps | o'er the wak | ening earth, 
By the winds | which tell | of the vio | let's birth." 

Obs. 4. — Sometimes the last syllable of a line becomes the first syll** 
ble in the first foot of the next. 

EXAMPLE. 

" On the cold | cheek of death | smiles and ro | ses are blend | vng^ 
And beau | ty immor | tal awakes from the tomb." 



FIGURES. 

Prin. — ^Language is modified in its structure, style, and 
atterance, by the use of Figures. 

m 

Def. 1. — A Figure of speech is a licensed departure from 
thQ ordinary structure or use of a word in a Sentence 

Obs. — ^Figures are employed to give strength^ beatUi/f or melody^ to 

Language. 

TmN.-Figures are { gSScS?''^ '''' 

Def. 2. — A Orammatical Figure is a deviation from the 
ordinary /orm or office of a word in a Sentence. 

Def. 8. — A Rhetorical Figure is a deviation from the 
ordinary application of words in the expression of 
thought. 
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L Fionues MODifTUfo thx Form or Worml 

Th«M are called — 

ApktarenM, Syncerent^ 

Apocope^ JHasreMf 

ProtthesU, Syncope, 

Parogoge, Tmaia, 

Def. 4. — Aphceresis allows the elision of one or more 
of the first letters of a word. 

EXAIIFLEB. 

L '"Mid scenes of confusion." 

2. " And therefore thon may'st think my Tiavior light." — Jvliet 

8. " What! have yon let the false enchanter *scape ?** — Milton. 

Def. 5. — Apocope allows the elision of one or more of 
the final letters of a word. 

EzAMPLiE& — 1. *' And that is spoke. . with snch a dying fall." 

2. " Tho* the whole loosened Spring around her blows.** 
8. " T whom th* archangeL** — Milton, 

Def. 6. — Parougoge allows a syllable to be annexed to a 
word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. " Withoutwi trump was proclamation made." — Thomson, 

2. " Nor deem that kind/y nature did him wrong." — Bryant 

Def. 7. — Synceresis allows two syllables to become one 

Example. — ^Extra session — ordinary session — extraordinary session. 

Def. 8. — Prosthesis allows a syllable to be prefixed to 
a word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. " Else would a maiden blush ^paint my cheek." — Juliet. 

2. " Let fall adown his silver beard some tears." — Thomson. 
8. "The great archangel from his warlike toil 

^wrceased.** — Milton. 

Def. 9. — Dioeresis separates two vowels into different 
syllables. 

Examples. — Cooperate — reiterate. 
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Def. 10,-Syncope allows one or more letters to bo 
taken from the middle of a word. 

Examples.- —1. " Or serve they as SkfiowWy verge to bind 

2. The flyid skirts of that same watry cloud, 

3. Lest it again dissolve and shou^r the earth." — Milton, 

Def. 11. — Tmesis allows a word to be inserted between 
the parts of a compound word. 

Example. — " How much soever we may desire it" 

Obs. — Sometimes two figures are combined in the same word. 
Example. — *' Ahl whence is that sound which now larums his earf 

II. FlQUREa MODIFTINa THE OfBIGBS OF WOftDS. 

These are called 

KHETOBIOO-ORAMMATIQAL nGXTBXB. 

They are — 

JSllipsiSf SyllipaiSf 

Pleonasm^ Encdlage, 

Hyperhaton, 

Def. 12. — Ellipsis allows the omission of one or more 
words necessary to complete the grammatical construc- 
tion, when custom has rendered them unnecessary to 
complete the sense. 

Examplids. — 1. ** Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag; 

And the waves are white below [ ]." 
2. ** Unnumbered systems [ ], suns, and worlds, 

Unite to worship thee, 
8. While thy majestic greatness fills 

Space [ ], Time [ ], Eternity." 

Def. 13 — Pleonasm allows the introduction of words 
not necessary to complete the grammatical construction 
of a Sentence. 

Examples. —1. " The moon herself is lost in heaven." 

2. ** I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend * 
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Def. 14. — St/Uip^is allows a word to bo ased not in ils 
literal sense. 

Example. — *' And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide." 

Dkf. 15. — EnaUage allows the use of one word for 
another of similar origin. 

EzAMFLi. — ** A world devote to oniyersal wreck." 

Def. 16. — HyperbaUm allows the transposition of words 
in a sentence. 

EsAMPLB. — ** His voice subldoe^ is heard afar." 



in. FiouKB or RBRoaia 



They are — 






Simile, 


Antithesis, 


Visum, 


Metaphor, 


Metonomy, 


Paralepsia, 


AUegory, 


Synecdoche, 


Climax, 


Pereonifieation, 


Apostrophe, 


Anti-Climax, 


Irony, 


Interrogation, 


Alliteration, 


Hyperbole, 


Sxelamation, 





Def. 17. — ^A Simile is a direct comparison. 

ExAMPLS. — ** "Die Aflsyrian came down like the wolf on the fold." 

Def. 18. — A Metaphor is an indirect comparison. 

Example. — " There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortone." 

Def. 19. — An Allegory is an extended metaphor, by 
which a narration, real or fictitious, is made to convey an 
analogous truth or fiction. 

Example. — " Eternity's vast ocean lies before thee ; 

There, there, Lorenzo, thy Clarissa sails ; 

Give thy mind sea-room ; keep it wide of Earth — 

That rock of souls immortal ; cut thy cord ; 

"Weigh anchor ; 8])read thy sails ; call every wind ; 

F«.ve thy great Pul(c-6tur ; make tiit land uf life.*' — Youny 
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Def. 20. — Personification represents inanimate things ac| 
being endowed with life and volition. 

Examples. — 1. " And old Experience learns too late 

That all is vanity below." 
2. " Joy has her tears, and Transport has her death." 

Def. 21. — Irony makes a sentence convey a meaning the 
opposite of its ordinary sense. 

Examples. — ** And we, brave men, are satisfied 

If we ourselves escape his sword." 

Def. 22. — Hyberbole exaggerates the truth. 

Example. — " With fury driven, 

The waves mount up, and wash the face ofhtamen? 

Def. 23. — Antithesis contrasts two or more things with 
•mch other. 

Examples. — 1. " Zealous though modest, innocent though fiee,^ 

2, " By honor and dishonor, hjevil report and good report^ 
as deceivers, and yet tnte** 

Def. 24. — Metonomy puts one thing for another— 
The cause for the effect, 
The effect for the cause, 
The container for the thing contained, 
An attribute or quality for the thing or person, 

TCTAifPT.Tcg — 1. «* Shall the fiword devour for ever f " 

2. "Thy hand, unseen, sustains the poles.** 

8. " His ear is ever open to their cry." 

4. ** I am much delighted in reading HomerJ* 

6. " He has returned to his cups again.** 

6. '* I'll plunge thee headlong in the whelming tide,* 

Def. 25. — Synecdoche puts a part for a whole, and a 
rhole for a part. 

Examples. — 1. ** When the tempest stalks abroad, 

Seek the shelter of my roof" 
2 *' Oh ! ever cursed be the hand 

vSjut wrought this ruin in the land." 
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Def. 26. — Apostrophe is a sudden transition from the 
subject of a discourse to address a person or thing, pre- 
•ent or absent. 

ExAMPLX. — ** This is a tale for fathers and for mothers. Twmg mm 
and young women, you can not understand iC*--S, Everett 

Dep. 27. — Interrogation expresses an assertion in the 
form of a question. 

ExAMPLB. — 1. "Looks it not like the kingP 

'* He that formed the eye, shaU he not see t* 

Def. 28. — Exclamation expresses a sudden or intense 
emotion. 

EzAMPLx. — "0 liberty 1 sound, once delightfal to eyery Roman 
carT 

Dep. 29. — Vision represents past or future time. as 
present to the view. 

ExAMPLX. — ** I see them on their winding way, 

About their ranks the moonbeams play*" 

Dep. 80. — Parale^sis is a figure by which a main IrxsSL 
is expressed incidentally, or with a professed effort of me 
speaker to conceal it. 

Example. — " \V%lho\U alluding lo your habits of intemperance, I would 
ask, how can you attempt to justify your present inat- 
tention to business and the neglect of your family V* 

Def. 31. — Climax is that form of expression by which 
the thoughts are made to rise by successive gradations. 

Example. — " He aspired to be the highest ; above the people, above 
the authorities, above the laws^ above his COUNTRT.* 

Dep 32. — Anti-Climax is the opposite of the climax. 

Example. — " How has expectation darkened into anxiety, anxiety 
into <lroad, and dread into despair." — Irving. 
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Def. 33. — Alliteration is the repetition of the same let- 
ter at the beginning of two or more words immediately 
succeeding each other. 

Examples. — 1. " Up the Aigb Aill Ae Aeaves a /*uge, round stone." 

2. '* He caryes with classic chisel the Corinthian capital 
that crowns the column." 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 

PAGE 

288. — What is Prosody f 

Name the different mark of punctuaiion. 

When is a Comma properly used f 

When a Semicolon? — a Colon f — a Period t 

When is a Dash properly used?-*-an Eoeclamaticnf 

When do we use a mark of Interrogation f 
289. — Name the Grammatical Signs. 

What is an Apostrophe? — a QuotcUion? — a Hyphen f 
* What is a Bracket ? — a Parenthesis f — Reference marks f 

What is a Brace? — Marks of Inflection f — 3feasures f 

What IS a Caret ? — a Dieresis f — an Index f — a Section f 

What is a Paragraph? — How are Paragraphs commonly indi 
cated ? 

What is Accent ? — What is Emphasis f 
292. — ^What is Composftion? — What are the yarieties? 

What is Prose f — Name the yarious kinds of Prosdi 

What is Verse ? — When properly used ? 

Name and define the yarious kinds of Poetry, 
295. — What is Versification ? 

What are the distinctions of yerse ? 

What is Blank Verse f — What is Rhyming Verse? 

What is a Verse ? — a Hemistich ? — a Couplet f 

What is a Triplet ? — ^What is a Stanza f 

What is a Foot? — ^A Foot may haye how many Syllables? 

What are the Feet of two Syllables! — of three Syllables? 

What is a IVochee? — an Iambus? — a Pyrrhic? — a Spondee? 

What is a Dactyl? — an Anapest? — an Amphibrach ? — a THbrMkf 

What measures are commonly used in English Poetry? 
299. — What is a Figure of Speech? — ^Why are they used? 

What is a Grammatical Figure ? — a Rhetorical Figure ? •* 

Name the Figures which modify the fotraa ot'Wvyt^ 
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NOTK A. 

Rbk.— Orihographj properly belongs to a separate branch of the 
Beience of Lang^uage. The following Synopsis is given, chiefly to pre- 
sent the Author's yiews as to the proper method of ppesenting this 
subject 

Def. — Orthography is that branch of the Science of 
Language which treats of Letters — their forms, their 
offices, and their combinations in the structure of Words. 

Obs. 1. — ^The English Language has twenty-eix Letters^ which .are 
distinguished by their form* and 



Obs. 2. — The various fonM of letters are exhibited in the following 
Uble: 











RoMAK — CapUaU, 








A 

N 


B 




P 


D 
Q 


E F G H I 
R S T U V 

Small. 


J E 
W X 


L 
Y 


M 
Z 

1 


• 
n 


b 
o 


e 
P 


d 


e f g hi 
r s t a ▼ 

Italic — Capitals. 


J k 


1 

y 
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A 

N 


B 




P 


D 

Q 


E F Q H I 
R S T U V 

Small. 


W X 


L 
T 


M 

Z 


n 


h 




e 
P 


d 

9 


e f 9 h i 
r $ t u 9 

Old English — OapitaU. 


J k 


I 
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9L 


38 
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H jr €^ 5B| S 

Small. . 
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Osa. 1. — ^Roman letters are in most common nse in the English lan- 
guage. 

Itarie Letters are used in words of special importance, and sometimeB 
in Sentences. 

In the Sacred Scriptures, words supplied by the translators to com- 
plete the construction of Sentences according to the English idiom, are 
printed ih Italics, . 

^VH fSVLfiUfsl) Letters are used for yariety or ornament — ^in title 
pages, etc. 

Obs. — The small, or '* lower case*' Letters, are used in forming most 
Words, and constitute the appropriate form of letters now used in 
printed works — with the following Exceptions^ which proyide for the 
use of 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

EuLE 1. — ^A word should begin with a capital letter, 
when it is the first word of a distinct proposition. ' 

EuLE 2. — ^When it is a Proper Name, or a word imme- 
diately derived frofti a Proper Name. 

ExAMFLx. — Boston — ^William — ^American — ^Yermonter. 

EuLE 8. — ^When it is a name or appellation of the 
Supreme Being. 

Examples. — God — Saviour — Holy Spirit — ^Lord-^Omnipotent. 

EuLE 4. — ^When it is the first word of a line in poetry. 

Ezaxfzje. — " Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
flow I wonder what you are ; 
Up above the world so high, 
like a diamond in the sky." 

BnLE 5. — ^When it is a principal word in a title of a 
book of ofl&ce, and sometimes when it is a word of special 
importancCi or used technically. ' 

,— " WiUard's History of the United States." 
''Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful" ' 
** The Subject of a Verb itMd not take the plaoe of tfle . 
Object" 
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Rule 6. — When it commences a direct quotation. 

ExAMPUoa. — " Tlie footman, in his usual phrase, 

Comes up with ' Madam, dinntr stays.' * 
** Wo to him that saith unto the wood, * Awake.*" 

Rule 7. — When it constitutes the Pronoun " P' or the 
Exclamation " 0." 

Examples. — ** 0, I have loved in youth's tair Yemal mom, 
To spread Imagination's wildest wing.* 

Rule 8. — ^When it is a Common Noun Mly per- 
sonified. 

Examples. — ** Sure I Fame's trumpet hear." — Gowley, 

** Here Strife and Faction rule the day.* 

'< 

Ods. — Letters are oT various sizes, and have their corresponding 
appropriate names. The varieties of type in most common use are the 
following : 

1. P/m.— ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
WX YZ. abcdefghij klmnopqrstu vwxyz. 

2. SmaU Pzca.— ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

WXYZ. abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

3. Lojiff Primer.— ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 

TZ. abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

4. jSowr^dow.— ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. abcde 

Ijghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

6. ^rmVr.—ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ abcde%hijklni 
no pqrstu vwxyz. 

6. ifZ»u?».— ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQKSTUVWXTZ. abcde%hykhnn 
opqrstuvwxyz. 

7. -ar(W2>are<Z.— ABCDEFOniJKLMNOPQESTUYWXYZ. abodefgh^kfanMyf 

ntVLTWXJM. 

8. ^ffO/«.-ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. abcdeftrhijklmnopqrgluvwiyi. 

1. Pwl.— ABCDKFQHUKLJINOPQRSTUVWXTZ. abodefehUklmnopqntavwxyfc 
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OFFICES OF LETTEES. 809 

The Offioes or Leitebs. 

Prin.— Letters constitute the Elements of Words, and, 
like the Elements of Sentences and Phrases, are distin- 
guished as Principal Elements and Adjunct Elements. 

Def. 1. — The Principal Elements of a Word are the Let- 
ters which indicate the principal sound. They are called 
Vowels. 

Examples. — a in mate — e in m* — oi in totl—<m in sound — & in h^t— 
(i in mH — ce in aphceresis — os in subpana. 

Def. 2. — The Adjuncts of a Word are the Letters pre- 
fixed or added to the Principal Elements to modify their 
sound. They are called Consonants. 

Examples. — m in mate, me — t in mate, time — I in toil, lame — c in cider, 
cane — h in hat, Aate— >« in aphseresis^ sound — v in vile, twelve — p in post^ 
h&ppy. 

Rem. — For convenience in articulation, most words are divided into 
Parts, called Syllables ; hence, 

Def. 3. — ^A Syllable is a whole Word, or such part of 
a Word as is uttered by one impulse of the voice. 

Exampt.es. — Man, man-ly, man-li-ness, im-man-ly. 

Def. 4. — ^When a Word has but (me Principal Part, it 
is pronounced by one impulse of the voice, and is then 
called a Monosyllable. 

Examples. — ^Hand — fall — ^me — so — strength. 

Def. 5. — When a Word has two Principal Parts, it re- 
quires two articulations, and is then called a Dissyllable. 

Examples. — ^Handsome — falling — strengthen — ^holy, 

Def. 6. — ^When a Word has three Principal Parts, it re- 
quires three articulations, and is then called a Polysyllable. 

Obs. 1. — Generally a Word has as many Syllables as it has Principal 
Porta. 
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0ml 2.— Two Letton mmy fonn one Princip«l Part of a Word whm 
tkcj are placed together, and combine to form one sound. 

EzAMFLBb— 01 in toil— otf in sonnd — at in fair. 

Om. 8. — ^A Letter, ordinarily need at a Yowel, ii aometimee added to 
« Hyllable or a Word, to modify the Somid of other Letten^ and la thea 
an Adjunct 

ExAMPLB.— tf in time — y in they— t in claim. 

Obsw 4. — One Letter is often made to represent the Sound of another 

KzAXPLB. — e represents a in they — e represents u in her — t represents 
u in sir. 

ObSw ft. — ^In written Language, many Letters are used which are not 
sounded in 9poken Jjtnguage. Such are called SiieiU Letter*, 

EiLAMFLn. — ^Hymfli thum6^ eight, phtM^c 

Obs. 0. — One or more of the Letters constituting a Word, are soma- 
times used as the representative of that word. These are ealled 

ABBREVIATIONS. 
The most common abbreyiafcions are the following:— 

AC Before Christ. . . .from the Latin. .Ante Christum. 

A. B. Bachelor of Arts "... . Artium B^ccalaureoL 

A. D. In the year of our Lord ....*'... .Anno Domini. 

( Master of Arts "... .Artium Ma^ster. 

A. M. . . . •< In the year of the world. ..."... .Anno Mundi. 

( In the forenoon ". . . .Ante Meridiem. 

B. IX Bachelor of Divinity **,,, .Baccalaureus Divinitatia. 

D, D. Doctor of Divinity **. . . .Doctor Divinitatis. • 

a. g. For example ". . . .Exempli gratia. 

Le. That is " Id est 

LLD. Doctor of Laws *•. . . .Legum Doctor. 

L. S. Place of the seal ". . . .Locus SigillL 

Messrs. . . . .Gentlemen French . .Messieurs. 

M. D Doctor of Medicine Latin . .Medicin® Doctor. 

MS. Manuscript ". . . .Scriptum Manua. 

N. B. Take notice «*. . . .Nota Bene. 

p 1^ j Afternoon « Post Meridiem. 

i.jft. ... I Postmaster 

P. a Postscript " Post Scriptum. 

3. T, P.. . . .DiCtor of Theology ." . . , .^wi^iXakTaL^lo^© Doetot 
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